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Introduction 


In this book I describe an organizational process of a post-secondary educational institution 
in northwestern British Columbia (BC) that is funded by the provincial government through the 
Ministry Of Advanced Training, Skills And Technology. My focus is on how an institution, a 
community college, organizes the work of some employees so that students are recruited, advised, 
apply for programs and courses, and registered in them. These employees work in the general area 
of the registrar’s department or office. Given that their work with students is accomplished through 
computer network databases, I decided also to include the employees in the IT/ICS (information 
technology/information and computing systems) department. All of them belong to, along with 
numerous others, the “support staff” within the community college. The support staff are members 
of a provincial union called the British Columbia Government Employees Union (see BCGEU 
website). 


The work of these employees is supervised by department managers. The registrar is the 
manager of the employees who work with student applications and registration. The 
registrar /manager also has an assistant manager with specialized computer expertise. The 
employees working with student applications are referred to as admissions officers. They have an 
admissions clerk who coordinates all of the student applications for them. The registrar also 
supervises employees who register students and they are referred to as registration clerks. A 
different manager is responsible for employees doing the advising of students. The advising of 
students along with anyone from the general public is undertaken by educational advisors and First 
Nation access coordinators. A different manager supervises the employees in the IT department. 
These employees, except one, are referred to as computer technicians. The managers of these, and 
other departments, are supervised by senior managers, the vice-presidents. They are accountable to 
the president, who also bears the title of chief executive officer (CEO) of the community college. The 
president is accountable to the college board of governors and to the Ministry of Advanced 
Education (MAVED), skills and training, usually referred to simply as “the Ministry”. 


During the time of this research the president and senior managers were engaged in major 
employee layoffs. They made these layoffs public through the local newspapers (Terrace Standard, 
2012 Feb. 12). The way that this affected the employees of this research was through “bumping”. 
That is, an employee with more seniority and capable of doing the work of an employee with less 
seniority is able to take over the position and work of that employee, i.e., bump them from their job, 
so that the employee with the least seniority would be the first to be let go. It should be stated that 
the focus of this research is not on individual members or the institution’s layoffs. It is on the 
organization of work undertaken by various employees as supervised by managers of this 
institution. 
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The research questions that interested me arose as I retired from this institution. As an 
instructor I was somewhat familiar with the teaching side of the community college where there 
was a constant emphasis on student enrolments. Questions would arise from program coordinators, 
instructors, and managers, such as: How are your numbers? Are you close to a full class? Any more 
students coming to register? Instructors with reasonable numbers, as defined by management, in 
their classes would be fine for the academic year. Those with low enrolments would have their 
classes cancelled and would be assigned other work. I was not sure whether student numbers 
prevailed in other parts of the institution but was curious to find out. In particular, I wanted to 
discover the relevance of counting students in the work of some of the employees that the 
institution refers to as “support staff”. The question here then was: Were some of these employees 
also concerned with counting students and how was this relevant to programs, courses and the 
institution in general? 


The employees that I was interested in examining did the work of advising students, dealing 
with their applications and registering them. I had an interest in how these employees did their 
work with students, how they did their job, and how their managers supervised them. How did 
their work relate to counting students, if at all? These were part of the general question concerning 
the way that their work was organized in the institution so that they could do it. My curiosity led me 
to try to understand the social organization of their work, their supervision by management, any 
relation it had to counting students, and the role of student numbers in the institution and the 
Ministry. 


A Way of Understanding the Social Organization of Work 


To help direct my understanding I adopt some of the ideas from the groundbreaking social 
scientific work by Dorothy Smith (2005, 2006) on institutional ethnography. Though I use some of 
her ideas, I should point out that I did not design this research in the sense that she and her 
students would envisage an institutional ethnography project (Campbell & Gregor, 2008). I use 
some of the concepts from institutional ethnography that I clarify below and simply hope to make a 
minor contribution to this growing body of research. 


In a recent publication by Griffith and Smith (2014), they describe institutional 
ethnography as “a method of inquiry designed to discover how our everyday lives and worlds are 
embedded in and organized by relations that transcend them, relations coordinating what we do 
with what others are doing elsewhere and elsewhen” (Griffith & Smith, 2014, p. 10). What I will be 
describing mainly is the everyday work of employees whose institutional job titles include 
educational advisors, First Nations education coordinators, financial awards officer, computer 
technicians, admissions clerk, admissions officers, registration clerks, and institutional research 
assistant. My main questions were generally about asking them to describe their work and how they 
go about doing it. Included in this was how their work was supervised by their respective managers. 
One aspect of their work and their supervision concerned an emphasis on student numbers that 
seemed to pervade the institution. Through their descriptions I attempt to discover how their work 
is part of the larger institution and the Ministry that governs them. 
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The concept of relations or social relations of this research includes how the work of these 
employees and managers is related. More specifically, the various kinds of relations involved are 
with other employees, students, program coordinators, instructors, managers, senior managers and 
the Ministry. Their work is part of how the local institution is organized. My research seeks to 
uncover how the social organization of work is “articulated to and coordinated with others active in 
the institutionalized processes” (Smith, 2005, p. 158). That is, | want to find out how the work of 
each employee under the supervision of their manager is part of the job that others do and with 
those with whom they are involved in the institution and the Ministry. This will include a crucial 
aspect of this institutional work that pertains to the counting and calculation of students in 
programs and courses. 


Fundamental to the work of these employees is the use of texts. These texts, which exist as 
forms (application and registration forms), documents, brochures, community college calendar, 
reports, virtual or digital documents, emails, computer data entry screens, websites and so on, 
coordinate the institutional activities from the everyday activities to those who govern or rule 
(Griffith & Smith, 2014, p. 10). The employees work with various institutional texts as well as those 
submitted by students who apply to take programs. Students are articulated through the various 
institutional texts to specific program and course requirements, financial aid, other institutions, etc., 
and are propelled from the work of one employee to another. Included within this research then is 
the role that various institutional texts or documents play in the work of the employees concerning 
students and the counting of these students for the Ministry. 


Institutional ethnographers use an understanding of work which goes beyond its everyday 
meaning to highlight “whatever people are doing that is intentional, takes time and effort, and is 
getting done ata particular time and ina particular place” (Griffith & Smith, 2014, p. 10.). The main 
emphasis of this research is on the work activities of the employees and what they do with students 
under the supervision of managers at the main campus mainly during 2011 and 2012. It should be 
noted that what students do is also considered work (Griffith & Smith, 2014, p. 11; see also 
Diamond, 1992), such as the work of applying for a community college program, applying for a 
student loan, and so on. 


It is probably apparent by now that this research examines an institutional sequence of 
work among these employees and their managers, as well as the IT department. That sequence is 
based on the work of the employees and students through to the general registration process and 
how it is managed. The work of the employees is undertaken predominantly now on computer 
database networks and related software. As well, computer databases have automated counting and 
calculation of the number of students throughout this application and registration process, and 
beyond to graduation. This automation has made the student enrolment numbers readily available 
to programs of the institution and the Ministry. The work of the employees and their managers can 
then be viewed as contributing to or delaying student enrolment as student applications proceed 
toward registration. 


Since the work of each employee is part of an institutional series of steps, a concept that has 
expressed such an organizational sequence of events is referred to by Griffith and Smith (2014), as 
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“institutional circuits” (Griffith & Smith, 2014, p. 12). They conceive of an institutional circuit as “a 
method of looking for how people coordinate what they do with one another” (Griffith & Smith, 
2014, p.12). This method involves tracing recognizable sequences of institutional action that create 
texts to fit in with an authoritative text so that “an institutional course of action can follow” (Griffith 
& Smith, 2014, p. 12). One main sequence of institutional action concerns education. The 
institution’s action sequence that is the main focus of this research is referred to as the institution’s 
education circuit. The institutions education circuit consists of two kinds that are presented here. 
The first kind of education circuit is an institutional action circuit where employees are engaged 
with one sequence of work with students which is followed by another employee doing different 
work with students. Students generally progress through the steps of this education circuit until 
they register for their program and courses. 


These steps include texts or documents that are created by students to match, for instance, 
the authoritative text that stipulates the prerequisites of a program and course in order to attend it, 
for “band council” funding requirements to be met, and for a government student loan, the 
maximum income permitted to receive one. Government funding of students occurs through various 
texts or documents. This funding is part of the institutions financial circuit mediated by texts, only 
some of which is described in this research primarily concerning how it helps make the educational 
circuit possible. 


Various kinds of texts or documents will be considered as part of the work as students move 
from one step to the next. This institutional education circuit is about the start of a student’s 
education and progressing through a series of employees. As such, it is referred to as the 
institution’s first or basic education circuit. While my current research only goes as far as 
registration, this circuit is not complete until students graduate from their program. This circuit 
repeats with the next academic year. As students progress through these steps, especially when they 
apply and register in a program and courses, they are counted in them. 


There is another institutional circuit that is based on the work of the first. This circuit is 
called, simply, the institutions second education circuit. It is a separate circuit because there is 
minimal interaction with the other employees and students. The social relations here are with 
program coordinators, instructors, managers, and senior managers. There is only one employee 
who does this work that will be described here. This work uses the information entered about 
students from the first education circuit and treats it as quantitative data. These data are the 
student numbers and the calculations performed with them. The student enrolment data are then 
distributed in two ways. One is sent weekly to program coordinators, certain instructors and 
managers of programs. The other is an annual summary sent to management who add their 
comments to a report that is sent to the Ministry. The cyclical nature of this circuit continues as the 
enrolment of student numbers are used to plan program changes for the next academic year where 
they were low. 


For both institutional education circuits, it is argued, the coordination of work and that 
provided by texts, is part of how governing or ruling occurs. My aim is to reveal how everyday ruling 
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is carried out and perpetuated at a community college through the organization and operation of 
these two related institutional education circuits. 


About the Research Method and Writing of the Research 


The research for this study was conducted upon my retiring as an instructor from this 
community college. As an instructor I was somewhat familiar with the bureaucratic operations of 
this institution. Also, I had some knowledge of who the employees and managers were but not what 
they actually did at work. I was able to arrange interviews with most of employees. I was not able to 
interview some managers despite numerous attempts and personal visits. There was never a 
response, verbal or written. I received permission from some managers to interview their 
employees during work time and these were conducted on the main campus, mostly at the work 
stations of the employees. Where I received no response or no permission to conduct interviews, 
they were conducted off campus, typically in a coffee shop in town after work. In many cases I had 
to interview employees at least twice in order for me to understand the work that they were doing. 
Though I did more interviews than what I present in this book, it was not possible for me to include 
all of them since that would have made for a much larger report than what I would be able to 
complete. 


All the employees and managers that I interviewed worked at the main campus of the 
community college. This community college has other campuses that | refer to in this research. The 
actual names of these campuses are not used. Instead, they are referred to as the “western” campus, 
which is about 140 km west of the main campus, the “eastern” campus, which is about 200 km east 
of the main campus, and a “southern” campus which no longer exists, which was about 60 km from 
the main campus. 


The research interviews were audio recorded. There were no preset questions and no 
interview script except to ask what they did, how they did their work, with whom they worked, 
what documents were involved and how their work was supervised. Most of my effort in the 
interviews was spent on seeking clarification. In a number of instances I was able to observe 
employees at work. My observations included how some employees worked together, especially 
with regard to the transfer of texts and to work on computer screens, such as “downloading” 
(receiving) student applications, the use and function of certain software and its relation to other 
software, etc. This allowed me to observe how some information was entered into reports, 
especially digital or virtual texts, using information about myself as the example so as not to 
interfere with the privacy of student information. 


To protect the identity of all the employees and managers that I interviewed, and are 
referred to, I have given them fictitious names including that of the community college which I refer 
to as Sunny Forest Community College (SFCC). My interest is not on the individuals comprising this 
research. The primary focus is on the sequential organization of work and how the various 
employees did their jobs under managerial supervision. 
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From the time of conducting interviews to writing this research some time has passed. Many 
people that I interviewed have left the community college to find employment elsewhere or have 
retired. This is the case for employees as well as the managers. All of the senior managers have 
departed as of the time of this writing. The historical context of the institution has changed since 
this research was conducted. For instance, a number of job titles have been changed or renamed 
completely on the SFCC website so that the ones used in this research are no longer visible. 


In writing this research | have adopted certain stylistic preferences. First, there is 
considerable use of computer concepts by those interviewed. To highlight where this language has 
been adopted by employees | have placed it generally in quotation marks and provided an everyday 
meaning of its use in brackets. A number of software companies are used by this community college 
and I have provided the name of the company and its website either in the main text or in 
parentheses after stating its name. A separate section after the main list of Reference sources, called 
Websites, provides a list of the various websites used in this book. I have also used the term 
“community college” throughout the book, a two year post-secondary educational institution, 
instead of the shortened term “college” so as not to confuse it with a four year university institution. 
Secondly, employee bumping meant that I could and did interview two people about the work that 
they did in one job. Consequently, I use “they” instead of a singular reference. Thirdly, all research 
quotations are italicized to separate them from the main text. Some are long and provide an insight 
to the context of the work and the research enterprise. Lastly, it goes without saying that my 
research and writings are open to improvements to expand this research. 


The Organization of this Book 


The book has been organized into the following seven chapters and a conclusion. I begin 
with describing the work that the education advisors (referred to often simply as “advisors”) and 
First Nations access coordinators (simply “access coordinators”) do concerning recruiting students 
and advising them about programs, student funding, and the operations of the community college. 
Their work starts the basic or first organizational circuit of employees working with students under 
the supervision of their manager. Institutional textual coordination for employees and students is 
revealed. As well, this is where and when student counting begins in drawing students into 
programs and courses. During this research the locale of these employees was changed to a 
different building. Their work was also changed to include retaining students in existing programs. 
It will be shown that when the work off employees is changed, an increase in students in that area is 
the result. When employees no longer work in an area, then the number of students decreases. 


When students begin considering going to the local community college one of their first 
concerns is typically obtaining funds to make this possible. The second chapter describes the work 
of the First Nations access coordinators who become involved in mediating problems that First 
Nations students may have with respect to being funded by their band council and how they do that. 
Then the work of the financial awards officer is described concerning student funding including 
student loans. In both cases, it will be revealed that the government provision of student funding is 
inadequate for students and jeopardizes the counting of students to complete their program. 
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Since most of the work by employees and students in preparing to attend a community 
college program is done on and through computer networks, the third chapter describes the 
organization of work of the information technology (IT) department responsible for maintaining 
one of the computer database networks. The organization of computer repair work by the 
technicians was deliberately changed so that delays in fixing computer problems for employees 
occurred which in turn delayed the work with and counting of students. 


All of the student applications, digital and paper texts, are coordinated by the admissions 
clerk at the main campus. What will be presented here is how the work of the admissions clerk is 
accomplished and relates to other employees. This work is based heavily on student application 
documents and their actions are analysed here. It will be shown that management created problems 
for the work of this employee, slowed the application process for students and delayed their 
counting. Similarly, the next chapter points out generally the work of the admissions officers with 
students, their documents and the relation to other employees. The work of these employees was 
also delayed by management which slowed down their work in admitting students and their 
process to register for programs and courses. In some instances, management brought the work of 
the admissions officers to a stall which created a similar consequence in the counting of students for 
programs, courses and the institution. Lastly, a similar organizational process occurred with the 
work of the registration clerks as is revealed in the following chapter. The work of the registration 
clerks, including their work with documents, is presented and how it relates to students and other 
employees. Their registration work brings the institutions first education circuit to an end for those 
employees who have worked with students that are now registering and counted as such. It will also 
be revealed that the institutional requirements imposed on their work slows down the registration 
process for students and their being counted. 


Throughout the sequential work of the various employees with students who want to apply 
and register for programs, the next chapter presents the work of the institutional research assistant. 
The kind of work undertaken by the institutional research assistant is revealed here and how the 
computer network quantitative data that is produced and used textually permeates the institution, 
especially for program coordinators, instructors, and managers. This is the second education circuit 
that governs the community college. It will be shown that much of this circuit runs concurrently 
with the first. The work of the institutional research assistant ensures the local accuracy of these 
student numbers from applications to registrations for the institution but especially for the 
managers who are required to provide plans to the Ministry for student target enrolments that were 
not achieved. 


In the conclusion I offer some general remarks concerning how these organizational circuits 
operate as a form of everyday ruling conducted significantly through texts. In addition, I will show 
that the first education circuit provides the informational necessities for the second circuit to exist. 
The second circuit will convey the existence of two levels of distributing student data through texts. 
The first level to receive these student data are the program coordinators, some instructors and 
managers. The second level of this circuit are the annual data presented to management who send 
it with explanations and plans as a report to the Ministry. Their plans pertain to low enrolled 
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programs that will alter programs and courses for the next annual academic cycle commencing with 
the first education circuit. 


The first chapter is next and describes the start of the initial education circuit by focusing on 
the social organization of work of the education advisors and First Nations access coordinators. 
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Chapter 1- Recruiting, Advising and Retaining Students 


Students may contact an education advisor or First Nations access coordinator directly or 
they may be referred to them by other employees, typically a registration clerk. The first step for 
students to start their path to register for a program or course are typically these employees. They 
provide whatever advice new and returning students are seeking about the community college and 
other post-secondary educational institutions. Their work with students is the start of the first 
institutional circuit. 


There are three general kinds of work that the advisors and access coordinators do with 
students that will be presented here. The first kind presented will be their work to recruit 
high-school students and members of the general public to attend programs at Sunny Forest 
Community College (SFCC, a fictitious name). What will be described here is how they go about 
doing recruiting work for the institution. Part of this work is mediated through institutional texts 
and documents and these are analysed as well. The point advanced here is that their recruitment 
work is considered successful based on the number of potential students that they attract to their 
presentations that are mediated by texts and the number that may apply to programs. Recruitment 
is part of the institutions first educational circuit. 


The second kind of work presented will be about advising students. The educational part of 
advising students is carried out mainly by the advisors. How they advise students about which 
program to take will be revealed. Much of this involves reducing experiences to those that are 
adaptable to the programs at the community college. Their work also includes various texts or 
documents that the advisors give, use and refer to for students. What will be shown here is that 
through various means, mediated by texts, the advisors articulate students to a program and 
continue to support them even after they have become students. Their advising work contributes to 
the number of students applying and enrolling in programs and courses. It will also be shown that 
the work of the advisors and access coordinators is made more difficult by the management of the 
institution and by institutional relations. These organizational work problems delay the progress of 
students at the beginning of the institutions educational circuit. 


The education advisors and First Nations access coordinators also work to retain students 
in their programs. This part of their work goes beyond the limits of this research for the first 
educational circuit but is included for a number of reasons. At a basic level it reveals that the first 
circuit does not stop at registration. What the research will show is the difference in the kind of 
work that these employees are doing in retaining students. Some of their work is explicitly directed 
by management in retaining students and reveals the extent that some managers are willing to go to 
keep students in programs and improve on counting students in programs. The oppressive use of 
managerial authority on access coordinators in particular is emphasized here. 


Based on these three portions of work the general argument to be advanced is the following. 
The argument is that whatever work the managers direct the education advisors and First Nations 
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access coordinators to do in this institutional circuit, the student numbers will increase in those 
parts of the institution’s circuit. Whatever impedes their work or that they are no longer doing, will 
see a delay or a decrease in student numbers. The impact of their directed work will be felt in the 
next step of the institutions educational circuit. 


Given the length of this chapter the specific headings are presented as follows: 


1.1 Recruiting Students : Drawing People into Programs 
1.2 Advising Students: Matching People with Programs 
A. The General Work of Advising Students 
B. Advising Under the Institution’s Policy of Admitting People by “Permission of Instructor” 
C. Organizational Work Problems of Education Advisors and Access Coordinators 
D. Educational Institutions Create Problems for Advising Students 
1.3 Retaining Students: Keeping Students in Programs 


1.1 Recruiting Students: Drawing People into Programs 


One way that potential students start the institutional circuit leading to registration in a 
program and courses is by attending a community college recruitment activity. Recruitment work is 
undertaken by the education advisor and access coordinators. “Recruiting” potential students 
means to draw them into the community college, its various programs and services. Recruiting is 
usually a general text-mediated overview of most of the programs and services offered at the local 
community college. The intent is to attract high-school students and the general public to the 
programs offered at the community college and to inform them of some of its services, such as 
student loans, library, bookstore, cafeteria, dormitories and so on that are offered. The general point 
to be made here is that recruiting work contributes potential students to enrolment in programs 
thereby helping to increase student numbers. When recruitment stops, so does the contribution of 
potential students to programs and their counting in them. 


This section will reveal the kind of work that these employees do to accomplish recruiting. 
It is organized in the following way. I start by showing that student recruitment was employee 
initiated work. They recognized the value of recruiting to enhance student application numbers for 
programs at a small community college. Through their work they became aware of the unfamiliarity 
of high-school students and other people with the concepts of post-secondary education. Part of 
their recruitment work now included clarifying the meaning of these concepts for them. In addition, 
they also began to offer campus tours so that interested students could experience these concepts at 
the community college. Campus forms were used to mediate the work of these tours. A major 
consequence of these tours was that it expanded their work of student recruitment which was 
absorbed with the assistance of co-workers. They also initiated high-school students participating 
in short lectures and an overnight stay in the dormitories as a brief simulation of community college 
programs and services, which is presented next. The final aspect of student recruitment that is 
presented concerns the impact that management’s layoff notices had on advisors and access 
coordinators, along with most of the support staff. Management’s layoff notices brought the student 
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recruitment work to a temporary halt. More approval from management was now required to 
undertake student recruitment. 


The specific point that will be made about student recruitment is the following. What the 
work of advisors and access coordinators will reveal is that student recruitment seeks to bring 
potential students ever closer into the actual operations of the community college. There are 
different interrelated levels of experience to student recruitment, such as conceptual knowledge 
from presentations, to practical experiences of campus tours and student involvement in the 
community college’s programs and operations. Most of these are mediated by texts or documents. A 
potential student may participate in one or more of these recruitment activities. Each part of the 
recruitment process has the potential to attract students to the community college and its 
programs. When all these parts of the recruitment process are halted so is the potential for 
applicants to programs. 


How the employee initiated process by the education advisors and access coordinators 
started the process of student recruitment is next. 


1.1.1 Employee Initiated Student Recruitment for Community College Programs 


The work of recruiting high-school students and people from the general public came into 
existence by the education advisor and access coordinator about a year before being interviewed for 
this research. They saw how important this work was to the community college, especially to the 
institution’s student numbers. This is the way that Rosa, an advisor, describes the start of recruiting 
with her co-worker Mildred, an access coordinator: 


Rosa: I don't think it was technically in my job description. It was something that we kind of fell into. 
Mildred and I fell into that. I personally believe that it's really important to keep those connections 
with our, with our communities and going out even though it doesn't always translate into 
[applications]. We went out and talked to these communities and now we have 10 new applications. 
It's all about relationship building. And just being a presence in the community and, um, letting them 
know we’re there.... 


Their reason for undertaking recruiting was to maintain their interpersonal relationships 
with the various members of the communities. These communities were generally the high-schools 
and various organizations in the villages and towns. To undertake recruitment they had to receive 
permission from their managers. This was especially the case where travel was involved since their 
student services division or department had no money for this. Management approved of their 
travel for recruiting since there was no additional cost. Rosa describes this in the following way: 


Rosa: ... travel becomes an issue because there is no travel budget for our student services division... So, 
if something's coming up, um, I'll let my dean know and my campus manager know as soon as possible, 

and say," This is what I'm planning on doing" and just getting the go-ahead because technically there’s 

no money for that. We've been able to avoid travel costs by piggybacking with people who have a travel 
budget. 
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Recruiting began to take shape as no cost institutional work where an advisor and access 
coordinator, along with other employees, would travel to meet with people to have them apply to 
community college programs and thereby increase the institutions numbers. The advisors and 
access coordinators came to be the personal and official representatives of the institution for 
recruitment. 


What emphasized further their official representation of the community college was the 
document that they used in making their presentations. This document or text was a PowerPoint 
presentation that had to have institutional approval before it could be used. The requirements for 
this presentation are described briefly here and will reveal its consistency with all other official 
institutional texts. 


The education advisors wanted to create a PowerPoint display that they could take with 
them when they went to various recruitment functions such as visiting high-schools, visits to 
non-profit organizations, and to First Nations organizations. How the education advisors were 
required to create their PowerPoint presentation illustrates the institutional coordination achieved 
through this digital text. The description of making this PowerPoint presentation is provided by 
Julie, another educational advisor. 


Julie stated that up to this time no PowerPoint presentation for recruiting to the community 
college’s programs and services had ever existed. As the education advisors began working on it, 
they were informed that they had to obtain the approval of the marketing department. Management 
considered this presentation as promotional and marketing material of the institution and so the 
marketing department’s approval was required. To obtain this approval the PowerPoint 
presentation had to meet certain institutional criteria and standards. 


Julie reported that these criteria and standards had to be consistent with those used by the 
marketing department. To be consistent all information in the presentation had to be accurate, such 
as the current offering of programs and their tuition fees. As well, the PowerPoint presentation had 
to use the community college’s standard colors and fonts. Any pictures of students used in the 
presentation had to be approved. Only when their completed PowerPoint presentation was 
approved by the marketing department could they then use it to recruit potential students. 


The description by Julie highlights the detailed textual consistency of the institution by the 
marketing department of the PowerPoint presentation that the education advisors and others 
would be using to recruit people. Their recruitment would be based on institutionally consistent 
and standardized promotional material. The PowerPoint presentation became an institutional 
coordinating device between the two departments and for the general public. When the education 
advisors and access coordinators now used this PowerPoint presentation it would convey official 
institutional consistency which means that the same information in the same style is used 
throughout the organization and to those people seeing and hearing it in the general public. This 
standardized textual material is passed on to people seeing and listening to their presentation in 
order to attract them into the institution’s programs and courses. 
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The PowerPoint presentation became part of the recruiting process by the advisors and 
access coordinators. The next section will describe its use in making presentations to the general 
public and high-schools. This will be followed by showing that recruitment was expanded to include 
giving campus tours. The last section will present the work of the advisors and access coordinators 
concerning the overnight dormitory stay at the main campus of high-school students. Their work of 
recruiting possible students now included all these parts. While this sequence is the way that 
recruitment developed at this community college this process is not necessarily followed by 
students and others from the general public. The point to be made here is that these three work 
processes will reveal how recruiting involved drawing people into the operations of the community 
college so that they would apply for its programs. 


1.1.2 Institutional Representation to the Public: Mediating Post-Secondary Education 
Concepts 


The educational advisors and access coordinators represented the community college 
through various presentations. The public presentations were made at various sites and events 
which included high-schools, adult education classes and First Nations communities, people in 
villages and towns. These locations were used by the advisors and access coordinators to draw 
people into the programs and services of the local community college. The people at these sites 
constituted potential students. 


The point advanced here is that the recruitment work by the advisors and access 
coordinators involved bridging a conceptual divide between the potential students and the 
operation of the community college or institution. How these employees were able to mediate that 
relation by representing the institution is described here. I begin by considering their 
representation of the community college at the high-schools to draw these students into its 
programs and services. 


The education advisors and First Nations access coordinators became aware of a problem in 
recruiting high-school students while being part of the annual fall presentations at the local 
high-school by various BC post-secondary institutions (PSIs). These presentations were in the 
evening where both students and parents are able to attend. The local community college 
representatives became aware of a problem that some parents and high-school students 
encountered while listening to sessions from the university presenters. The problem that they 
encountered was that many parents and high-school students did not understand or misunderstood 
some of the words or concepts used by the post-secondary education representatives. One local 
community college education advisor, Julie, described how she came to recognize this difference: 


Julie: So, what happened on Monday night for example, we had, altogether, we had seven students 
come visit us in an hour and 15 minutes. And then once the two sessions were done there was an open 
session where students could walk around. All of a sudden, our third session, when people didn't have 
to sign up, we had like 25 to 30 kids and their parents swarm us. 
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[Someone said the following.] "We don’t want to do an Arts degree. If we wanted to do Arts we’d go to 
Emily Carr [Emily Carr University of Art and Design]". 


[Julie’s response] “Oh, an arts degree isn't necessarily painting and drawing. Arts is like English, history, 
criminology, and then they were like, ‘Oh, we didn't even know that." They didn't even know the basics 
of going to a post-secondary... They didn't know anything about post-secondary when we sat down. 
Now, they were just overwhelmed. "So, we'll go to the [community] college and find out what the... 
Where do we even start?" 


There are two important parts to this description. The first one concerns the increased 
number of students and parents that came to see the community college representatives. These 
numbers are a reflection of the potential interest in attending programs at the community college. 
In part, their work is measured by the number of high-school students that they attract. The more 
numbers, the more their representation will have been worthwhile for the community college. 
High-school students and their parents are already seen in terms of numbers by the community 
college and not as people. 


The second part involves a continuation of the concepts that were not understood by the 
high-school students and their parents by the community college representatives the next day at 
another high-school. What reinforced the idea of students and parents unfamiliar with concepts in 
post-secondary education was that this occurred again at the presentations in the neighboring 
high-school. As Julie continues: 


Julie: And we found the exact same thing happening in [the next town] on Tuesday night. Everyone 
wanted to go to SFU, UVIC, Trinity Western, Okanagan College. And then all of a sudden it was like, "We 
don't even know how to apply to go to school". And they were embarrassed to ask at SFU and UVIC. 
They all came running to us at the walk around. So, we're finding that the high school students don't 
really know enough about the decisions that they are making and then they come to us after to try to 
fillin the back what they don't know. 


At both high-schools, students and parents were unfamiliar with the concepts used in 
post-secondary institutions and felt overwhelmed. The concepts with which they were generally 
unfamiliar were those concerning programs, such as what is an Arts degree, and the operations of a 
post-secondary institution, like applying for a program. The reason for their unfamiliarity with the 
particular language of post-secondary education is given by an education advisor: 


Julie: ... a lot of the parents, who have kids graduating now [from high-school] didn't actually attend 
post-secondary and get good jobs. So, they, they're not familiar with the process of post-secondary and 
they're embarrassed. 


The conceptual difference between the post-secondary institution representatives anda 
significant number of local high-school students and their parents is part of their routine social 
class relation. The working class parents and students did not know or understand these concepts 
pertaining to programs and their operations. This led them to seek out the local community college 
representatives to help them. 
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The educational advisors and First Nations Access coordinators recognized this difference. 
Julie and Mildred met to discuss ideas about going to the high school to do a 20 minute introduction 
about how to go to a community college and how to look for program options perhaps bringing 
along a university credit instructor to do a mock lecture for 15 minutes. This would usually be 
organized by the high-school counsellor. The whole idea behind doing this was expressed by 
another educational advisor as, "To get that transition going”. The transition that is being referred to 
here is the knowledge that the students and their parents will need to move from high school to 
post-secondary education. 


Another way that they planned to do this was to go to a high-school class. Julie described 
this plan in the following way: 


Julie: We, Mildred [First Nations access coordinator] and I, have made the choice to go down to the 
high school once a month and potentially, actually sit in a CAPP [career and personal planning] class 
and discuss education there because there's so many of them that don’t know the basics like, what is an 
art? What is a trade? 


Part of the work of the advisors and access coordinators is to mediate the transition 
between the high-schools and post-secondary institutions like the community college. Their work 
here involves explaining the concepts and procedures that are used in post-secondary education to 
students and parents. This work helps not only the community college in its recruitment for 
applications but also all the other PSIs since some students will choose one of them. It facilitates the 
social class transition between high-schools and post-secondary institutions. 


What is significant about the work of the education advisors and access coordinators with 
high-school students and their parents is the circular conceptual process involved. The problems 
originated in the interaction between the local people (high-school students and their parents) and 
the representatives of the PSIs. The students and parents did not understand the education 
concepts of the recruiters and they, in turn, were unaware that their language did not help them to 
recruit potential students. The high-school students and parents demonstrated that they did not 
understand some of the concepts of post-secondary education by using them incorrectly to the 
community college representatives. The community college representatives were able to explain 
these educational concepts and procedures. The high-school students and parents were then able to 
use their new understanding of these concepts similar to the way that they are used in PSIs. By 
helping high-school students and their parents to understand these concepts the community college 
representatives created a consistency of knowledge between the two levels of education. That 
consistency meant that the high-school students and their parents had to learn these concepts to 
undertake post-secondary education. The circularity of this conceptual process originated with the 
problem in the interaction between high-school students and parents and the PSI representatives. 
That conceptual problem was recognized by the community college representatives. They clarified 
these concepts so that high-school students and parents in turn were able to use them similar to 
that of the PSI representatives. The high-school students and their parents had to understand and 
adapt to the conceptual use presented by the PSls. 
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The other feature here is that the community college representatives are very aware of the 
number of high-school students and parents that came to see them. These numbers reveal the 
volume of people that are interested in the community college in general by thinking that they 
should go to school to improve themselves and those that have a preference for a possible program. 
The community college representatives will be able to report these numbers to their supervisors to 
indicate that their presence at these recruitment efforts was worthwhile for the institution. 


Another source of potential students for the community college is in adult education classes. 
The recruitment work of the advisors and access coordinators is directed here to the interests of 
these adult students. In addition to providing general knowledge about the programs and 
operations the main focus of these recruiters is on coordinating the interests of the adult students 
with the relevant programs. It is highly likely that many of these students are taking the high-school 
courses that are the prerequisites for a community college program. An education advisor describes 
the recruitment work here: 


Rosa: Ah, um, there's an adult education program in Kincolith. There's one in Kitop and there's one in 
Kitsumkalum, Gitawk.... We kinda talk to them. We'll bring along a coordinator or an instructor with 
us. That, that if they express certain interest in a program and then we set it up to bring in an expert in 
that area with us. 


Jake: Right. So you have to contact that person and find out what the interests of the students are. All 
those kinds of things 


Rosa: Yeah. 
Jake: before you actually leave? 
Rosa: Right, yeah. 


By going to adult education classes the community college representatives, including a 
program coordinator or instructor, are able to explain the specific concepts and processes, from 
being admitted into a program to the courses in the curriculum, for these adult students. In turn, the 
community college representatives obtain some idea of the number of students interested in 
specific programs. Both students and program coordinator or instructor get an opportunity to meet 
each other. 


The recruitment process in a village located within the community college’s region uses a 
different method with First Nations villages. The education advisors or access coordinators begin by 
requesting permission to attend something in a village or community, such as a local adult 
education class. Once permission is received the education advisor and access coordinators will 
then go to the village and provide a general description of the community college’s programs, their 
costs, the admission procedures and any other general information, such as the cafeteria and dorms. 


When specific and sometimes detailed information about a program and its courses are 
requested other community college personnel are added, such as a program coordinator or 
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instructor of a program. In such instances, the local people or students are able to get to knowa 
particular program coordinator or instructor(s) and in turn they learn about the kind of students 
that are interested in the requested program. Meeting the people’s interests and explaining to them 
the concepts and procedures concerning the kind of program that they are considering is vital to 
having them come to the institution to add to the numbers of a program and to the institutions 
numbers in general. 


On occasion, a First Nations access coordinator and education advisor will seek to recruit 
from a wide array of people in a First Nations village by creating a community event to draw them 
into programs or provide a specific training request for the continuing education program (renamed 
as Workforce Training & Continuing Studies) of the community college. The lead on this approach to 
recruiting is taken by the access coordinator to establish the relation with elders or leaders of the 
local village and to determine if there are any other activities going on which would conflict with 
their presentation. Instructors are invited who want to go with them. One access coordinator, 
Mildred, describes their trip as “putting a caravan together” so that they can have “a community 
event” where they will talk about “services and programs’. 


Their recruitment strategy is to convey the services (such as advising students, financial 
assistance, application procedures and so on) and programs of the community college to a wide 
number of people in a village or town. This is done in order to have as many of them who are 
interested to apply for a community college program or course. Some instructors are added who can 
provide specific knowledge about their programs and courses. 


Overall, the access coordinators and advisors undertake recruiting in various sites in order 
to draw these people into the community college’s programs. They may do this without or with 
coordinators of programs and instructors. Their method of institutional recruitment involves 
mediating between people (such as high-school students and their parents) and the programs and 
services offered by the community college. Their work involves text-mediated presentations to 
clarify the concepts used in post-secondary education. The goal is to attract First Nations people, 
high-school and adult education students as well as anyone interested in public events. Through 
these presentations people at various locations come to understand the meaning of these 
post-secondary education concepts and begin to use them in line with the community college. This 
is a conceptual preparation for people interested in pursuing post-secondary education. 


The mediating work of these employees to recruit people in various locations is successful 
given that they are able to report that some have expressed an interest in going to the community 
college. Though only some people may apply from those interested that is still beneficial to the 
community college numbers. 


As areminder, the concept of “number” is an institutional idea that involves the routine 
reference to people and students as numbers. The advisors and access coordinators use them 
interchangeably. Thus begins the generalizing of people that these employees work with into 
various numbers for programs and the institution in total. 
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These recruitment efforts are a benefit to the programs at the local community college. 
While recruitment through presentations helps various kinds of people prepare to apply to 
programs there is no experience attached to the conceptual knowledge provided by these 
employees. Part of that conceptual experience for people is provided through campus tours. 


1.1.3 Experiencing Post-Secondary Education Concepts Through Campus Tours 


One way that the educational advisors and the First Nations access coordinators attracted 
high-school students to the community college was to provide them with a tour of the campus. The 
point advanced here is that a campus tour provides potential students with experiences of the 
concepts that were conveyed during presentations by community college employees, such as 
registration area, program coordinators and program location, instructor offices, campus bookstore, 
trades shops, library, etc. Campus tours may of course be undertaken without having listened to a 
previous presentation by its employees. What the tours provide is a conceptual and practical 
experience of a post-secondary education institution. The community college, in turn, takes account 
of the number of people taking the tour and their interests. 


Coming to the campus makes potential students familiar with its physical space, the various 
buildings and First Nations Longhouse and what is contained in them, such as the location of 
registration, instructor offices, classrooms, trades shops, bookstore, library, and cafeteria and so on. 
It is an initial orientation to the campus. The thinking of the education advisors and access 
coordinators was that if more potential students could be persuaded to take a tour of the campus 
the more they might become interested in taking a program at the community college. This point is 
exemplified in the following description by an education advisor: 


Julie: We’d partner up with the high school. We did a Student-for- a-Day on one of the students’ 
non-instructional days [NID] where we had 70 kids on their own time come up and do a tour of the 
[community] college for four hours. We had lunch for them and anything else they’d like to try. Three 
or four different program areas that they were interested in, they could actually try. Next year we're 
doing it full. This year we only did it with 70. 


Next year we're moving forward with the high school principal and doing it for all grade 11s 
and 12s. So, they would actually come and participate in lectures for the full day. They come to class at 
nine. Kinda be treated like a university student and try different programs that interested them. So 
that’s something moving forward for the fall. 


The significance of this “student-for-a day” event for the education advisors and access 
coordinators was that it attracted 70 high-school students to the main campus. They used this 
number to expand on attracting all students, not only from grade 12 but also grade 11. The 
endorsement of the high-school principal to such a community college recruitment event lent 
support to it. With more high-school students taking a campus tour, a larger pool of potential 
“recruits” to programs and courses is created. As well, high-school students not yet in grade 12 may 
give the community college a head start on recruiting them since there are other post-secondary 
education alternatives open to them. 
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1.1.3.1 The Campus Tour Request Form Coordinates the Campus Tour 


The campus tour became part of the routine recruitment efforts of the local community 
college. Now, anyone who requests a campus tour has to complete a form. This form serves to 
coordinate the employees in various departments of the community college. An education advisor 
describes what occurred after making a short presentation about community college programs at a 
social service agency. 


Julie: We went down there to [a social service agency]. We did a mini presentation of what we offer. 
They said, "We wanna come and take a look." 


Their manager, JS, e-mailed me and asked me if he could come with his students from 10 to 12. 
They want to see the dorms, the trades, culinary arts and CCP [career and college preparation 
program]. 


The educational advisor e-mailed them back with a copy of a campus tour request form that they 
complete and return: 


Julie: They click off what they want, the number of students and they submit this to us and we go 
forward. 


When the form for a campus tour is returned to the education advisor it reveals its 
coordination of various institutional functions. The document provides an indication of the program 
areas that those who are requesting a tour wish to see. This means that the respective program 
coordinators have to be notified to prepare for it. The cafeteria has to be informed of potentially 
extra students coming so that they prepare more than the usual number of meals. The number of 
students likely to attend also means that the education advisors and access coordinators have to 
decide how to organize the volume of students into meaningful group sizes and lead each group. 
The total number of students planning on coming gives an indication of its recruitment potential 
that programs and management would be interested in. The form serves as a valuable coordinating 
tool between those requesting a campus tour and the various departments of the community 
college. 


1.1.3.2 Campus Tours Expand Student Recruitment Work for Education Advisors and Access 
Coordinators 


As the work of campus tours expanded, this increased the work of recruitment for the 
educational advisors and access coordinators and other co-workers within the student services 
area. One education advisor proclaimed that now about half of their work was doing student 
recruitment: 


Julie: So, when they're coming here, when they come up, they... So this is what I mean. So half our job is 
not even doing our job anymore. It's pretty much being recruiters or student liaisons to other, or 
liaisons to other, or liaisons for the [community] college. 


Jake: Oh really? 
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Julie: So, um, we will kinda take the lead on different ones. So, depending on who they contact... So 
sometimes people are under the habit of just contacting the advisor for information like that. A lot of 
the bands that do it [high school tours], contact the First Nations access coordinator. We all kinda get 
together and do it. If there's more than 30 or 20 in a group, we split them up. 


The way that the student service workers deal with this increase in recruiting and 
advising/coordinating access work was as a group. Different co-workers took the initiative on 
recruitment work depending on who is contacted for a campus tour or event. Typically, the 
education advisors and First Nations access coordinators get the requests. They, in turn, will involve 
other co-workers to undertake the work especially if the visiting group is over 20-30 people. Each 
one of the support staff adds part of the recruitment activity to their work while they continue to do 
the original main part of their job. 


The level to which recruitment has increased the work of education advisors and access 
coordinators is significant. For instance, as an educational advisor stated: 


Julie: We actually have high school students on the campus all the time now. We have a grade 10 
group... that are all under us as well. 


Jake: Has there been a decline in the number of people wanting advising over the last year or two? 
Julie: I found the opposite. 
Jake: There's been more people that want ...? 


Julie: I feel, from my experience, I can't comment on the other campuses, um, we have a larger number 
of high school students coming. 


At the main campus, the success of the student services workers’ recruitment efforts, 
starting from grade 10 and on, has increased the number of high-school students requesting 
advising and access help. The way that they have incorporated this extra work of recruitment is by 
working as a group. 


One of the consequences of adding recruitment to their regular work is that the advisors 
and access coordinators are not able to see individual people, the appointments that may have been 
made, on those days that they have a recruitment event. The recruitment seems to take priority. An 
employee, such as a registration clerk in the student services staff either has to rebook 
appointments or plan ahead, if they’re able to do that, to enter the time of the recruitment events in 
the future. The existing people with appointments, the actual potential students for the community 
college, are relegated to a lesser priority. This is because all of the work is being done by the same 
number of student services staff. 


The work of recruiting through campus tours provides people with visual experiences of 
some of the concepts used in post-secondary education. People get to know the location of various 
departments, see what is located in them such as shops, library, classrooms, dorms and so on. Many 
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departments are involved with these recruitment events. The institution considers it important 
enough to have the advisors and access coordinators do more recruitment and add this additional 
work to the department. The community college does this to help ensure a consistent supply of 
people to apply for its programs. One additional experience that has been added to recruitment 
work is to provide potential students with a brief experience of going to the community college. 


1.1.4 Simulating Post-Secondary Education for High-School Students in the Institution’s 
Operations: The “Test Drive” Program 


Educational advisors and First Nations access coordinators created a recruitment program 
called “Test Drive” (see NWCC website test drive) to bring high-school students to the main campus 
of the community college. By engaging high-school students in some community college programs 
and social activities the purpose was to have them choose programs at the local community college 
over those at other post-secondary education institutions. Here is how Rosa, an education advisor, 
briefly describes the test drive program: 


Rosa: Ahm, well, Test Drive. That was steered towards getting high school students familiar with the 
[community] college. 


Jake: Could you just explain that a little bit? 


Rosa: Um. So it’s a, a three-day program that we piloted last year. Ah, they stay in the dorms. So the 
students were staying in the dorms. They were taking part in mini classes to kinda give them a feel of 
what college, [community] college would be like. 


Jake: Right. 


Rosa: Eating in the cafeteria, workshops on financial aid, workshops on some student success, free 
time, to just an immersion kind of, kind of program. 


Jake: Oh, okay. 


Rosa: And we have a really positive feedback... Actually got some students that took part in that, that 
are joining us this year and have last year. 


The test drive program introduced high-school students to some of the services, programs, 
employees and workings of the community college. The educational advisors and access 
coordinators considered their work a success because some of these students then attended 
programs at the community college. Essentially, the success of this program, the “positive feedback”, 
was the number of students that the institution was able to obtain. 


Though the “Test Drive” recruitment was successful given that it added numbers for the 
community college, it was not without its problems. Some of the negative experiences that the 


advisors and access coordinators encountered with the high-school students were the following: 


e They had to go and physically wake some of them up in the morning. 
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e Some students were being paid to be at Test Drive so they didn’t feel that they actually needed 
to do anything because the community college was getting to have them. 

e Some of the high-school students left the campus when they were not allowed to do so. Some 
took off until 3 or 4 in the morning. 
Three young men had to be removed. They were angry. 
The students had to get up at 8 o'clock, swore at the advisors for making them do that so that 
they would get to class and told them where to go. 


Despite these negative aspects the educational advisors and First Nations access coordinators 
were working to improve Test Drive. They recommended to their managers that: 


Chaperones be present from the student’s community. 
The hands-on things worked well, such as in the kitchen, but they were not interested in sitting 
and listening to someone talk. So, more hands-on activities were required. 

e All students need to have the opportunity to do the hands-on activity and not just some of 
them. So time has to be allotted for that. 

e More involvement from other employees at the community college then just the student 
services staff. 


The employees working on Test Drive highlighted the importance and success of the program in 
terms of the numbers of potential students that they were able to bring to the institution. 


Julie: I know from last year’s Test Drive we had at least 8 of them come [to the community college]. 


The point made here is that the creation of this program by the educational advisors and access 
coordinators is a source for drawing potential students into community college programs. While 
there are some positive and negative educational aspects to this recruitment program the 
overriding feature of success for the employees that were involved in it was that it added numbers 
into programs which is what the institution requires. 


Overall, simulating a community college experience is just one kind of recruitment event. 
Offering campus tours and having the advisors and access coordinators give presentations are 
others. A potential student may be involved in one or two or possibly all three. The pattern of 
recruitment used by these employees is based on increasing the involvement of students in the 
workings of the community college. This provides potential students the conceptual knowledge and 
experience of attending the community college as a post-secondary education institution. By 
drawing people into the workings of this institution the intent is to have them apply to its programs 
and thus be counted. 


Though the recruitment work by the advisors and access coordinator was going well for the 
institution, it was brought to a halt by layoff notices from the senior managers. 


1.1.5 Institutional Layoff Notices Bring Student Recruitment to a Temporary Halt 
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The recruitment work came to a temporary halt in 2012 when the senior managers of the 
institution issued massive employee layoffs in what they claimed was to “balance its budget”. Part of 
the process of issuing layoff notices to support staff employees was that employees with more 
seniority exercised their right to replace or “bump” an employee out of their job who had less. As 
the bumping progressed throughout the general support staff, this also affected the educational 
advisors. As this process unfolded it put an end to recruiting in the high-schools by the education 
advisors and access coordinators. This temporary halt in recruitment is described by an educational 
advisor this way: 


Julie: Right now [2012] no one is going to the high schools to recruit students in our communities. We 
have UNBC, UVIC, UBC, UBCO, coming to our community to recruit at the high-school actively at least 
once or twice a year. We don't do that. 


Our recruitment is extremely low... We don't have anyone actively going to the high-schools 
regularly. We could have someone sitting there once a week, twice a week to curb that. 


Recruitment was never in the original job description for the education advisors and the 
First Nations access coordinators. Julie mentioned this as, “They've assumed that role when it's not 
necessarily their role”. These community college employees simply began to do recruitment since no 
one else was doing it and then ceased when management issued layoff notices and individual 
support staff exercised their right to bump workers with less seniority. 


During this time the only recruitment occurring was that which was directed by 
management. To curb institutional spending management instituted a new policy which was to 
refuse to give support staff “flex time” for time spent away from the institution for doing 
recruitment. For instance, if recruitment work was undertaken in the evening then the support staff 
worker was able to take some time off from work the next day or would be allowed to “bank” the 
time that the institution owed her or him and perhaps take all the banked time in its entirety. The 
institution would then have to decide how to cover the time and work of the support staff employee 
who was away. Management considered this time as overtime, even though no extra pay was 
involved for the employee. In general, management now did not like overtime of any kind. The only 
way to get flex time /overtime now was as a directive from management. For example: 


Julie: There was one [recruitment/information session directed by management] up in Telegraph Creek 
about a month ago 


Jake: yeah 


Julie: where it was imperative that the [community] college went up. So, um, our trades dean, 
coordinator, advisor, our First Nations access coordinator, our library staff and eight continuing 
education or work skill, work skills and training continuing education department with their name 
change... 


You have to be asked to go... Like, you have to have permission to do those kind of activities 
now 
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Jake: Right. So that the managers wouldn't give you any money to go? 
Julie: Yeah. 


Recruitment that once originated with the education advisors and access coordinators was 
transformed into requiring management approval. This brought the recruitment by advisors and 
access coordinators to a temporary halt. According to one support staff employee in the registrar’s 
office, the employee layoff and subsequent stoppage of student recruitment decreased the 
institutions enrollment by one third, which is a very significant decrease. Only management 
directed recruitment now came to exist for the institution. The advisors and access coordinators 
then spent more time on advising people about applying for a program and assisting existing 
community college students. 


By way of asummary, this section described an initial step in the organizational circuit to 
apply and register as a student in a program. Those high-school students and members of the 
general public that did participate in a recruitment event were able to do so in various ways. The 
advisors and access coordinators initiated doing recruitment since they recognized its contribution 
to enhancing student applications to programs at a small community college. An important initial 
method they employed was to clarify post-secondary concepts to potential students and their 
families. When students adopted these concepts and their meaning they came to share the same 
institutional language that the advisors and access coordinators used. Communicating with shared 
conceptual meanings would facilitate the search for a relevant program and organizational services. 


One way that potential students could experience these concepts was through the campus 
tours. There they would be able to see where the programs and services were located and talk with 
some of representatives. The campus tour forms coordinated the work of the relevant community 
college employees intended for the campus tour. These tours expanded the work of the advisors and 
the access coordinators (as well as other employees involved in them) which was absorbed with the 
assistance of coworkers. 


The last method of work described by the advisors and access coordinators concerned the 
creation of high-school students participating in short lectures and an overnight stay in the 
community college dormitories. This program was called “test drive”. Through it high-school 
students could obtain some involvement in community college operations. 


The advisors and the access coordinators were involved in these different kinds of work 
pertaining to student recruitment. These efforts contributed to bringing more potential students, 
who would, hopefully, apply to the community college’s programs. What brought student 
recruitment to a temporary halt was management’s issuing of layoff notices that included advisors 
and access coordinators, along with most of the support staff of the community college. Thereafter, 
more involvement and approval from management was required to undertake student recruitment. 


What the work of advisors and access coordinators revealed was that student recruitment 
involved various levels of experience for potential students. This includes knowing about the 
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institution and its concepts through textual presentations, to touring the campus and a brief 
participation in its programs and operations. A potential student may participate in one or all of 
these and decide to apply to a community college program. The advisors and access coordinators 
created a form of recruitment based on the knowledge that a range of experiences with the 
institution is likely to increase the desire of potential students to apply to a community college 
program. Each part of the recruitment process has the potential to attract potential students to the 
community college and its programs. When all these parts of the recruitment process are halted so 
is the potential for students to apply and register in programs and courses. A consequence of sucha 
temporary stoppage was a decrease in student applications and their counting. 


The recruiting of students by the advisors and access coordinators tends to be general and 
convey the variety of programs available. Some students will seek assistance in deciding on which 
specific program that they should take. This is the next step for a potential student to take. Advising 
potential students as to which program to take is work undertaken primarily by the advisors. The 
educational advisors seek to match potential students with a specific program that will take them to 
the next step of this circuit and apply for it. 


1.2 Advising Students: Matching People with a Program 


As hinted at, not everyone who attends a community college program seeks the assistance of 
an education advisor or access coordinator, but many do. They seek help in deciding on which one 
of the varied community college programs that they should take. The general work of institutional 
advising consists of matching a person with a program. How that work process is undertaken is 
described here. For potential students that went to a recruitment activity with these employees, 
seeking advice would be their second step in this beginning institutional circuit. Those students 
who did not go to a recruitment event, this would be their start in this circuit. The point here is that 
the process that students follow does not necessarily match that which is established by the 
institution. Irrespective of how students come to seek the assistance of advisors, they become more 
involved in the institution’s first circuit. Many returning students also seek the help of advisors in 
continuing their education and become part of the first circuit once again. 


Though the work of educational advisors directs students to apply to specific programs and 
courses, they encounter a number of problems. The kind of problems that they encounter are 
bureaucratic and institutional. These problems impede their work with students. Consequently, the 
dilemma between helping students advance to whatever their next step is and having this process 
impeded by elements of this and other post-secondary education institutions, creates a delay in 
having students counted, especially for applications and registrations. Simply, the advisors work to 
generate numbers for programs and the institution while those who manage the institution along 
with some other post-secondary institutions dealy that counting of students. This argument will be 
shown in the following way. 


I begin this general argument by showing how advisors and to a lesser degree access 
coordinators go about advising people and returning students about programs and courses. A 
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number of strategies used by advisors will be described here. Many of these are mediated by texts 
or documents. One such strategy concerns the way that advisors relate with instructors and the 
institutional policy of “permission of instructor” will be considered. How advisors do their job, 
especially with new students, under this policy will be presented here. Advising students also 
occurs among various institutional relations that may impede their work. The impact that changes 
made in high-schools and other post-secondary institutions have on advising community college 
students will be considered here. The final aspect relating to the work of advising concerns some of 
the bureaucratic problems within the community college with which the advisors and access 
coordinators have to contend. It will be shown that these internal problems create delays in 
advising students and subsequent counting of them for programs and the institution. 


Based on the preceding, specific points in support of this argument are presented in the 
following headings: 


A. The General Work of Advising Students 
B. Advising Under the Institution’s Policy of Admitting People by “Permission of Instructor” 
C. Organizational Work Problems of Education Advisors and Access Coordinators 


D. Educational Institutions Create Problems for Advising Students 


A. The General Work of Advising Students 


The major part of the work of education advisors and access coordinators is student 
advising. This is especially true for the education advisors who are highlighted here. What is 
described here is how the advisors undertake their work from first meeting someone who is 
uncertain about which program or course to take to matching them with one. The advisors have a 
number of ways to do this with potential students. To help understand their work process I offer the 
following brief background. 


One general method that advisors and access coordinators use with students is that of 
“switching standpoints” or stands. Throughout their work they shift their position between 
supporting a person’s educational and employment interests and that of the requirements and 
description of the institution’s programs and courses. When they seek to understand a person’s 
education or future work interests they adopt that person’s stance in searching for a relevant 
program. They switch to the institution’s stand when they present a program’s admission 
requirements, coursework, and so on. By switching their standpoints between a person’s interests 
and the institutions program offerings they coordinate these two work activities in order to align 
that person with a program(s). Essentially, the advising work strives to align a person witha 
community college program until a match is achieved. The education advisor may relate their 
student programs and course experiences as well as that of others to a potential student in this 
process of deciding on a possible program. I refer to this work process of aligning a person with a 
program as “institutional matching”. An advisor switches stands between a person’s interest and 
various institutional programs until a match with a program is achieved. For instance, if a person 
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tells the advisor that they want to take trades training and that they really enjoy working on cars, 
the advisor can readily adopt their interest and recommend that they take the automotive program. 
The education advisor matches a person’s interest with an institutional program. 


The work of switching standpoints to arrive at an institutional matching takes for granted 
the existing bureaucratic organization with its levels consisting of programs and courses. For 
example, there is a program for practical nursing in health and human services at one level anda 
program for nurses in the university credit program at another level. Hierarchy and inequality are 
thus built into the institution’s organization of education. A person’s education is accomplished by 
completing a program and its courses thereby receiving an institutional credential that shows the 
level completed, such as a certificate, diploma or associate degree. These credentials are then used 
by students to obtain employment or continue their education at a technological institute or 
university. The education advisors work with this social class hierarchy of education programs in 
advising potential or returning students. 


While the preceding assumes that people seeking advice are new students, advisors also 
assist students who have moved on to apply and register for a program and courses. They use the 
concept of switching stands to help people and students with a range of other concerns, such as 
with gaining admission to programs, registration procedures, transfer of course and program credit 
between and among post-secondary institutions and so on. These are also considered though the 
main emphasis in this part is on describing how education advisors do their work with new 
students at the community college and how their work directs people into a program which 
contributes to the number count for the program and the institution. 


The education advisors work occurs in their office where they meet students. Various 
aspects that will be considered in deciding on a program include, focusing on a student’s concern 
for employment, advising students that more work is expected than in high-school, views of online 
education (“pajama ed”), narrowing in on a program or considering two programs (referred to as 
“coupling” programs), and then deciding on a program that results in a text called a “curriculum 


” 


map”. 


The work of educational advising occurs in appointments that are scheduled by the student 
or possible other community college employee with an educational advisor. 


A.1 Scheduled Appointments: Specific Information and the Explanation of Program Concepts and 
Procedures 


As stated, most of the work of education advisors is accomplished by appointments in an 
office. “Appointments” are agreed upon times for a person(s) to meet with an advisor. One education 
advisor describes the time spent advising high-school students and parents or guardians. Typically, 
an appointment with an advisor will last about an hour, though the amount of time may vary as well 
as the number of appointments. One advisor offers the following description about the time spent 
with a person providing information and a limit to what can be provided: 
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Jake: How long do you spend with a person? 
Julie: High-school students and parents, it can be as short as 45 [minutes], as long as two hours. 
Jake: A couple of sessions, a couple meetings? 


Julie: I do. I tend to book appointments in hour sessions unless I know it's something quite, there's 
something to talk about ‘cause lots of changes with online education. People want to be able to dabble 
in face-to-face and online. So, if you have to start searching for something online too ... 


Jake: You do that with them right here? [In her office] 


Julie: Yeah. But I do tell them right up front that transferability, I cannot confirm transferability. You 
have to do that at the institution you're looking at going to. Cover my butt. 


Jake: Okay. 


Julie: So, roughly 45 min., 30 to 45 min. is probably pretty normal. I book meetings on the hour every 
hour... parents is at least 45 to an hour. They have a million questions. 


Education advisors are able to regulate their time at work with people depending on the 
kind of information that they are providing. This is accomplished generally in one hour time slots or 
more depending on the subject matter being discussed, such as online education. There are some 
things that advisors cannot confirm for potential students in this time period and that has to do 
with the transfer credit of courses to another post-secondary institution. The ultimate authority on 
that is the institution to which the student wants to transfer. 


These appointments are with one person or more such as parents with a high-school 
student. What advisors do is answer the questions that these people have about all aspects of 
programs and courses and organizational procedures. The advisors use the institution’s educational 
program structure and explain it in these sessions. Their understanding is conveyed to people so 
that they adopt it in their thinking about what program and courses to take and how to go about 
doing that in a bureaucratic institution. One crucial area of conveying information concerns 
program and course changes, such as those offered online and those taking place face-to-face at the 
community college. That information has to be accurate and current for people planning to enrol in 
them when courses start in September for the academic year. 


When education advisors convey the institution’s programs of education they do this with 
the words that the institution uses. For instance, the concept of “online” is conveyed to people to 
mean that a program or course is offered on a computer network and class attendance is not 
required. The term “face-to-face” is imparted to refer to a program or course where a student 
attends classes by an instructor for coursework. “Transferability” may require explaining as it is 
used to refer to courses offered at the community college that receive credit at another 
post-secondary institution. Follow-up terms like “credit” may also need clarification. The advisor 
uses this institutional language and imparts that to the people being advised. 
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In addition to explaining the institutional language in these one hour sessions the advisors 
are also concerned that the information that they provide to the “millions of questions” that are 
asked of them is accurate. Students assume that the information advisors provide is accurate. 
Advisors are careful to point out when their information can not be confirmed. The language “cover 
my butt” acknowledges when they are not able to provide accurate information such as for course 
transferability. 


Given that appointments are generally individually based there is a limit to the number of 
people that can be seen in a day (or week, month). A surge of inquiries for appointments in a given 
time period, such as just before classes begin in September of each year, would mean that it would 
take some time before a person could see an advisor. Most people are able to see an advisor if they 
choose to do so and are thus able to obtain the information and procedures that they need so that 
they have a better understanding of the organization’s programs and procedures. An integral part of 
explaining programs involves “paper” or texts. 


A.2 Institutional Advising as a Text Mediated Process with People 


Much of the work that an education advisor does with people is mediated with texts and 
documents, sometimes referred to simply as “paper”. Here I show how the relation between an 
education advisor and person (such as a potential new student to a program) is mediated by texts. 
Indeed, I will show that the texts play a crucial role in this relation and are the focus of much of the 
advising that takes place. There is a knowledge process that is described with the advisor clarifying 
the meaning of texts such that the person or potential new student understands them and is able to 
complete them in order to apply for a program. Advisors realize that while some people may 
understand the items in a text, others may not and so prepare the person for a possible return 
appointment for more clarification. 


The textually mediated relation between education advisors and the person(s) generally 
starts with the first meeting. Here is how an educational advisor describes what she does for a 
person in the first couple of meetings. 


Rosa: When I meet with them for like the first or second time, I usually print off the entire admission 
requirements to the program and, and give that to them, especially the more complicated ones where 
there is criminal record checks and things beyond the academic requirements. 


Jake: Do you go over those things? Do you explain them a lot? 


Rosa: I do. Yeah. I do. And some people get it and they'll take notes and some people will phone later 
and some people don't get it at all. 


The advisor gives the person(s) documents from the institution, such as the admission 
requirements for a program. In this way, the advisor is facilitating the text-mediated program of the 
institution to a particular individual(s). For example, the admission requirements are stated in the 
organization’s documents and online, such as the community college calendar so that anyone who 
has the document can read it. Giving the requirements to the person extends the information in 
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those texts to people being advised. These program and admission documents coordinate the 
advising between the education advisor and person. 


Some people will understand the concepts contained within program admission 
requirements though this might take a few appointments or sessions with the advisor. Some people 
do not and do not seek further advice. The onus here is on the person pursuing admission into a 
program to contact the advisor for further clarification on any terms and procedures that are not 
understood. That person(s) has to learn and understand the concepts and procedures of the 
admission requirements of the program in order to complete them. Essentially, the person has to 
adapt to the program and the text-mediated way it is organized in order to pursue it. 


The reason that people are given as many documents as possible is explained by the 
following educational advisor. Included in the documents are those designed to help new applicants 
meet the admission requirements for a program. 


Rosa: I try and give them as much paper as I can. So, if I can give them a program outline or 
information sheet because I find people forget a lot. They'll go home and completely forget everything 
that we've talked about and it helps keep them organized. They'll come back and say something that 
was, was misleading. 


Jake: Right. What’s an information sheet? 


Rosa: Um. For example, for the social work program you need to have 45 hours of volunteer experience. 
So," Where can I get that?” And I take out my sheet and say “Here you go”. You can volunteer at any of 
these places. 


The education advisors hand out two levels of documents to people. The first level is that of 
the organizational description of the program and its admission requirements. These documents 
coordinate the advising process between the advisor and the person(s). The second level of 
documents consists of those texts that the advisors or program coordinators have created that are 
designed to help new people complete part of the admission requirements. For instance, in one 
program there is an admission requirement that a person have volunteer experience. The advisor is 
able to provide the person with a list of acceptable agencies to fulfill that requirement called an 
information sheet. This second textual level helps people to complete the first and main level. 


With all the “paper” or texts that advisors give to people this starts potential students on the 
route to learn how to deal with it. They will have to learn to keep track of documents. It also serves 
as a reminder of what they are required to do to gain admission into a program. Understanding 
what the documents mean is another part of advising. Advisors have come to realize that giving 
people a lot of documents might create a problem of too much information. Here is how this is 
addressed by one advisor. 


Rosa: I, I can often tell, especially if I have younger students or students new to post-secondary, that 
glazed-over look and I'll give them my card and say," You know, I've given you a lot’, especially if they 
don't ask a lot of questions and they look a little bit confused or if they're just shy and I'll say, " Well, 
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call me anytime. We’ve just gone over a whole bunch of information and you’re probably gonna go 
home and say, ‘What was she talking about?’ So, here, feel free to phone me." 


Jake: Right. 
Rosa: So, I try and make that connection so they feel comfortable phoning me. 


The educational advisor recognized the emotional condition of the person in the office, 
especially when a lot of information has been conveyed. This volume of information creates a 
person’s “institutional conceptual and textual overload” as revealed by the confused look. Too much 
textual information may overwhelm people so that they may decide not to enter a program. The 
advisor is sympathetic to the person’s overload and expresses that she is available for further 
consultations. When the advisor expresses further availability she adopts the stand of the person to 
continue to explain the institution’s documents and the kinds of documents that will need to be 


completed in order to gain acceptance into a program. 


Overall, this section has highlighted the central role that texts and documents play in the 
relation between an advisor and person or potential new student, such as the stated admission 
requirements for a program. Texts coordinate this relation through the conceptual language that 
they contain, such as a “criminal record check” required by an applicant to a social services 
program. The person has to adopt that conceptual understanding and meaning conveyed by the 
advisor to complete each requirement, such as “acceptable volunteer” experiences. The texts are 
thus the focus of attention in the advising relation. The program meaning of the language of the 
texts and documents is transferred to the person or potential new applicant who carries their 
meaning. This meaning is used in completing the items of the admission requirements. Not all 
people may understand the meaning of texts completely. Some parts may be understood while 
others are not. This is recognized by advisors who encourage people to return to them for further 
questions on any aspect. Advisors express continuing support to people in fulfilling textual 
requirements thereby facilitating enrolment in programs and courses and their numbers. 


A further illustration of the crucial role that texts play in advising people involves one of the 
main questions that advisors get. The main question asked by people concerns the possibility of 
employment after graduating from a program. 


A.3 Advising People Who Want a Community College Program that Leads to Possible Employment 


An increasing question that advisors are asked by people concerns the possibility of finding 
paid work after graduating from a community college program. Here advisors work with the same 
standpoint as the person asking the question. One way that they assist them is by turning to texts 
that are websites. 


The following is a description by an advisor about how she responds to potential students 
who are interested in possible paid employment after completing a community college program: 
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Rosa: I'm finding that more and more students are interested in job prospects. So I'm doing a lot of 
referring to, to websites where they can look up a job prospect of a certain occupation. 


Jake: Oh, give me an example? 


Rosa: So, someone comes in and they want to be, they want to be a teacher and they wanna know how 
much teachers make, is there a demand for them? Some people really are interested in those, that 
information, which is good. 


Jake: Right. 


Rosa: So, I will refer them. I've got a couple of different websites that I use. There's Job Futures BC... I 
bookmarked on my Favourites to get them to do some research because there are some really good free 
sites out there that talk about occupations, wage, the requirements, whether you can do it with a 
diploma or you need a degree. 


Jake: Right. 


Rosa: So, so I'm finding that, that people are asking more those type of questions so that they can know 
their future, which is good. 


Jake: Right. You don't get a lot who say," I want a liberal arts education?" 


Rosa: No, nope. People are looking way more at the, at the application of their education and is it 
gonna pay off: And they often want the shortest routes. 


Jake: Oh. 


Rosa: They want something where they can come to school for a year or two years and be out in the job 
force and making money. 


The way in which people are advised in seeking employment is that advisors adopt the same 
standpoint as the person. They use that shared stance to refer them to texts on various websites 
that provide that kind of information. The person will then have the same information as the 
advisor would be able to obtain including pay and qualifications. The person can then decide the 
length of time to spend in a program to obtain such employment. The shortest route to employment, 
as in “a year or two years” will mean that such community college graduates will become part of the 
working class. Advisors do not attempt to dissuade the person in their choice to obtain future 
employment and the shortest route that will get them there because they adopt the same 
standpoint. 


A.4 Advising High-School Students to Prepare for More Work in a Community College Program 


Adopting the standpoint of the person seeking advice, especially high-school students, 
involves making them aware of the amount of work that is involved in taking a program, especially 
those in the arts and science programs. Advisors try to prepare them for the kind of work to expect 
and the need to be motivated to do it. One advisor describes what she usually does to prepare them 
for the amount of work that they will encounter in university courses: 
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Rosa: Some students take 5 courses and they’re fine and some take 4 and they’re devastated. So, I try to 
incorporate that. 


When a high-school student comes fresh outta high-school, these are gonna be the 
expectations. Your English class is 3 hours and that’s the tip of the iceberg. You’re gonna be at home 
researching and writing and preparing. So that’s gonna be your easy time, the time in your classroom. 


Trying to prepare them for that workload and try to prepare them to be self-directed because 
that’s what we expect them to be when they’re here as opposed to high-school where they’re kinda 
pushed along and maybe supported a bit more. Now it’s sink or swim. 


The advisors are attempting to bridge the gap between the coursework that students do in 
high-school compared to doing work at a community college. They are forewarning high-school 
students that most of their work will take place outside of class and that they have to be motivated 
to do it. Otherwise, they will not be successful in their studies. 


When advisors forewarn students about the amount of coursework to expect, they are 
conveying the institution’s standpoint of coursework expectations. They are mediating the 
difference between high-school and community college coursework and informing students to 
prepare for more work. Advisors do this to help students plan accordingly among home, part-time 
employment and school work. This is done to maximize student success that will count in the 
program’s and the institution’s enrolment numbers. 


A.5 “Pajama Ed”: Advising People that Online Programs and Courses are not Easier 


A considerable number of people approach advisors to take an online program and courses. 
The advisors have come to recognize that people are not well informed about what is required to be 
successful in doing this. An advisor describes the kind of thinking that people have about online 
programs and courses: 


Rosa: I get a lot of people who want online. 
Jake: Right. 


Rosa: And some of it is because they are working and they, they just don't have the time. They just don't 
have the time to take time off for education. They wanna do it all at the same time. 


Jake: Right. 
Rosa: And, um, I get... more and more people expecting that, the programs are offered online. And, and 
right now we don't have a lot of distance [education] so I find that they're frustrated that we don't 


have a lot to offer online. 


I think that there is that idea out there that online is easier for some reason. And you can do it 
in your pajamas. Ah, people don't realize the amount of self-direction involved in, in online education 
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and being able to balance your work life and your school life and your home life and your family life. 
It's a lot of juggling. 


Advisors talking to people who want to take online programs have to mediate between 
people’s expectations and the actual course work requirements involved. People have told advisors 
that they want to take online programs so that they can continue working at the same time that they 
are taking courses. Advisors realize that online courses are not easier and that considerable 
motivation is required to complete them. They prepare people by telling them this and to plan on 
balancing their time with all the other parts of their life. Advisors do this in order to help people to 
be successful in taking online programs. The advisors mediate the relation between the potential 
student and an online program so that the person has a more realistic outlook and better chance of 
completing a program. 


People who complete a program will be counted as a graduate. A person who takes a few 
courses or someone who leaves a program before completing it does not contribute as much to 
counting the number of students who have successfully completed their program. As well, online 
course enrolment numbers are credited to the institution that provides that course. If a student 
enrols in an online course from another institution then that institution gets to count the student for 
their enrolment credit for that course. The local community college will lose some enrolment 
numbers this way. Advisors know this but taking the stand of a person or returning student’s 
educational needs occasionally takes priority over adding to the local community college’s program 
and institutional numbers. 


A.6 Advising People on which Program to Take by using Previous Education and the Process of 
Elimination 


Many people who go to see education advisors are unsure as to which specific program to 
take. The advisors have a number of methods that they use to achieve a match between a person’s 
interests and which community college program to take. One strategy that they use is a person’s 
high-school education and how well the person did in specific courses. Another is to rule out those 
programs that a person is definitely not interested in. These methods are described here and reveal 
how the advisor extends the standpoint of the student in what not to take and whether or not to 
specialize in a certain field or to take general courses. The description reveals how the education 
advisor coordinates the advising process between a potential student and the institution’s programs 
to match them to programs and eventually a specific program. Here is a description of these 
institutional advising methods. 


Jake: A person who comes to you and says, "I don't know what I want to do?” Or "I don't know what I 
want to be when I grow up?" Do you get that? 


Julie: Yes. Um, actually my two appointments this morning were that. 


Jake: Can you describe generally what, what you do? 
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Julie: Usually, if people don't know what they wanna do, they generally have an interest in what you 
don't wanna do. So when I talk to them, so, if you or someone came in, you were like, "You know I 
wanna go to school but I don't 100% know where my interest lies?" Um, "Someone told me I should go 
into nursing. Someone told me I should go into science." Okay, well, my first question would be, "Well, 
do you have English 12?" So, ideally yes. Um, "Do you like sciences?" 

"Well, yeah I did when, when I did them at high-school.” 

"Which ones did you do?" 

“High-school earth science and biology." 

“Okay, so you're not probably in the sciences because earth science is not a core science. It is but it 
isn't." 

Okay, so, if they say biology and chemistry ... chemistry and physics, they're probably math oriented 
which means that they're looking at science. They're probably not overly productive in the arts side. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Julie: So once you kind of figure out where they were or what they've done, um, I say, "Well, um, you can 
do your first year here if you're looking to do that. We can definitely get you in some classes to try it out 
to see where your interest lies. We can pick a variety of things. 


Um, if they wanna be here for two years, then we say, I say, "Okay, well, you can specialize in 
these areas, geoscience, crim, [criminology]" I said. But, I'm not a big person on specializations which is 
terrible ‘cause I know the other coordinators are really big on it and they like to push it. I, I'm not a big 
fan of the specializations because it limits them if they change their mind. 


Jake: That's right. 


Julie: So, and I was one of those kids that changed their mind which messed my education up. So, I 
know in the past that I've been asked not to promote general sciences or general arts. I tend to do it 
anyways. Once, they would kinda, we would kinda determine if they’re more arts or science. If they're 
more arts related, which tends to be the case. Most people academic in math and science they have a 
general idea. They know they wanna go into biology or biochem, engineering that kind of stuff, 
dentistry, any medical field. 


Um, the others, you can kinda gauge. Um, so he will, I say, "Okay, well, do you know what these 
are? What an art is? If you don't, it's history, anthropology, psych [psychology], soc [sociology], blah, 
blah, blah." And then, we kinda just ... process of elimination. I tell them that we want to take one 
English for the first semester. I say never pick more than the first semester. Pick first semester. Pick an 
English, like science with the lab, pick, um, that humanities, so either, ah, political science or women's 
studies. Um, a social science, psych, crim [criminology], soc, we kinda go over which ones are better 
suited for them. And, if we have access to take a math credit, be it, um, if they’re kinda leaning towards 
teaching, math 190. If they're not sure, then I would wait until the winter semester to do stats ‘cause 
stats is probably the most flexible. 


If they did have math 12, they’re probably academic and don't really 100% know. I'd probably 
put them in calculus just so that it covers their basis later. Cause it’s easier for them to get rid of those 
hard classes here then somewhere else. Usually after the first year people know, kinda know what 
interests them and what doesn't. ‘Cause they can make that change in January. If they don't like 
history, they could try criminology or if they didn't like psych, they could try soc. If they really didn't 
like English, they don't have to do the second half of English. They can pick up geography or... 
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So, it's kinda like a process of elimination. If they don’t know, I always tell them to broad, broad 
to narrow in third-year. And that, a lot of them don't realize that they can make changes that [they] 
still can change between other degrees. Once they know that, they tend to calm right down. 


By focusing on what a person does not want to take the advisor narrows the choices to the 
remaining programs. The advisor shares the stance of the student by coordinating the elimination of 
these programs to focus more closely on those that are preferred. The advisor then switches to a 
predominantly institutional standpoint by relating high-school course performance with the 
remaining community college programs in general. The supportive stance of the advisor does not 
disappear in narrowing the list to a final choice even though advising now takes place within the 
institution’s educational program frame. The person’s educational focus is used by the advisor to 
provide the best and most flexible route of courses through the desired program. The advisor uses 
the stance of the potential new student and integrates that with the courses that provide the best 
options with the least restrictive drawback in a program of studies. Institutional advising involves 
the work of using the stance of a person’s previous education within the predominant institution’s 
standpoint of programs and courses so that they align and that the new student will enjoy and 
succeed in their studies. 


The education advisor coordinates that process of matching persons with programs and 
courses by using the stance of the person, their previous education, with the most suitable 
institutional program and direction of courses. As well, advisors continue their support of potential 
persons should they decide to change direction and courses. Advisors coordinate this change in 
student direction so that students remain within the institution’s program frame and standpoint. 
That is, advisors adopt the stance of students that want to change direction within the institution’s 
programs as they coordinate the new direction with the new desired program. The advisor’s 
institutional standpoint has not changed. It is used in the matching process for the person’s new 
educational direction. 


What is noteworthy in this text-mediated conceptual process of matching students with an 
existing program is that all the other experiences that people or potential students have had are 
gradually discounted. The advisor brings the experiences of students to a basic standpoint that 
relates to what the institution has available. The students stance can then continue to be matched to 
a specific program of the community college. Only those experiences and interests that relate to a 
possible program are considered. If all the interests and experiences of a potential student were 
considered then this would most likely necessitate the reorganization of institutional education. 
Institutional advising would also need to be redesigned that matched the institution to potential 
students. 


There is considerable work involved in advising a person and drawing them into the 
framework of education programs by using the institution’s “position” of general to specific 
programs and courses. This is especially true for people who do not know what they wish to study 
or learn. Sometimes a person is confronted with having to choose between two desirable programs. 


Advisors also have a method to lead people to a decision here. 
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A.7 Advising to make a Decision between Two Programs: Working on Admission Requirements 


Deciding on which program that a person is interested in taking may boil down to a choice 
between two of them. Advisors have a way to consider which program is more suitable to a person 
by examining the admission requirements of both. The advisors work with the institution’s 
standpoint by directing the person to a program’s admission requirements. This is how one advisor 
describes this process. 


Rosa: So then we look at a specific program maybe two. Sometimes they're still deciding between 
[programs such as] social work and ECE [early childhood education]. 


Jake: Right. 


Rosa: Then we look at the specific admission requirements, um, the academic ones. That's kinda the 
first ones I look at to see if they even meet the admission requirements. 


Jake: Okay. 


Rosa: And if they, if they do, then we go on from there and we look at the other additional ah, 
admission requirements that may be like, the record checks, the assessments, the reference letters. 


The institutional standpoint of the advisor is revealed in discussing admission requirements 
of programs with a potential new student. The admission requirements of a program stand “above” 
a person and it is up to them to meet them as outlined by the advisor. By taking a person through 
the admission requirements the advisor is helping the person to think through which ones are 
capable of being met. In this way the person comes to realize the program that they are most 
capable of undertaking. The advisor’s institutional stand involving admission requirements directed 
to the person makes them realize which of the two programs is most suitable for them. 


Further, the advisors pose specific questions to a person to see if they are able to undertake 
and complete them to gain admission into a program. One advisor stated that meeting admission 
requirements may include discussing the following on deciding between a social work program or 
an early childhood education program: 


e How to obtain a criminal record check (CRC) and the two different kinds 
e Requiring a person to take an English placement guide [test] like the Canadian aptitude test (CAT) 


For a trades program, the main academic requirement for a person is mathematics. The 
advisor describes that a math placement test is generally not necessary given that a person has the 
following: 


Jake: Do they have to do a math placement test for trades? 


Rosa: No. If, if they, if they have the requirements from high-school, from an upgrading program then 
they’re considered qualified. If they don't have one or they can't find their transcript, then they're 
welcome to challenge it. So, it would be in either or, either the challenge exam or the high-school 
transcript showing the requirements. 
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To qualify to enter a trades program without a transcript involves taking a challenge exam. 
Whether a person would want to take a challenge exam or upgrade their math to the required level 
will most likely influence their decision on what to take or what not to take at the community 
college. 


The general process advisors use to guide a person into considering one specific program 
from another is to point out and explain the individual admission requirements of each program. By 
making the person think through their ability to meet these requirements the person comes to 
realize the institutional program most suitable for them. The person’s realization of a match witha 
program is coordinated and guided by the advisor. That is a way that they draw people into a 
program and courses. 


There are some high-school students who want to take more than one program to achieve 
their educational goals. Their reason for doing this and the process that is involved in doing this is 
described next. 


A.8 Advising People on “Coupling” Programs: Working with Students to Minimize their 
Educational Costs 


A recent change in the work of advising concerns people that are interested in taking more 
than one program. This is particularly true for high-school students who want to take an academic 
program but start out taking a vocational trade. Their initiative has driven this change in advising. 
The education advisors refer to this as “coupling”. This is how one advisor describes coupling and 
how those high-school students who are doing it are benefiting from it: 


Julie: Um, one of the big pushes right now is coupling to a vocational trait with an academic career. Ah, 
push through high-school right now are kids doing, going into a trade from September to February or 
September to April or whatever, a trade in their first year to help pay... So once they're done in 
February, ideally, 


Jake: Yes? 

Julie: they would go get work and work in the trade over the summer. In September, go to school to get 
their academic side. So engineering's a really big one with electrical. We have a lot of first-year 
electricians that actually plan on being architects or engineers. 


Jake: Right. 


Julie: So they go back a year after and they've been actually self-provide, so they don't have to go for 
student loans. 


Jake: Hm. 


Julie: They also have a trade that when they're out in April, they can go to camp to work or they can 
make these jobs or be entrepreneurs or whatever. 
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Jake: Right. 


Julie: And then they don't really have to worry about money in the school year either. If they need a 
couple hundred bucks, they go work for the weekend. 


Jake: Right, as an electrician or carpenter? 
Julie: Or carpenter or welder, whatever works. 
Jake: Auto mechanic? 

Julie: Yeah. That's a huge push right now. 

Jake: Oh, where's that coming from? 

Julie: I'm not sure. I think it could just be some... 
Jake: Local conditions? 


Julie: I think that ... people don’t want to have debt. I think a lot of the time too, a lot of the high-school 
kids aren't 100% sure what they want to do. So this is a way that they can kind of do something 
applied and then if it’s really what they want to do... 


Jake: Yeah? 
Julie: If not, they do have the backup of a vocational trade. 


Advisors are aware that high-school students are increasingly interested in taking two 
programs and support them in doing this. This keeps the students with the institution. The 
high-school students are doing this because the cost of post-secondary education keeps rising. To 
minimize their debt after graduation they are taking two programs. While it will take these students 
longer in pursuit of their educational career goal they will graduate without having to repay a 
financial loan. These high-school students have developed a strategy to deal with the government 
imposed costs of further education. 


This student strategy of coupling programs also benefits the community college because it 
can continue to count these students as long as they are in a program. They are counted as part ofa 
vocational trades program and when they take an academic program they are counted as part of it. 
As these students move from one program to the next,where they are counted as enrolled, they 
continue the number count for the entire institution. As long as a person applies and registers in a 
program they are counted by the institution. For the institution, “coupling” is a way to increase its 
numbers from one person. That is, since most people only take one program, a person who takes 
two, intermittently, offers a greater number count to the institution. 


A.9 Creating a “Curriculum Map”: Coordinating People with Courses in a Program 
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As part of the text-mediated relation of institutional advising, the education advisors have 
created a general document that helps them to record the education plan that they make with a 
person and that the person can take with them. This document is called a “curriculum map”. There 
are other possible names for such a document, such as a program planner, education planner, career 
planner, or course planning guide. The institutions website and program documents, with all of the 
courses necessary to complete it, provides the overall framework for a curriculum map. The 
curriculum map document is used to record all the courses that the student would take for each 
semester until they graduate. In this way it's possible to plan out a full year or two of studies. For 
those going on to transfer into another institution, this document would have to take into account 
any transfer requirements of the next institution. The curriculum map allows a student to plan 
ahead to what courses they will need to take in order to graduate or leave the community college. 


These curriculum maps are texts that coordinate the relation between student and the 
program or programs of the institution. The advisor works with each person to complete this text 
selecting the introductory courses and the ones that follow. Provided there are no interruptions to 
the plan, such as health problems, a failing grade, lack of interest in the current program, and so on, 
this document then articulates the student to the program and specific courses throughout their 
time at the community college. Once this has been decided, the student can then use the curriculum 
map to register for each course in the relevant semester. By following this document the student 
will then know when they have completed their course work at the community college. 


The curriculum plan generally starts once a person has decided on the specific program that 
they wish to take. If they have not done so, the person will have to undertake the next step and do 
the work of applying for a program by completing the application documents. After the application 
document(s) has been submitted to the community college, the person then has to wait to be 
accepted into a program. Upon acceptance, the next step for the student is to register in each course 
for every semester until the program is complete or they graduate. Throughout this text mediated 
circuit of application, acceptance and registration, the program and institution counts the person. 
That is, a person who applies for a program is counted in that program and added to the total 
number of people applying. The same is true for those accepted and for those who register. Each 
step is counted since not all who get accepted, for instance, actually register. 


As the student goes through these experiential processes (or stops at some point), the 
institution counts each of them including graduation or completion of the program. These numbers 
are vital for the institution, especially the number of students that complete or graduate from a 
program. These numbers contribute to the institutions final number count submitted to the 
provincial Ministry of post-secondary education. 


By guiding students into a program and advising them of the amount of work it takes to 
remain there, the advisors contribute to the numbers of a program, from application to graduation, 
and for the institution. There is one institutional policy with which advisors have to contend. That 
policy allows students to circumvent the admission requirements when a program coordinator or 
instructor agrees to do this. 
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B. Advising Under the Institution’s Policy of Admitting People by “Permission of 
Instructor” 


As advisors are attempting to match a person with a program and courses, one institutional 
policy with which they work is called “permission of instructor”. Students use this policy to avoid 
meeting certain admission requirements to programs or courses. They are able to go directly to 
program coordinators or instructors and ask to be permitted into a program or course without 
meeting the stated admission requirements or parts of them. Program coordinators and instructors 
may or may not use this policy for their programs and courses. The advisors have to work with the 
use of this policy by students, program coordinators and instructors. Advisors have a number of 
ways to do that. These various ways are described here. 


To show the various ways that advisors work with the use of this policy this section has 
been organized in the following way. It will begin with a brief clarification of the institutional 
meaning of “permission of instructor” (which is also referred to in everyday use as “permission of 
coordinator”). This will be followed by describing how advisors work under this policy. The first 
way that advisors use this policy that will be presented is as a referral for students to program 
coordinators or instructors to seek such approval. This is based on the advisors consideration that 
the student would fit this policy. In addition, advisors will adhere to a program coordinator or 
instructor who oppose the use of this policy typically for academic reasons. Another way that 
advisors use it that will be shown is by adapting to the decisions made by program coordinators or 
instructors. Advisors have to adapt to such instances where an instructor has changed their mind 
from granting permission to now opposing it. Lastly, it will be shown that advisors do refer students 
to use this policy where it creates minimal problems. Their concurrence with the way that a 
program uses this policy, that program is more likely to have students referred to it. 


These are some of the ways that will be presented to show how advisors use the institution’s 
permission of instructor policy among program coordinators, instructors and students. To start, the 
institutional meaning of “permission of instructor” is now presented. 


B.1 The Institutional Meaning of “Permission of Instructor” 


One important policy that advisors work with concerns the institution’s policy of 
“permission of instructor” (CMC website, 2016) to which the term coordinator may be added such 
as in “permission of instructor or coordinator”. This concept has had various other names, such as 
mature acceptance. Essentially, an instructor or program coordinator (or supervisor manager) can 
waive the prerequisite to a course and even some or most of the admission requirements to an 
entire program to accept a person. The original intent of this organizational policy was to allow 
people into programs and courses who may have had work or educational experiences (e.g., making 
a change into a different educational field) that would suffice to accept them. 


It is worthwhile to point out that education advisors and access coordinators have no say 
about the use of permission of instructor/coordinator for the prerequisites to a course ora 
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program. This policy is the exclusive domain of program coordinators, instructors and occasionally 
managers. The advisors work with people who want to enter a program by either meeting the 
admission requirements or seek the permission of an instructor or coordinator to avoid meeting 
them. This policy frames their work boundary. They do not have the institutional authority to use 
this policy but they have to work with it. They have to follow the decisions of the program 
coordinator and instructor as well as deal with people who may not be aware of it or those who are 
and want to use it to circumvent admission and course requirements. 


The work of advisors then involves taking various measures between program coordinators 
and instructors and people seeking their educational advice. One way that they do this is by 
referring people to the appropriate program coordinator or instructor. 


B.2 Referring People to a Program Coordinator or Instructor 


Educational advisors have various methods of working with the institution’s permission of 
instructor policy. For people unaware of this policy or for those who want to use it to bypass 
admission or course requirements, the advisors refer them directly to the program coordinator or 
instructor. One advisor describes this referral process when people ask her about using this policy 
or if someone is unfamiliar with it: 


Rosa: When, ah, I, I send them usually right over to the coordinator because I'll say, I'll say, "Listen, you 
know, this is, this is by-passing an admission requirement so you need to meet with whoever the 
coordinator is to discuss if this is something that would be right for you". 


Jake: Right. 

Rosa: So, I don't, I don't usually put that on the table unless they're... asking about it ... 
Jake: Okay. 

Rosa: or I get the sense that, you know, that would be a good option for them. 


Advisors generally do not raise this policy with a person. They work to assist people in 
meeting program and course requirements. If someone does raise permission of instructor with 
them to avoid meeting these requirements then they refer the person to the program coordinator or 
instructor. The person will then have to arrange to meet the program coordinator or instructor and 
discuss its applicability with them. 


Another strategy advisors use is to raise this policy with a person if they feel that this would 
be “a good option for them”. In such a situation the advisors use their knowledge of programs and 
instructors to suggest this policy to a suitable person. The advisors use their knowledge of the 
person and their education and work background to get a sense of this person and the likelihood 
that permission of coordinator or instructor will be granted to them to bypass the admission 
requirements. In this context they are providing a direction to a person to use this policy when that 
person meets with the relevant program coordinator or course instructor. 
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There are occasions when advisors do not make a referral. Typically, this involves students 
who are already in the community college and who know which coordinator or instructor to 
approach directly to give them permission of instructor to take their program. The following 
description reveals that the advisors know which programs (the program coordinator and 
instructor) routinely use permission of instructor: 


Julie: However, there are other programs 

Jake: right 

Julie: that are totally for, like G [fictitious reference to a program]. 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: The formality is G 210 requires 30 credits of university credit. 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: Permission, people are getting permissioned in. 

Jake: By the instructor? 

Julie: Yeah. It's common, um, for second-year courses to have permission of instructor. 


While the advisors may not be involved in referring students to these program coordinators 
or instructors they are clearly familiar with them. They know the programs, the admission 
requirements and the program coordinators or instructors who use this policy with students. The 
reason for using this policy here is most likely to increase enrolment in the program and its courses. 


In addition to referring people to instructors who use this policy, the advisors also work 
with program coordinators and instructors who are opposed to it. 


B.3 Adhering to Instructors Opposed to Using Permission of Instructor 


Advisors and access coordinators also know which instructors and program coordinators 
are opposed to giving students their permission to avoid prerequisites. The consequences for not 
using this policy may be significant for a low-enrolled program or a course. 


An advisor describes one instructor who will not use this policy to admit people: 
Julie: So we do have some instructors that are totally against using permission of instructor because 
they've been burned on it. So in M [a science course] 101 and C [another science course] 101, I know for 


2014 fall there will be no permissions of instructor for C 101, 102, 121 and 122. 


Jake: Right. 
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Julie: The instructor has already explicitly said, instructor, permissions of instructor do not work if they 
[the potential students] don’t meet academics and sciences. 


Jake: Right. 
Julie: So the C teacher has xnayed all permissions of instructor. 


The advisors work with instructors and know which ones will not use permission of 
instructor to circumvent course prerequisites under any circumstances. They adhere to an 
instructor’s refusal to grant such permission in working with and planning a person’s curriculum. 
Essentially, this means that the person has to meet the prerequisites and so the advisor would direct 
potential students to take the required prerequisite courses in the community college’s upgrading 
program called Career and College Preparation (CCP). When the student enrols to take the 
prerequisite course(s), then the CCP program counts that person as part of their enrolment. 


When a program coordinator or instructor does not use this policy they are turning away an 
additional enrolment number. In programs and courses where enrolment is traditionally high, this 
refusal does not matter. Where it matters is ina program and course where the numbers fluctuate 
significantly from high to low. Refusing to use this permission policy may jeopardize the 
continuation of that program or course with the program coordinator and instructor being partially 
or totally laid off by management. The consequences for continued employment are thus very 
significant. 


Some instructors change their mind concerning the use of this policy. Advisors have to adapt 
to these changing circumstances. This process is described next. 


B.4 Adapting to Instructors who have Regretted Granting Permission of Instructor 


The way in which advisors deal with the changing circumstances of instructors who change 
their mind from using this policy to not using it is that they adapt to this change. Originally, an 
instructor may use this policy to admit students. The advisor would follow the instructor’s decision 
for students. Once a student complains about the use of this policy by an instructor and the 
instructor no longer uses this policy, the advisor again follows this decision. This is the process of 
adapting to decisions when instructors have changed their mind. Essentially, this is about 
instructors who have regretted using this policy which is referred to below as being “burned” as 
described by an advisor. 


Jake: Okay. When you say burned can you describe...? 
Julie: Burned? 
Jake: When instructors get burned using permission of instructor? 


Julie: Yeah, ah, so we had a few people who wanted to take C 101 and M 101. However, they didn't have 
the M12 [a course from high-school] or they had a low grade in C 11[another course from high-school]. 
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You need to have a C or higher to move into those classes. Um, instructors gave students the benefit of 
the doubt. Allowed them to come in, not meeting the academic requirements. 


Ahm, then, give it... Fast forward five or six weeks, students are not doing so hot. So theyre, 
they're failing or they're on the cusp of failing. 
Jake: Right. 
Julie: Or they're not getting the grades they hoped. Ah, then they stop going to class because it's too 
hard. They don't get it [the material]. Um, then, come the final, they don't pass. And then, all of a 
sudden, it's someone's fault, usually instructors, that they weren't given the proper information or the 
class was too hard or it was biased marking or other issues sprout up from when people are not 
successful in the class. So they blame someone other than themselves. And then it also brings down 
their numbers [for the instructors class] so it looks like they're not doing so well. It also leads to 
negative program reviews [instructor evaluations] at the end of the semester. Um, so, it, pretty much 
they’re allowing [the instructor is allowing], they're giving people the benefit of the doubt that they 


can be successful in the class. However, they're [the students] not putting in their effort to be successful 
either. So, it's actually backfiring on the instructors. 


Jake: Right. 

Julie: Because then they get their parents involved and their parents are making complaints. And then 
they have to look at appeals. They're looking at all the kind of repercussions that come around that 
and the negative press... Or the negative people talking about you. 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: And that happens quite often in science related classes when they’re permission of instructored. 
Because the material from high-school to post-secondary is significantly harder when you're in 
post-secondary. And people feel that if they had an A in high school that that's how it’s gonna continue. 
Jake: Right. 

Julie: So a lot of instructors... And then you also get people cheating because they know they can't pass. 
Jake: Hm, right. 

Julie: So that creates a whole other issue. So permission of instructor isn't a lot... For some classes I 
could see it being okay. A [an Arts course], maybe P [another Arts course], but like science classes, if you 
don't meet the academics [requirements] you don't meet the academics. 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: And you're kind of, you're already at a disadvantage before you start. 

Jake: Right. 


Julie: It means you have to be motivated to do more work and if you're not 


Jake: right 
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Julie: you're probably not gonna be that successful. 
Jake: Okay, yeah. 
Julie: And they always look to blame someone. 


Throughout this description the advisor was consistent with the stance of the instructor 
over that of the student. The advisor had to adopt the decision of the instructor by letting a student 
take a course under this policy. Both share the same reason for using it which is that the instructor, 
when approached by the student, has given that person the benefit of the doubt that they are 
capable of taking the course. After the student was unsuccessful in the course, they launched an 
appeal against the instructor that involved others (family and managers of the department). The 
negativity created by a student complaint lead the instructor to decide not to use this policy 
anymore which the advisor then has to follow. The advisor shared the same reason as the instructor, 
which was that students must meet the course prerequisites for a science course. The advisor 
adapted to the change in decisions made by the instructor about this policy based on similar 
reasoning. 


The instructor’s decision on the use of this policy has consequences for student enrolment 
in the course as the advisor points. In a science course that may have low enrolments an instructor 
can use this policy to admit and therefore add a student. Using this policy might help to ensure its 
survival and the instructor’s job. Not using this policy may mean no additional student numbers for 
a course and keep enrolment low thereby jeopardizing the existence of the course and the 
instructors job. There is then a strong incentive for instructors with low student enrolments to use 
this policy to keep their job. The advisors are aware of this and that is why there is a reference to 
this policy “backfiring” on the instructors. One way out of this dilemma is for instructors to ensure 
that students do not complain when they are admitted under this policy by passing them. Passing 
underachieving students in a course adds to the number of students who successfully complete a 
course and program. There is thus a strong incentive for instructors in low enrolled courses to use 
this policy and to pass all the students. Generally, advisors do not favour the use of this policy for 
science classes but follow the instructor’s decision. 


There are programs that use permission of instructor where there are minimal problems. 
Advisors and access coordinators agree with the use of this policy for certain programs because it 
has been adapted to these programs. 


B.5 Concurring with Permission of Instructor for Programs that have Minimal Problems 


Advisors and access coordinators know which programs have adapted to the use of 
permission of instructor and subsequently have minimal student complaints. While they have to 
follow the decisions of the program coordinators and instructors they also concur or agree with the 
way it is used. With their knowledge about such programs and courses under this policy they are 
more likely to refer students to them thus helping them to increase their enrolment. 
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Here I reveal why these employees concur with the use of this policy for one such program 
based on their knowledge that they have of the program and its courses. This program is referred to 
as the B (a fictitious letter for this) program which has adapted to this policy and is described by an 
advisor. 


Jake: Yeah, are there problems in the B program because they use it a lot? 


Julie: There's not as much problems in B, um, I think it's more of an applied... It kind of applies to 
everyday life. 


Jake: Okay. 


Julie: And a lot of the people that are requesting... permission of the instructor in B are mature 
students. 


Jake: Ah. 


Julie: And it relates to their work. It's very rare that younger students are asking for the permission [of 
instructor]. And the B program does it a little bit different where there will allow permission in certain 
classes but not all. So if a student has English 12, but not the Math 11, they will only allow them to take 
the classes that only have English as a requirement. 


Jake: Right. 


Julie: They'd be expected to upgrade their math at the same time. But, the B theory on that is, as long 
as they get to take what they're interested in they're probably going to want to complete their math. 


Jake: right. 

Julie: to move forward. 

Jake: Okay. 

Julie: And it does seem to work for them. 


For this program the education advisors know how the permission of instructor was used 
with minimal problems created by mature students. They know that this program has “done it a 
little different” in how they use this policy. That is, students and instructors were able to use it for 
some courses and not for others. As students were taking some courses in the program they could 
take the prerequisite courses that meet the admission requirements for other courses in the 
program, such as taking a math prerequisite. In this way, students took courses in the program that 
they liked, which was intended to motivate them to complete any prerequisites that they do not 
have. Advisors knew this program adaptation to the permission of instructor policy and concurred 
with it. Their knowledge of this program was more than a mere agreement to abide by the decisions 
of the program coordinator and instructors. The advisors and access coordinators concurred with 
the use of this policy here because they knew how it was being used and that it created minimal 
problems for students and instructors. 
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A consequence for programs that adapted to the partial use of this policy was that they were 
able to count the students in these courses. Where this policy was used to admit students then the 
enrolment for those courses increased. Where the student was required to take a prerequisite to 
meet an admission requirement for a course, a program that provided that admission required 
course counted the student. If the community college provided that admission requirement course, 
such as in the career and college preparation (CCP) program, then that program (CCP) would count 
the student. Once the prerequisite was completed then the student would continue to take the 
remaining courses in the B program and be counted in it. Throughout this process the student 
remains with the community college and is counted as part of the overall institution’s number 
count. 


In looking back at this institutional policy of permission of instructor or coordinator, the 
advisors and access coordinators used a number of different ways to work with coordinators and 
instructors. In general, advisors and access coordinators followed the decisions made by program 
coordinators and instructors about the use of this policy and this could be seen as a mere 
agreement. However, based on their knowledge, especially that of advisors, this section described 
four ways that they used to work with this policy. This included advisors who referred students who 
might qualify for the use of this policy with program coordinators or instructors. Advisors also 
adhered to a program coordinator or instructor who opposed the use of this policy for academic 
reasons. The third way that advisors used was to adapt to decisions where an instructor changed 
their mind from granting permission to now opposing it given the student appeals and complaints 
generated by its original use. Lastly, advisors concurred with the use of this policy where a program 
adapted to it with minimal student problems. When advisors and access coordinators agree with 
the decisions made by program coordinators and instructors their concurrence was more likely to 
lead to referring students to such programs and so assist that program’s student enrolment. 


One significant consequence mentioned in the use of this policy was its impact on student 
enrolment in programs and courses. When program coordinators or instructors used this policy it 
increased program and course enrolments that helped to ensure their continuity. When this policy 
was not implemented it limited student enrolment of a program or course which may, in turn, 
jeopardize its continuity (especially those with low student enrolments) and the employment of the 
coordinator and instructor. 


In addition to the various ways that education advisors and access coordinators work under 
this policy, they have to work with changes that are made within the organization of the community 
college. Anumber of problems arose within the community college that created problems for 
advising students. These working conditions are considered next. 


C. The Manager’s of the Institution Create Problems in the Work of Education 
Advisors and Access Coordinators 
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As the education advisors and First Nations access coordinators carry out their duties of 
recruiting and advising students about the community college’s programs and services, the 
managers of the institution seem to put certain obstacles in their way. This came about as a result of 
different directions being expressed by various managers of the institution. In this section | 
highlight some of the problems that managers create in the work of advising students for the 
advisors and access coordinators. These problems delay the work of advising students and 
subsequently postpone them being counted in programs and courses. 


The first organizational problem presented will describe the required moving of the 
educational advisors and access coordinators (along with their coworkers in their work area called 
student services) from the campus registration area to the Longhouse. This management directed 
move changed their relation with registration and financial aid employees. The move of these 
employees will be followed by an instance of cooperation among advisors and registration clerks to 
benefit a student. This cooperation to register a student will no longer happen given the separation 
of these employees. The third problem to be revealed is the lack of adequate training that advisors 
receive in carrying out their work. They must learn their job by doing it. The last problem will 
concern the forced adoption of management’s new student tracking software. It will be shown that 
the use of this software will not benefit these employees nor reveal the actual work that advisors do 
with students to improve it. 


Management’s separation of the advisors and access coordinators from the central 
registration area of the main campus starts the description of these organizationally created 
problems. 


C.1 Removing Student Services Staff from the Central Registration Area 


Education advisors and First Nations access coordinators are part of the institutions student 
services employees (along with the disability service coordinator and their manager). The student 
services employees had heard that they might be moved from their current location in the building 
that contains the central student registration and related registrar offices to the newly created and 
beautiful looking First Nations Longhouse. (This move did happen later on in my research.) An 
education advisor stated that this move would create a real disconnect among the following. The 
move would disconnect the student services staff from other support staff with whom they worked 
closely and shared information directly and quickly in order to assist students. The planned move 
would separate the student services and the registration process for students. This separation is 
described by an advisor in the following way. 


Julie: Most students that go to advisors and First Nations access coordinator or disability services 
coordinator usually go to registration after to either A) register for a class or, or... 


Because it’s a central place where someone always is. So now, we don't know who to make 
those appointments [with educational advisors]. Right now, quite a few people in the registration area 
make appointments which includes, Olivia, myself [Julie], Rosa, switchboard. We can all make 
appointments for her [educational advisor]. B) Most classes are in this building [where the registration 
office is] and the trades building which is close. 
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Rosa [an education advisor] does a lot of," I'll take you to the front counter" or Gwen [the 
registration clerk] can go and grab Rosa from her office and bring them to the front. That won't 
happen [anymore]. That mix you wouldn't have, the advisor speaking to the registration clerk unless 
it’s over the phone. 


Management’s direction to move the student services staff into the Longhouse will create a 
new physical separation from the other support staff, such as registration, admissions, and financial 
aid. The registration clerks will no longer be able to take potential students to the education advisor 
or make an appointment with the advisor. That work circuit would be severed once these student 
services staff move. Their proximity was originally designed so that the support staff in that area 
could work together in one central area for the benefit of students. 


Most disadvantaged by this geographical move would be the people seeking education 
advising and moving on to fulfilling admission requirements and then registration. These potential 
students would now have to find their own way among the education advisors and access 
coordinators and the other staff. The social mix of support staff that new students might need 
would be spread out and take more time for them to complete. While this geographical move may 
seem minor it becomes more significant during the winter weather. 


Moving the student services staff into the Longhouse would also mean that their help to 
students was distant from all the other staff that students needed (as well as from their 
classrooms). Unlike the central registration area where there is always someone to greet a person or 
student, there is no one like that to greet anyone, make an appointment if no one is in or to provide 
direction to the second floor of the Longhouse where the new offices are located. This might reduce 
students seeking the help of advising or omit it altogether. 


There was no consultation with student services staff and so none of these issues were 
discussed. Management simply decreed the move without explaining their reasoning. This 
separation will delay providing educational advice to potential new students and slow down their 
counting for programs and courses. 


C.2 Patching up Parts of the Admissions Process for Students: The Invisible Work of Helping to 
Create Applications and Registrations 


Even though a person may have moved on to the admission process they will sometimes 
request assistance from an education advisor concerning questions that arise from it. This usually 
concerns additional requirements beyond the academic ones of English and math. Typically, the 
advisors get involved in the following ways. Two advisors provide the following descriptions. The 
first advisor’s description is by Rosa. 


Rosa: Because when they get their letters back from admissions and there may be..." Well I thought I 
had chemistry, but you guys tell me I need chemistry". So we need to look into that and figure out 
what's going on there. 
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Jake: Okay, right. So you get involved in helping in admissions. 
Rosa: Yeah. 
Here is a description by another advisor, Julie. 


Julie: Between Rosa [educational divisor], Olivia [admissions clerk], and myself [admissions officer], we 
have the most interaction with students from the beginning [including Mildred the First Nations access 
coordinator] to the end of the application process. Once that's done, it goes in records. If they [the 
applications] aren't done then they stay on file with Olivia for six months to a year and then they’re 
purged. 


The work of these employees is integrated and mediated through a new student’s 
application text and all relevant documents. Depending on whether or not a student completes the 
application this text is then moved or dealt with according to the institution’s procedures. 


Occasionally a problem may arise where one of the employees is able to help solve a 
problem for a student that another employee cannot. Here is a description of employees working 
cooperatively to assist a student. In this instance, one employee had computer access to register a 
student while another did not. The employee who had access helped the employee who did not. 


Julie: I ended up out there [at the front counter where the registration of students takes place] because 
I was going to register a student, a nursing student, because | still have access from my previous job in 
admissions. 


So when I went out to help a student I was dealing with on the phone, Gwen also needed help 
with a student that was coming for professional cook level I. That used to be in my portfolio when I was 
in admissions. 


So, Gwen doesn't work with that kind of stuff and it was someone that needed a special 
circumstance, a conditional acceptance letter because the program started today. They [the student 
wanting to register] are still at the incomplete status. They wanted to come to school tomorrow. The 
funding deadline is today. If they don't get their letter in by 4:30 today, they can't go to school. They 
can't get funding. 


However, Maxine, being in [the Western campus] wasn't answering her phone. Technically, 
here no one can make that choice [to admit a student conditionally] because Maxine [an admissions 
officer] is the one in charge of that program. So, it'd be Maxine’s responsibility to get a hold of that 
coordinator or to take it upon herself to give a conditional acceptance letter outlining they had 10 days 
to submit the TB tests. 


I know that process because I used to do it. So, I would be okay to give a conditional 
[acceptance letter] and then do the backup paperwork. And in 10 days if we didn't receive it, they'd be 
pulled out of the program. Maxine hasn't probably run into that that much. I'm here and I'm not going 
to tell them no. 


Jake: The [community] college benefits with another student. 
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Julie: Basically, another bum in a seat. This couldn't happen with Maxine being in [the western 
campus]. We'd have to wait for Maxine to call back someone. But at some time, have to be careful if I 
keep doing Maxine’s job she’s not getting the full perspective of what's going on. And in that case, she 
was trying to get Gwen to do some of the admissions work. Like, that's not allowed to happen. 


There can't be a third party for conditional acceptance. It can go from Betti [a trades program 
coordinator] to Gwen, Gwen to Maxine because Gwen has nothing to do with admissions. So, it would 
have to go from Betti to Maxine and she's in charge of the culinary program. She would have to agree 
that, that conditional we would have to be okay. 


I know from working with Betti that the conditional will happen because the student is 
actually further in the process then most would be. Usually you can't get your TB tests back at this time 
of the year for 2 to 3 weeks. So, a conditional with the little letter saying he could do it. However, he's 
already halfway done. He's going to get his results today. It's 3:45 so in an hour he'll have his results 
[but the college closes at 4pm]. But because we [SFCC] close at four, it has to be done before that. So 
that’s kind of what happened out there. Technically, it was a no-no because I wasn't supposed to 
register a student. 


Jake: You're in advising... 
Julie: Technically I'm not hired to do that [admit a student]. I could be fired for doing that work. 


If Julie were not there the student would not have been admitted into the program. She was 
aware of the organization’s bureaucratic procedure that should be used to register a student. 
However, given the close proximity of the employees and their understanding of each other’s work 
pertaining to students, she was able to step in and register the student conditionally on the 
institution’s computer network. To help this student an employee had to violate the limits of her 
work responsibility. By undertaking this unauthorized work within the organization’s bureaucracy, 
she obtained another full time student. This is an instance of the kind of invisible work that an 
education advisor has done to help students and obtain numbers for a program and the institution. 
They take this risk of potentially losing their job to make the bureaucracy of the institution work for 
students. 


Another important problem that advisors raised was the lack of adequate training that 
management permitted. The lack of training creates delays in advising students as advisors have to 
look up the questions that are asked of them. 


C.3 Inadequate Training on becoming an Education Advisor: Organizationally Created Delays for 
Advising 


A problem of lack of training was mentioned by an admissions officer (who processes the 
applications of students wanting to get into programs) who was going to become an education 
advisor (who advises students on a desired program and a curriculum plan of courses to complete 
it). She stated that she really did not receive much training in the approximately two-week 
minimum time allowed by management to learn the work of an education advisor. The lack of 
adequate training for advising slows down the process of assisting students to move to the next step 
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in this institutional circuit. What helped her to provide advice was her previous knowledge of 
admission requirements for programs and courses as an admissions officer. She became an 
education advisor from being an admissions officer by bumping into the position. 


She started by stating that she had been bumped from her position as an admissions officer 
by someone with more work seniority. In turn, she bumped the existing education advisor from her 
job because she had been bumped from hers. The existing education advisor then went on to bump 
someone else with less seniority. This bumping process took some time to resolve and created much 
anxiety for the support staff. 


Being an admissions officer had made her familiar with some parts of the institution’s 
programs and courses, notably the admissions requirements. Once she became an education 
advisor she was able to spend a couple of weeks with the previous advisor. That was all the training 
that she received for this new position. She proclaimed that this was clearly not enough training for 
what she would be required to know and do. She had to rely mainly on her knowledge of admissions 
requirements. Here is how some of her, Julie’s, previous knowledge in admissions work helped her 
when she became an advisor: 


Julie: My admissions background saved my ass. 
Jake: How? 


Julie: I already have a lot of knowledge about programs themselves so... People asked me, if they come 
in and said they'd like to be a nurse. Well, I could say that you need to meet the admission requirements 
first. So that will get the ball rolling. I could count on my skills that I already had. And then kind of go 
from there. And then anything else I kinda had to muddle my way through. 


Jake: Right. 

Julie: One of the main questions that people had is, "How do I get into the program?" 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: So, my admissions background saved me. If I didn't have it I'd have to look up everything. 
Jake: Wow. 


Julie:... "Oh, I have a question about social work?" Okay I can help you with that because I know, I 
know that program inside out. I answered those questions daily. For instance, "I'm a second year social 
work student now and I want to go to UNBC for my third and fourth years. How do I get there and my 
credits transfer properly? Or, I’ve taken courses somewhere else and I want to come here. How do I do 
that?" For the most part, admissions saved my butt for the most part. 


While Julie’s previous work knowledge was able to provide considerable help to get advising 
started with people, she still had to look up everything else, such as transfer credit of courses for 
institutions. Another advisor stated that it took her a long time to learn the work of advising so that 
she could answer people’s questions as soon as possible: 
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Rosa: It’s a huge learning curve and it really took me about two years to start to feel comfortable and 
even now I get questions that I can’t, I can’t answer. 


The lack of training affects how well advisors are able to do their job. Clearly, having to look 
up everything that related to being admitted into a program would delay students applying to a 
program. The managers of the institution seemed to give a low priority to training advisors and did 
not seem to care much about the delay that this might have on potential students in progressing 
through the institutions circuit to applying and registering in a program. 


One aspect of the advising work that management did care about was how employees spent 
their time at work. To try and understand the kinds of advising work that the advisors (and other 
student support staff) did, management required them to complete a new student tracking 
software. 


C.4 Management’s Student Tracking Software: The Forced Absorption of Additional 
Organizational Work 


Managers of the institution oversee both computer networks and related software. 
Consequently, they are able to develop specific kinds of software programs to monitor the work of 
their subordinate employees, such as the student services staff. One software program that they 
created was called the “student tracking system” which was implemented in the fall of 2012. The 
education advisors and the First Nations access coordinators were required to use this software 
though they, along with other student services employees, were never involved in its creation. 


The name of the software, the student tracking system, does not describe what the 
employees were required to actually do which was to keep track of their work. It required the 
advisors and access coordinators to keep track of how they assisted students by completing a form 
from management’s standpoint. Each completed form constituted a record or report. This digital 
form or text coordinated some of the relations between management and the work of the employees 
with students. Management’s concept and text of “tracking” students is analysed here. 


There are really two interrelated work activities occurring in management’s use of the 
concept tracking. The first use concerns the work required to complete this software form and the 
second use concerns the use of this information by management. The first use is that of keeping 
track of the work that employees did with students. Here “tracking” refers to all the work, for 
instance, that advisors and access coordinators are doing with students, such as reading and writing 
emails, receiving and making phone calls, assisting people who do not have an appointment that are 
referred to as “drop-ins”, scheduled appointments and tours, and when they went off campus. 
Management presented the use of this software to student service employees as a way to make 
them “accountable” for what they were doing. Each employee had to fill out a digital form on their 
computer screen after some work was completed. As one education advisor expressed it, "We're 
documenting everything that we've done". 
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For example: 
Julie: So, this email was about financial aid. I would put financial aid. 


The problem with this software was that the employees felt that every single activity 
required a new form also called a report or record. They might have to complete a number of these 
reports on one appointment. This reporting had to be incorporated into their everyday work 
routine. There was no effort made by management to compensate advisors (and others) for this 
additional work. They were required to absorb this work. 


Management maintained that these reports could be completed quickly since they were 
primarily asking the employees to check off questions or provide short fill-in answers. For instance, 
the kinds of questions that related to advisors on these reports included the following: 


How many students are being seen? 

What kind of appointments are being made? 
Should advisors have more drop-ins? 

Should the advisor change schedules? 


Does the advisor have enough time to do more tours? 
Is most of the time spent by answering emails? 
What kind of emails are advisors getting? 


The kinds of questions that were being asked about student tracking assumed the stance and 
knowledge of management concerning advising work. Their knowledge focused on students as 
numbers, objectified people (e.g., drop-ins), used a typology of work (e.g., tours, emails) and 
requested information on time to complete various kinds of work. The work relation between 
student and advisor is used to generate “data” for management on their preconceived knowledge 
and understanding about the work of advising students. The employees’ stance of actually helping 
students was not considered. 


The second use of tracking that concerned the advisors (and all the other support staff who 
were required to fill in these digital forms) was that they did not get to see this information or data. 
The information obtained from these records was gathered into a spreadsheet that was then 
directed to the manager of the advisors and other employees and to the institution’s president. They 
were the only ones that were able to see any trends or patterns from the data that was submitted. 
The data could then be used to state what the advisors were doing and make possible suggestions 
about changing their work. At the time of my research this tracking process was just starting. With 
all the information gathered (the “data”), management could make changes to advising work 
without even bothering to talk to the advisors and access coordinators about what this tracking 
process missed as the following instance shows. 


While I was in the office conducting an interview with an education advisor and about to 
leave I suggested that we fill out one of these tracking reports. She opened the form on the 
computer screen and began to fill it in. The date and the time of this record was entered 
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automatically. It was predominantly a matter of checking off squares. The question that caused us to 
think was, "What was the purpose of the visit?" She finally decided that the purpose of my visit was 
“other”, to obtain information about Sunny Forest Community College. After she typed that into the 
record, she pressed the send button. From opening the software record to pressing the send button, 
it took her about 3-4 minutes. If you multiply that by 8 appointments that adds about an extra half 
hour of work per day. That is not an insignificant amount of work time. 


As mentioned, these reports or records do not convey what actually goes on in helping 
students. That is, the form is filled in with what the institution expects an advisor to be doing, such 
as conveying information about the institution. For my office appointment, the assumption on the 
submitted record would be that I was a potential student which I clearly was not. The report does 
not mention that what actually transpired was an interview about the work of education advisors. 
The same would happen with the work that advisors did with students. This form would ignore 
what a student wanted to achieve educationally and how the advisor and student went about doing 
that. For instance, a report that is made about answering an email does not address the work item 
in the email and what actually happens with the person being advised. When all emails are 
coordinated and treated equally that does not provide much basis for administering advising to 
people. It simply indicates to management the amount of time an advisor spent on emails whether it 
satisfied someone’s questions or not, the kinds of work that was involved before a reply could be 
made to that email, whether there were any interruptions from coworkers and so on. 


The preceding problems were part of the organizational work context for advisors and 
access coordinators who were also part of the student services employees. These problems 
interrupted the work that is part of the institutional circuit leading to students registering in 
programs. The initial problem presented concerned management removing the student services 
staff from the other employees in the central student registration area without any consultation and 
the negative consequences to students. This separated the integrated work circuit of existing 
employees for potentially new students and delayed the providing of advice to them. As well, the 
institution placed a low priority on the training of education advisors such that they virtually had to 
learn their work on the job. This would clearly delay providing assistance to students as they had to 
learn where to find the information a person required and then pass it on. Lastly, management’s 
forced adoption of tracking software added organizational work to their advising. Despite the data 
that this software would collect for management it would not show the kind of actual work that 
education advisors and others did with students. To potentially reorganize a student services 
employee’s work based on this data would not serve the needs of students or how the employee 
went about doing that. 


In addition to these organizational problems created in advising students, there are also 
problems created for advisors and access coordinators by other educational institutions. Any 
program, course or curriculum changes that these educational institutions make has an impact on 
the operations of the community college and specifically on the work of the advisors and access 
coordinators. Such changes in educational institutions create problems in advising students and 
delay their moving to the next step. 
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D. Educational Institutions Create Problems in Advising Students 


As managers of post-secondary education institutions make changes to their program 
offerings so do other educational institutions, such as high-schools and other post-secondary 
institutions. These institutions undertake operations independent of each other. They make changes 
to programs and courses, delete previous ones and create new ones, alter prerequisites and so on. 
The education advisors and access coordinators are typically not informed of these changes and 
may only hear about them once they are completed. They will then have to determine how these 
changes affect the advice they provide to students. A change in one institution creates a delay in 
advising students in another, especially the local community college. Even changes within the local 
community college by those managing the institution impedes the work of advisors for potential 
and returning students. 


This section presents a variety of changes made by institutions that delay the work of 
advisors. The program and course changes in one or more institutions create an “institutional 
advising delay” for these students at the local community college (and vice versa). The various kinds 
of delays considered include changes from high-schools, the local community college itself, and 
other post-secondary institutions. Within the local community college that delay is created by 
management (by laying off numerous employees and not having in place an institutional 
educational plan of programs and courses that would be retained). Institutionally created advising 
delays slow down the enrolment numbers of programs, courses and the institution with potential 
students deciding that they might be better off at another post-secondary institution. 


In this section I argue that the delays in advising students also means that there is a 
subsequent lag of time when these students are counted in programs and course of this 
organizational circuit. I start with some uncoordinated institutional changes between the 
high-school and the community college. 


D.1 Uncoordinated Changes between High-Schools and the Community College: Creating Delays in 
the Work of Advising Students 


Changes that are made to the high-school curriculum inevitably relate to programs in the 
community college. If education advisors and access coordinators are not aware of the specific 
high-school changes being made they continue to work under the previous requirements and thus 
may create errors in advising. They will then have to correct them. 


There are two general changes about to happen that may have an effect on high-school 
students applying to community college programs. The first change that advisors heard about 
concerned the math course that is required for students in the trades’ programs. 


According to the advisors, currently, the course entitled principles of mathematics is 
required for the electrical program. For the other trades’ programs a new math course is required 
called the apprenticeship and worker math. This last math course is a non-academic math which is 
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equal to the previous essentials or application math. The apprenticeship and worker math replaced 
these math courses. The advisors were not aware of this change and only recently made these 
changes to their advising. 


The second change is a new anticipated graduation requirement for high-school students. 
Advisors only know that the high-schools are changing the way that students will graduate. The 
educational advisors have no idea what this will be. Only when advisors become aware of this 
change can they incorporate that into advising for students that are applying to a community college 
program. Until such time that this occurs the advisors have to use the existing information to assist 
students. 


Changes in high-schools have a bearing on how education advisors do their work. Obviously, 
only when they know what those changes are can they incorporate them into assisting students. 
There is then a delay between changes in the high-school institution and the community college 
requirements since previous errors in advising need to be corrected. These changes also create a 
time delay of counting these students for the community college’s enrolments and numbers in 
programs. 


Not only do changes by the high-schools affect advising so do changes within the community 
college. There are a number of changes that impede advising starting with the managers of the 
institution delaying the approving of a timetable. 


D.2 Advising when the Community College’s Timetable Changes: Institutionally Created Problems 
for People and Students 


Education advisors complete a student’s curriculum plan based on an existing “timetable” 
(that is, when courses in a program are offered). In other words, there has to be a synchronicity 
between a student’s curriculum map and when each course is offered. If the institution decides to 
change a course (such as, not offering the course or changing the course to another semester), then 
the student’s curriculum map has to be revised and adjusted. 


A change in the institutions timetable, according to advisors, creates problems for students. 
The students are unable to proceed in the expected manner toward graduating from their program. 
In such situations, advisors help students to look for courses elsewhere, such as online or from 
another institution. The first step in this problem occurs when managers delay the course timetable. 
An advisor, Julie, provides a description of a delay in course timetables: 


Julie: We don't have timetables for the winter [January to April semester] yet for example. So, our 
second year nursing students, if they are out of sequence, means, if they went to a part time 

workload where they failed a couple of classes, that means that they're out of sequence because they're 
not following the same curriculum map as the full-time current students. 


So, for those students, if there's classes on rotation that they needed, like political science 101 is 
only gonna be offered every other year, so if they didn't take it and now it's not gonna be offered until 
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the next year. So it will be offered 2013 fall but if there is a second year nursing student 2013 is when 
they go to university [i.e., they transfer to the University of Northern British Columbia (UNBC)]. 


When the advisors do not have enough lead time for the institution’s timetable of courses 
then there is very little time to help students with their curriculum map. This creates problems for 
students. The kinds of problems created for students without a confirmed schedule is that it 
impacts other parts of their lives, such as a part-time job, childcare, and so on. The community 
college creates problems for advisors and students when they do not prepare the institution’s 
timetable in an efficient and timely manner. 


In addition, any unexpected changes or course deletions create considerable hardships on 
students. If a course is required by students but changed so that it is only offered every second year 
then that pushes students’ completion of a program back as well. Should a student fail a course or 
two then that student will be out of sequence with the course offerings and have to create a new 
curriculum map with the advisor. Students that have to take courses elsewhere, such as online are 
then counted by that institution for their numbers and not the local community college. 


The consequences of the institution creating problems for students with the course 
timetable are described as follows. 


Julie: We need to know what's being offered in the winter [January to April semester] because if it's not 
being offered we need to find them and set them up with distance education that would be approved in 
a timely manner ‘cause approval can take anywhere from a week to a month. 


So those... The same with some of the criminology stuff: One of the psych classes we don't offer 
all the time, the political science we offer all the time... We have a couple of courses that transferred to 
UNBC as a third-year course. 

Jake: Okay 


Julie: So, History 241 transfers to UNBC as history at a third year level. So that's how some of our 
students plan on getting their third-year credit before entering UNBC. 


Jake: Okay. 


Julie: And, they [the community college] cancelled it in the fall which was when it was supposed to be 


[offered]. 
Jake: The college cancelled the... 


Julie: Yeah, the History 241 to move into the winter semester but we don't know if that's actually going 
to happen at this time. 


Jake: Right. 


Julie: So, that's kinda creating a bit of confusion for them [the students] because if not then they still 
have to pick up a 300 level course somewhere. 
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Jake: Wow. 


Julie: And where? It would all have to be approved by UNBC and if they don't do it at UNBC that creates 
a lot of that kind of problem. 


Knowing what courses are being offered in a timely manner is crucial for students and 
advisors who are trying to assist them. It is clear from the preceding descriptions that the 
institution’s delay caused considerable confusion and problems for some students. These delays 
consist of the advisors not knowing in a timely manner what courses will be offered plus changes to 
when courses will be offered. For any changes that leave students out of the synchronicity of their 
curriculum map that the community college is not able to fulfill, the advisors then look to other 
institutions to help students. The community college in turn loses these student numbers in its 
programs and courses. The advisors are then contributing to the enrolment numbers of other 
institutions. 


It could be argued that the institution did not seem to be concerned about advising students 
and its enrolment numbers given the delay in producing its timetable. This was also true of a larger 
issue that had to do with the institution’s lack of an educational plan involving all of its programs. 


D.3 Student Advising Stalls During a Time when the Institution has No Educational Plan 


Perhaps the most disturbing thing for advisors during this time of employee layoffs and 
bumping was that the institution did not have an educational plan that stated which programs and 
courses would be kept and when they would be offered. Instead, the managers continued to make 
changes to the timetable thus delaying its approval. One advisor reacted to these continuing 
management changes as follows: 


Julie: More changes were made to the university credit timetable yesterday [mid June]. It's a 
nightmare. Couldn't imagine a worst time in [community] college. No plan. If we could see a plan it 
might be more comforting. I would be less nervous about it [that is, layoffs, bumping and moving 
employees]. Most coordinators and instructors don't know that I have only one week left in admissions. 


The managers of the institution were making changes to courses and the timetable without 
having a plan in place that would help the advisors in their work with new and returning students. 
The advisors commented that management would create a timetable but then changes were made 
to it. They did not see an end in sight for management’s changes even in mid-June. Most timetables 
are usually completed in early April, they stated, so that returning students can be told what courses 
will be offered and when they are offered for the start of the academic year in September. This was 
clearly not the case during this time period. The continuing changes to the timetable of programs 
and courses impeded the work of advisors to people and students. 


The persistent failure by management to create and finalize the institution’s timetable 
delayed the work of advisors for students wanting into programs. This delay in turn meant that 
people and returning students could not register and be counted by the programs and the 
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institution. The institution’s delay in approving a final timetable decreased enrolment. According to 
one support staff employee the institution’s numbers were down one third from the previous year. 


D.4 The Institution’s Course Scheduling Conflicts Create Problems for Students and Delays 
Advising Work 


The lack of an educational plan and continuing changes to the institution’s timetable created 
delays in advising for people and students, so did management’s minimal concern for course 
conflicts. The two areas involved in these conflicts were between science and arts and among 
science courses. 


The first course conflict described is that between science and arts courses. An advisor 
stated that the institution presented a timetable that created a problem for first year science 
students as described below: 


Julie: If a student wanted to take biology 121 and chemistry 121, they wouldn't be able to take English, 
for example, because English and all their labs conflict. [If there] is only one English section to 
accommodate science students so if [it was] closed [or] filled anyone taking sciences after the fact 
wouldn't be able to take English 101 in their first year. 


That's created a lot of problems because that's not allowing a first-year science student to get 
all their first-year credits if they want to transfer into another school for second year because they 
wouldn't have English 101, which is a problem. 


The community college’s timetable did not allow for every first year science student to 
complete all their necessary courses for transfer into second year at another post-secondary 
institution. The student in the scenario described above would be short the English 101 required 
course. Without an educational plan to ensure that a first year science program would be offered, 
course conflicts arose that did not seem to matter to management. 


Another conflict existed for science students among science courses. This second conflict in 
the timetable is revealed by an advisor as follows: 


Julie: Some of the sciences conflicted with themselves like a 101 and a 121. If you're taking biology 101 
and chemistry 101 that was okay. Biology 121 and chemistry 101, the labs would conflict even though 
they're both first-year courses. So that kind of stuff happened a lot. 


This timetable conflict between the labs meant that a student wanting to take both of these courses 
would not be able to take the labs for one of them and hence not be able to complete that course. 
There was no consideration given to science students in this situation in the institution’s timetable. 


The two timetable conflicts were created by the institution for advisors and science 
students. Management created these problems for potential new students who would not be able to 
complete their studies at the local community college. That is what advisors would have to tell 
potential new students. These potential new students would then have to go elsewhere in order to 
avoid these timetable conflicts or spend two years at the community college to complete one year. 
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Students who decided to go to another post-secondary institution would decrease the enrolment 
numbers for programs and for the local institution. 


Another community college problem for advisors and students was that there was no 
internal formal transfer process between it and other post-secondary education institutions. 


D.5 No Formal Transfer Process between the Local Community College and Other Post-Secondary 
Institutions 


One area where there was an increase in work for education advisors concerned the transfer 
credit process between the local community college and other post-secondary institutions. As will 
be pointed out an uncoordinated institutional process for transfer credit existed that created 
problems for advising students. 


When the student services employees, which included the education advisors and First 
Nations access coordinators, were moved into the Longhouse, new students were directed from the 
general student registration area to the advisors to help solve some of their problems. One problem 
that concerned students was “transfer credit”. A transfer credit refers to a course taken at the 
community college that will give a student credit for that course at another post-secondary 
institution so that the student does not have to repeat that course. The process of acquiring course 
transfer credit among post-secondary institutions is referred to as “articulation credit”. There may 
be some instances where a transfer credit is not given such as when a community college creates a 
new course and has not sought transfer credit or articulated the course at other post-secondary 
institutions. 


Solving transfer credit problems is not part of education advising as maintained by one 
advisor. Advisors commented that transfer credit problems should be resolved by the registrar’s 
office and the records department. However, since students come to see the educational advisors, 
they decided to undertake the problem. This would help them confirm whether a course(s) actually 
transfers and to which post-secondary institution. 


The transfer credit process from the community college to another post-secondary 
institution can take quite some time explained one advisor. She stated that it might take six months 
to one year for another post-secondary educational institution to complete the transfer credit 
process. A student who is in a hurry will have a difficult time meeting a quick deadline. 


Another transfer credit issue that has made advising difficult was a change in the transfer 
credit process. Previously, SFCC was primarily a “sending” institution. A “sending institution” means 
that course outlines are sent from SFCC to be given articulation credit at another post-secondary 
educational institution so that the student receives transfer credit by that institution for the course 
taken at SFCC. Essentially, the concept sending refers to sending course outlines to be articulated at 
another institution so that students are able to attend (are being “sent”) other post-secondary 
institutions so that they do not have to repeat those courses, such as at a university. 
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Recently, the advisors were informed that SFCC would also became a “receiving” institution. 
Now, some students from other post-secondary institutions want to transfer their course credits to 
SFCC. This has raised a problem for the local community college. The advisors were not clear whose 
job it was to do that. This would double the work for keeping transfer credit information current. 
The advisors stated that they did not know who would be responsible for which part in the transfer 
credit process and in the time frame involved. Right now, there is one person doing one piece of the 
process and someone else doing another part. This articulation process is described by one advisor: 


Julie: It's [obtaining local transfer credit] passed off to two or three people and if they are not on top of 
it, then it'll fall off the wayside. For example, a student wants to get transfer credit help with respect to 
which ones to look for, these four courses transferring to us. That is, I'll only pick those courses that 
transferred to us and then I'll scan the student's transcript and send it to records office or walk it over. 
I'll drop it off with the person who just works on transfer credit. I'll deal more with an experienced 
person if it's an emergency or short time-frame. 


If we don't have that course that's not articulated then we have to articulate it. We will need 
course outlines from the other institution and if they don't do their work in a timely manner coming to 
us than...[It will take a long time, six months to a year.] I have a new dean who wants to clear up this 
transfer credit process. This will make my job easier. 


From the description provided by this advisor the community college has some problems 
with the transfer credit process for students. One person has been doing part of this transfer credit 
process but no one coordinates and oversees the entire process so documents may get lost and slow 
down the process. There are different people working on the transfer credit process. This may 
include program coordinators, department heads, and instructors, who may take various amounts 
of time to complete their work and not send the documents to the next person or perhaps omit 
someone. Also, the current situation leaves students uncertain when they might actually obtain 
credit. While management is clearly aware of this problem it has been left to a new dean to resolve 
it. This too will take some organizational time to complete as advisors and students wait. 


Not resolving this issue has delayed students in obtaining transfer credit. For some students 
this delay meant that they too will have to wait to see what awaits them and may prevent them from 
enrolling in further courses. Delays generally prevent students from being counted as part of the 
courses of a program and the institution’s number count. 


D.6 Changes in Institutional Transfer Credit between Sending and Receiving Institutions Delays 
Giving Credit to Students 


Another issue that education advisors have to deal with are changes that another 
post-secondary institution makes to its courses and how those changes relate to the local 
community college. When one institution makes changes to its courses and curriculum an advisor 
has to spend an inordinate amount of time to determine the transfer credit between these changed 
courses with those offered by the local community college. Determining such transfer credit 
increases the work of the advisors. This was particularly the case when not just one institution was 
involved. When the community college was declared a receiving institution it then had to prepare 
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for all post-secondary institutions’ programs and courses transferring to it. Such a huge transfer 
credit change virtually doubled the work of the advisors. 


The following description shows the kind of problems that occurred for advisors and 
students during institutional course transfer credit changes: 


Jake: When Rosa was an advisor there was no policy in online courses and credits. And she had a very 
difficult time trying to sort out, you know, like okay, a student would take a course from somewhere 
[another post-secondary institution] and see if that would give them credit here [at the local 
community college]. 


Julie: That's still a huge problem. That's why we have all these transfer credit meetings happening. 
That's a huge problem, that is, we have students taking education in other places. So, they could've 
done some of their education through Thompson River [University] which has a huge online 
component... bringing them back here. Well, Thompson River did huge articulation on their courses 
and their course numbers and their course offerings which bypasses all the old ones we had. So, we're 
pretty much starting from scratch. Every time someone brings them in [a student with a course from 
Thompson Rivers University [TRU] which is now creating these time lapses in courses. 


The time lapse referred to is that between the time that it takes to articulate course credit 
from the institution that made changes to their courses (e.g., TRU) to being accepted at the local 
community college courses (SFCC) as equivalent credit and vice versa. The time lapse includes the 
time that the advisors and students have to wait for the organizations to establish transfer credit to 
each other. One example of this time lapse occurred when TRU changed the numbers for its courses: 


Julie: Yeah. They..., because they have so many course offerings, they ran out of numbers. 
Jake: Okay. 


Julie: So they made it up to 1000. So they actually had added extra digits to their course numbers. So, 
now, they've done away, TRU has done away with the, like 101s. There's no 101s or anything like that 
or 200s. It's all four digit numbers. So all their programs were re-articulated over the last few years. 
So, for example, our English 101, this has been, this one is like a huge problem for us at the college. 


The time lapse involving the change in course numbers was eventually resolved between 
these two institutions except for one course. This concerned SFCC’s English 101 course that did not 
transfer to any other post-secondary institution except one. This in turn raised other transfer credit 
issues such as online science courses that did not have a corresponding required lab. These issues 
arose for an advisor who wanted to assist a student to complete their community college course 
work and discovered more dilemmas involving transfer credit in the science courses. She describes 
these institutional problems of her work as follows: 


Julie: So, English 101, there is no online. Well, there was no online equivalent anywhere in the province, 
at all, nowhere. So, we, we’re trying to investigate about TRU because they are the most flexible with 
online. They had two classes that sounded very similar to ours, 1101 and a 1191. Um, so we had to, we 
were attempting for our student to finish out their [courses at SECC] but take the English class from 
TRU. 
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Jake: Right. 

Julie: Because they [the student] did not have a really great experience with our 101 instructor. 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: So, we could not find any school that offered the class that she could take. So, it kind of blew up 
because Estelle [a senior records clerk working on transfer credit] and I were adamant that one of the 
classes should work. It's one of the only schools that offers online education in the province, solely. And 
that it should, if we don't transfer to them, where, where, where's our English actually transferable to? 
Jake: Right. 

Julie: It came out that are English 101 at SFCC is equivalent to UBC's 101. 

Jake: Right. 


Julie: So, our English 101 equates to UNBC’s 170, TRU's 1101 equates to UNBC’s 170, but it doesn't 
equate to our 101. That doesn't make sense. 


Jake: Because? 

Julie: So this has been going on for nine months now with our faculty and our academic head and the 
registrar's office to determine why our English is not equivalent to anything else in the province except 
UBC. I think there's been enough push that it's coming out in the near couple days that the 1101 satisfy 
our English 101. I'm pretty sure. 

Jake: Okay. 

Julie: Um. 

Jake: Is it the instructor here at the college that refuses to...? 

Julie: Correct. They’re [the instructor] saying it's not the same course content. 

Jake: Oh, okay, I see. 

Julie: But, it only has to be 80% similar to get transfer credit. 


Jake: Right. 


Julie: And, and I don't know... If it's not 80% or if it's not 100%. So there's been lots of back-and-forth. 
Lots of arguing. Lots of problems surrounding that transfer credit. 


Jake: Okay. 
Julie: So the online equivalents are pretty much starting at scratch. 


Jake: Wow. 
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Julie: And, with sciences... 

Jake: Yes? 

Julie: You can't do labs online. 

Jake: That's right. 

Julie: So, a lot of the science courses are not transferable from online 
Jake: right 


Julie: especially for going into a health program. So, a lot of our nursing students want to take A and P 
anatomy and physiology, which is biology 131 and 132. They wanna do it at different times. And they 
wanna take it through Athabasca U or Thompson River, er TRU, but won't allow them. And UNBC will 
not allow them to transfer an online biology because there's no online component for labs. 


Jake: That's right. 

Julie: So it doesn't work. 

Jake: Right, okay. 

Julie: However, going the other way, TRU will almost accept any course at anywhere. 
Jake: Right. 

Julie: They're very flexible. 


A post-secondary institution that is “very flexible” in accepting transfer credit will most 
likely receive more applicants thereby increasing the enrolment numbers for its programs and the 
institution. The idea of being flexible also indicates that the educational requirements may not be as 
important as the potential to have that student enrol with the institution and increase its numbers. 


Obtaining transfer credit between and among post-secondary institutions is viewed 
favourably by advisors so that they can assist students in planning their courses. In this instance, 
the advisor was acting as an advocate for a student and in turn for all similar students. However, 
advisors were not able to resolve problems pertaining to transfer credit for students and had to rely 
on other parts of the institution (instructors, coordinators of programs) and management. Delays in 
resolving transfer credit issues affect an advisors ability to assist students in a timely manner as 
students are forced to wait. This slows down the enrolment at the local community college as well 
as other post-secondary institutions that students may be considering. 


In reviewing these uncoordinated institutional changes, there were a considerable number 
of them that delayed the work of advising people. Such delays included changes in the high-school 
curriculum, which would have to be adapted as the new prerequisites for programs at the 
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community college. Within the community college itself there were delays by management in 
approving the course timetable, not having an educational plan and course conflicts. These brought 
advising students to a standstill. The last delays considered were those pertaining to the community 
college and its relation to other post-secondary education institutions. The community college was 
not very well prepared in dealing with transfer credit for those students wishing to transfer to the 
community college and those seeking transfer credit to other institutions. These created delays in 
advising students. Further delays occurred when the community college became a formal sending 
and receiving institution in transfer credit with all other post-secondary institutions. 


These institutional changes by the high-school, the community college, and other 
post-secondary educational institutions created delays in the institutional advising work process. 
The advisors could only provide correct advice once these changes had been made. Potential and 
returning students had to wait until the changes were in place. The numerous delays within which 
advisors had to work, would clearly act as a brake, if not a decline, in the local community college’s 
student numbers. 


By way of a brief summary, student advising is still the main work of education advisors and access 
coordinators. The preceding four parts have shown how these employees, especially the education 
advisors, went about doing that work. In their general work with students the advisors used a 
shifting stance between the interests of students and the requirements of programs in order to 
arrive at a program for a student and worked out a curriculum map of courses to complete it. The 
second part showed that the advisors adapted to a program coordinator and instructor’s decision 
concerning their use of the institutional policy of permission of instructor. When advisors knew the 
program coordinators and instructors use of this policy created few student complaints they were 
more likely to refer students to these programs thereby increasing the student numbers. 


The final two parts described how management's routine operations created problems in 
advising students thus delaying their education plans. Similarly, other educational institutions 
created problems for advising students which hindered the prompt entry or completion of a 
program and course work. Both institutional activities delayed the counting of students in 
programs, courses, and for the institution. As advisors sought to carry out their everyday work with 
students, the institution’s routine procedures and those of the other educational institutions made it 
difficult to do that. Interruptions were created to the institutions circuit to move students to the 
next step of applying or registering for programs and courses. These delayed the counting of 
students for programs and courses. 


In addition to student advising, management added another responsibility to the advisors 
and access coordinators. They were now directed to be involved in retaining students. 


1.3 Retaining Students 


The education advisors and First Nations access coordinators were directed by management 
to become involved in retaining students. The idea of “retaining” students is an institutional 
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concept. Institutional retention occurs when the community college seeks to keep students in its 
programs so that they can then count them as completing it. When students remain in their 
programs until they graduate, the institution can then justify these programs to the Ministry that 
people are using them and are operating at a certain level or “capacity”. Student retention numbers 
are important for the institution because they indicate the capacity or use for a program. These 
numbers are usually stated as a ratio or percentage, such as a program or course has a 90% 
retention rate. This percentage refers to the number of students who complete a program or course 
and the remaining percent do not or simply leave. Institutions seek high retention rates in programs 
to help justify their continued existence and to show their responsiveness to students. From a 
management ruling stance, a program with a high retention rate would be considered a “good” 
program. 


The student services employees, especially the education advisors and the access 
coordinators, were directed to do the work of retaining students, focusing primarily on First Nations 
students. The different ways that the education advisors and the access coordinators sought to 
retain students in programs and courses will be presented as follows. Their work on student 
retention started with their move (along with the other student services employees) into the 
Longhouse. Their new work of presenting cultural and learning activities in the Longhouse will be 
described as a way to keep students in their programs. A specific focus of retention will be that 
concerned with helping indigenous students adjust to the operations of the community college. A 
further item considered will be that the access coordinators had to absorb the additional work of 
retaining high-school students by supervising them in the dorms. As well, it will be shown that 
advisors and access coordinators assisted students with some basic necessities by providing food 
and helping some students secure housing so that they would remain in their programs. Another 
kind of work that they did that will be revealed involved resolving student problems within the 
classroom to keep them in a program instead of being expelled. The last aspect to be presented will 
be that of a manager’s abuse of authority over an access coordinator to help a student move into the 
dorms thereby keeping them in a program and counted in it. 


This part of the chapter reveals the extent to which some managers of the institution are 
willing to go to retain students for programs over which they have responsibility. By directing the 
education advisors and access coordinators (and other student services employees) to undertake 
certain kinds of work to retain students the institution is engaged in taking advantage of and adding 
to the work that they do. This is management’s everyday class oppression of employees to retain 
student enrolment. These instances of retaining students will be described here beginning with 
management’s directive to move the student services employees into the Longhouse in order to 
create various workshops for students. 


1.3.1 Moving Into the Longhouse: The New Work of Creating Events to Retain First 
Nations and Other Students 


The move into the Longhouse created a number of changes in the work of the advisors and 
the access coordinators of the student services employees. Management shifted the work of these 
employees to include creating events for students in the Longhouse in addition to advising students. 
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Their events were designed to change the purpose of the Longhouse from being used as a rented 
facility to one that served cultural and learning activities of students. Student participation in these 
activities was management’s view of retaining them. The advisors and access coordinators would 
create various events and lead them for interested women and men students in programs. This 
change in work process is described here. 


The change in work for the advisors and access coordinators to include retaining students 
began soon after their move into the Longhouse. It started with the recognition that they were now 
a separate entity from the registration area. This is how one advisor expressed it: 


Julie: I think where issues probably lie a bit now, is that now that we’re removed from the main 
building, we're kind of like a separate entity now. Student services is kind of its own little island which 
we kinda are over here. Um, but, this, the biggest concern that I, it's not even a concern, I don't think. 
It's just the way things have changed. 


The student services employees became an entity unto themselves removed from the 
student work circuit of applications, financial aid, registrations and registrar’s office. They were no 
longer integrated with their co-workers and the students they served. Separated from their 
previous routine with co-workers they could now be more easily directed to undertake changes in 
their current work location of the Longhouse. 


The directions for their change in work came from the community college’s First Nations 
Council. The purpose and functions of the First Nations Council is described on the community 
college’s website. Members of the First Nations Council did not like the current commercial use of 
the Longhouse and wanted to change it. Management’s change in the use of the Longhouse is 
described by Marta, an access coordinator. 


Marta: The biggest concern with First Nations Council [part of the formal organizational structure of 
the community college consisting largely of education coordinators from different band councils 
throughout the community college region] was still Longhouse. The Longhouse was their vision for 
First Nations students... It was being used as a banquet hall, a money maker. Audrey [a junior 
manager of student development] approached upper management stating that we need to have 
cultural events in the Longhouse, which we are implementing. 


Jake: Yes. 


Marta: With talking circles, bannock welcome back, bannock lunch, and like that. That was her vision 
as a new position there and now all of student services is moving into the Longhouse. There has been a 
design by one of the First Nations access coordinators to develop a great meeting area for students in 
there. 


Prior to the move of the student services employees, the Longhouse was being used by 
management to generate money by renting it out like a banquet hall. This was not the use 
envisioned by First Nations Council of the community college. The change to cultural events was 
initiated by junior management with the approval of senior management. By moving the student 
services employees there they began to organize First Nations cultural events for First Nations 
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students that included talking circles and bannock lunches. This was a return to the original intent 
by the First Nations Council members for the Longhouse as a gathering place for First Nations 
students to feel welcome and help them with their education while at the community college. 
Community college management’s agreement with First Nations Council assured this. 


The change in the work of all of the student services employees (educational advisor, First 
Nations access coordinator, and disability services coordinator) occurred after the move into the 
Longhouse (in 2014). Management changed the work of these employees significantly. Here is how 
an educational advisor described the work now: 


Julie: My advising side is only half my job now. 
Jake: Oh. 


Julie: And same with almost everyone else in the building [education advisors, First Nations access 
coordinators, accessibility coordinator]. It's our job. We don't actually just do First Nations access 
coordinating or accessibility coordinating like Betti on disabilities or advising. 


We’re doing way more events in the Longhouse. We're doing cultural activities, workshops 
[drum making, weaving, sharing circles and so on]. All last year we implemented new, like student 
success workshops. So we had six in the year. 


Jake: Wow. 


Julie: Um. How to take notes better? How to study for a test? How to study for multiple choice? How, 
you name it, we've done it. We've done six over the year. We're moving forward with those again next 
year. 


Creating and organizing these events became the responsibility of all of the student services 
employees. Managers asked them to “volunteer” to do these events. “Volunteering” within the 
institution is a method to add to the existing work of the employees. Managers ask employees to 
“volunteer” to do this work (of events and activities) to get it started. Employees have to “volunteer” 
to do this since it is clearly a change in their routine work. Presumably even if one employee 
volunteers then that creates the precondition as acceptable work for that category of employees. 
When requested directly by management, some employees simply agree to do this additional work. 
Once established, the new “volunteered activities” become part of the everyday work. 


These jobs became half of their current work. Their work was firmly directed to those 
events that would retain students through cultural events and education workshops that would help 
students to be successful in their courses. These events were organized for the students and not by 
the students. The activities were what the employees felt that the students needed to stay and 
succeed in their programs. 


These workshops and cultural events in the Longhouse provide various ways for the 
institution to retain First Nations and non-aboriginal women and men students. One access 
coordinator describes the involvement of women and men in the talking circle: 
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Marta: Speaking of cultural events, I was really pleased to see the men stay for the, the lunch, and stay 

for the circle. Just for the reason, um, I just, [, I, the men, in the talking circle you have to pass a feather 
or a rock around. And you're talking about the one we put on every, every month is a vision. Where you 
want to go with your education? Where you see yourself? How you hold yourself, like, where you want 

to go? You know, it's totally about your goals, either career or personal, right? 

Jake: Yes. 


Marta: And so that’s a pretty, pretty um serious place to go. To be able to talk about that in a safe 
place. 


Jake: Yes. 

Marta: You know. And I find men don't talk very much. 

Jake: Yeah. 

Marta: You know, that I find... And these men showed up... 

Jake: How many were there? 

Marta: They smudged. And every single one of the men shared. 

Jake: Wow. 

Marta: I was like blown away. I was like, wow and then they showed up, then we only had half further 
talking circle. We only had about 20 to 25 people this time. Only because of the day. Had it on Monday. 
Last time was on Thursday and more people are in class Thursday. And they shared also. But, there 
was, I'd say equal because of the Fine Arts because they have more men. They came. Plus we had all the 
people from the classrooms which were women and men. So, I think because of the Fine Arts and the 
Inter-programs, there are more men. They’re more into the trades. And so it was half and half. 

Jake: Good. Nice to see. 

Marta: Nice to seé.... 

Jake: Right, okay. Do you get any non-aboriginal people going to these events? 

Marta: Lots. It's not just First Nations. These cultural events are open to everyone. 

Jake: Yeah? 

Marta: I make it a point to invite every single classroom that's running. I go before the cultural event, 
first thing in the morning, invite everyone. Actually, I'm gonna do it the day before. And I say, "This is 
open to non-First Nations and First Nations”. I'd say 80% are First Nations. 


Jake: 20% are not First Nations? 


Marta: 20% are non-First Nations. 
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Jake: And are they mostly women? 
Marta: No because the, um, no, I don't know the name of the program. 
Jake: Half-and-half again? 


Marta: Yeah. Nobody's going to tell you, you can't participate. Plus, we make pretty good soup and 
bannock on those days. 


Organizing a lunch and having a talking circle afterwards was added work for the access 
coordinators and other volunteers from the student services employees. It involved ordering the 
meal from the cafeteria and taking it to the Longhouse, recruiting students in classes to have them 
attend, and, arranging the talking circle. A measure of the success of the activity by the access 
coordinators was the number of women and men students that attended and stayed throughout the 
entire activity, especially the talking circle. The larger the number of students that attended the 
more successful it was considered to be. In turn, the more students that attended would hopefully 
be retained in their programs by the institution and counted as completing them. 


The various events included both women and men and non-aboriginal students. Attracting a 
mix of students was important. Clearly, providing a free lunch and a talking circle was the kind of 
activity that First Nations women and men students and non-aboriginal students were willing to 
attend. This added to the total number of people that the student services employees were able to 
engage in such an activity. 


As stated previously, the emphasis of these cultural events for the institution came about 
through the involvement of First Nations Council of the community college. They are a part of the 
administrative structure of the institution. During the time of this research the gender composition 
of First Nations Council was described by an access coordinator as follows: 


Marta: And at First Nations Council meetings there are more women sitting at the table. 
Jake: More education coordinators for the bands are women? 

Marta: Yes. But there are some men. There's three or four men. 

Jake: Right. 

Marta: That do come. That hold those positions also. 


Women played a leading role in First Nations Council in advising management and directing 
the overall activities of their students for the institution. They asserted their role in the institution 
with a change in the use of the Longhouse and subsequent move into it by the student services 
employees and the consequences that ensued. 
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The move into the Longhouse meant that the student services employees were less involved 
with co-workers and students prior to them becoming students and more involved with students 
after they had become students. The process of retaining students had become a priority for the 
institution in line with that of assisting them into programs and courses. 


The First Nations Council consists predominantly of education coordinators for the 
respective Bands within the community college region. They are the ones that fund the students for 
various community college programs. Their vision of the Longhouse was instituted by the 
institution for their students and those who were non-aboriginal. First Nations Council members 
with management’s approval provided the kind of direction for their students that they thought 
would help them succeed in their programs within the institution. Their direction provided the 
emphasis on retaining students with a corresponding decreasing emphasis of advising them about 
being admitted into a program in the first place. What indigenous students might have actually 
wanted was never raised. 


The creation of cultural and learning activities became the advisors and access coordinators 
way of mediating the relationship between students and their ability to complete their programs. A 
specific interest for First Nations access coordinators is to assist First Nations students to adjust to 
the community college so that they will complete their programs. 


1.3.2 Mediating First Nations Students Adjustment to the Community College 


First Nations access coordinators are involved in retaining students especially since they 
help students to adapt to the bureaucratic life of the community college. Whatever the experiences 
of First Nations women and men have been, attending a community college program means 
accepting and fulfilling the requirements of the way that the institution is organized and operates. 
Access coordinators are involved in bridging the relations between First Nations people and the 
community college for the benefit of the institution. Three general ways will be described here. The 
first way will be that of the access coordinators supporting students in the transition from living in 
their small villages to living in a large city and being students in a bureaucratic organization. 
Another means by which access coordinators help students will involve mediating their cultural 
priorities over that of doing coursework with deadlines for assignments. Lastly, what will be 
presented is that access coordinators are able to assist indigenous students to provide management 
approved emergency financial assistance to students. 


One of the reasons that the position of First Nations access coordinator exists within the 
community college is to assist First Nations people who have lived in their small villages and are 
moving to a city. Here is how one access coordinator describes the obstacles that First Nations 
people encounter when they make this transition: 


Marta: They come from the reserve and, um, all of a sudden, plunked into a whole different world [the 
community college in a city]. And they don't, they have no tools on how to operate in, in this world. 
They've been in their own reserve with their family. And, and sometimes there's issues around, um, I 
don't want to stereotype or just discriminate, but there are, um, issues around substance abuse are 
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very high. And, um, those are big challenges that relates directly to performance and attendance but 
then... So being they’re here and they’re in the dorms, and um, and they just, they have a hard time 
adjusting. 


The access coordinator mentioned that the transition from a First Nations territory (i.e., a 
“reserve”) to city life and a bureaucratic community college created difficulties for some First 
Nations students. Part of the work of access coordinators is to mediate between students and the 
required everyday routines of attending and being part of a community college program. Access 
coordinators have the knowledge of First Nations cultures and everyday living. They use their 
understanding and support of these cultural traditions to assist students with the various problems 
that they might have in being in a program in order to keep them there. 


An example of such knowledge and support of a student’s cultural priorities is their role ina 
family death and meeting the educational requirements of a program, like assignments with due 
dates and exams. This problem for First Nations students is described by an access coordinator as 
follows: 


Marta: There's like, a, so many challenges with um, because like if there is like any deaths, and or, our 
culture, um, deals with a lot of, um, feasts and um deaths and stuff and, um, and the [community] 
college, were like not just the [community] college, but come to a place that's not a reserve 


Jake: yeah 
Marta: don't support that. 
Jake: yeah 


Marta: Right? And so they need to go home and then they're missing school. Stuff like that ... And still 
try and get to school. And get there because, because if they go home and, um, they need to be, and 
even beyond watch, on the, on the, on the dead body there... Sometimes that's their job. You know they 
still have their assignments that are due. And things like that. 


As the previous descriptions highlighted, access coordinators switch standpoints between 
students and course requirements. They stand with the students in fulfilling their cultural 
obligations at home. They switch to satisfying an instructor’s course requirements when students 
return. Changing their standpoints is one way that they use to mediate between a student’s cultural 
responsibilities and that of fulfilling course requirements. 


Most of the time, though, access coordinators adopt the stand of the student even though 
they are community college employees, in order to keep them in a program and its courses. That is, 
they seek to assist students with whatever they need in order to be successful in their program as 
the following illustrates. 


Marta: There's quite a few things we do. There was one student that had, um, had come in, and he was 
having a lot of problems, um, getting to class... And so there are, the [community] college still has to 
run and he had a lot of disciplinary warnings. It [he] got put on probation. And right now is actually 
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looking at getting, um, expelled from school [the program]. But um, for me, as a First Nations access 
coordinator I need to be his direct support. So I'm in every one of those single meetings, as his support, 
not as, um, the other side [the community college side]. 


Even though I'm working for the [community] college I'm directly his support. Like if you can't 
get to school, like I'm trying to figure out how to get him a bus pass, get him an alarm clock. Had to get 
him a food pass. 


Jake: Right. 


Marta: Um. If students need to get home for Christmas and stuff like that. For unseen circumstances we 
try and get them funds to get home, and different things like that. 


This particular student I'm talking about that might be getting expelled is a trades student. It's 
actually the cooking, so it’s early in the morning and he can't make it to class. 


Jake: Oh. 
Marta: Yeah. Really early. 


For access coordinators, adopting the standpoint of the student involves doing whatever the 
student needs in order to be successful in a program. This may include attending meetings or 
buying items that students need for their education. Buying various items that students need to 
retain them in programs raises the question of the source of this money and its allocation which is 
considered next. 


The last way that access coordinators retain students is by providing small amounts of 
financial assistance. Providing financial help from the community college takes many forms. For 
instance, an access coordinator can fund a student who has run out of money but wants to go home 
for the holidays. For this financial support the access coordinators are able to use a fund at the 
community college called the ASP (Aboriginal Support Program) which is mentioned on the 
institutions website. An access coordinator describes how some of the financial support money is 
used to help First Nations students. 


Jake: Does the [community] college give you money to help students out or do you have to go find the 
money to help students out, like bus passes and so on? How does that work? 


Marta: Um. Well, the funder actually, ah, usually provides enough money for a bus pass. For the 
[community] college has a SAB [student assistance bursary] which will provide a bus pass but, for, like 
example, we just ah came into a lot of, um, funds through the ASP [Aboriginal Support Program] 
program. We have come into $700 for an aboriginal student ... we are allotted to hand out for any 
unforeseen emergency. 

Jake: $700 per semester? 

Marta: Uh huh. Up to. Per year. 


Jake: Wow. That's terrific. 
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Marta: So we, we've had, it's terrific. It's so terrific because I've had a couple big emergencies in this 
office for, you know, there has been a gap, even today. And, ah, this student’s mom is passing away and 
she needs to get up to Telegraph Creek and stuff like that. We fill out the application. It might be 
processed this afternoon and this lady is able to go home and be with her, her family while her mother 
is dying. And different like that and we have another fund... It's a total different fund, then that which 
is an immediate, um, if someone comes in and needs diapers or a bus pass or whatever, we can, we have 
a different fund where we keep a maximum of $50. 


Jake: Okay. 

Marta: So that's like right now. Some things... Immediately happening. We can give them that. 
Jake: How do you account for the $50? Do you have to fill out another form? 

Marta: Yeah. For both, for both we have the emergency assistance fund and then... 

Jake: Where do the forms go to? 

Marta: Audrey [the manager of student development and student services employees]. 

Jake: Oh, I see. Okay. She agrees or doesn't agree. Who actually makes out the check? Is it payroll? 
Marta: I usually walk it over to her window. 

Jake: So, you usually what? 


Marta: I usually walk it over to her window. Actual application and then she like processes it. And I 
usually pick it up within the next couple of hours. 


Jake: Is it Audrey’s job to keep track of all the money? 


Marta: Yes... What the $700 a year for one student or even the $50, we don't go advertising it. We wait 
for them to come in... And if there is a need we say, "Hey, we have this available for you." 


First Nations students are able to receive financial support from access coordinators which 
helps to retain them in a program. This support is a text-mediated process of two different funds 
that originates with the access coordinator and requires management’s approval. The money is then 
released to the student. Since this financial support is not advertised only those students that go 
and see an access coordinator are able to benefit from it. Students with similar problems that do not 
see an access coordinator may create educational problems for themselves in their program, are 
more likely to be unsuccessful and may leave their program. 


As stated, the access coordinators mediated the experiences of First Nations students and 
that of the community college bureaucracy by providing financial assistance. This was in addition to 
various forms of assistance in the transition from a small village to the community college in a city. 
The access coordinators and other student services coworkers also created various cultural and 
educational activities in the Longhouse to retain First Nations and other students in their programs. 
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Two other forms of retaining First Nations and other students that the access coordinators 
and advisors create include providing food and helping to obtain housing. This is presented next. 


1.3.3 Mediating the Necessities of Food and Housing to Retain Students 


Many post-secondary students in BC have to rely on contributions of food and finding 
affordable housing (Robinson, 2015, July 17). This is also true of students going to SFCC. What is 
described here is that the access coordinators and advisors became providers of food and assisted 
students in finding housing. These employees help to mediate some basic necessities in order to 
retain students. Providing food is considered first. 


The education advisors and access coordinators provide food to students and their families 
at the community college. One advisor describes that they do that by providing lunch with their 
workshops to feed students who may not have enough to eat. 


Julie: Um. We do lunches for students now where they don't have food because that tends to be a big 
problem here. 


Jake: Oh. 
Julie: Because people don't have food. 
Jake: Ah, student food bank? 


Julie: We, we try to do it at least to help the food bank but we actually; we'll try to throw in, like 
workshop, and then provide food for 50 people. But if they don't participate in the workshop, they are 
still able to eat. 


When the student services employees create a workshop they used food as an incentive to 
attract students because they know that hunger is prevalent. However, participation in the 
workshop was not a precondition to being able to eat. The food that these employees provide was 
paid for by the community college. Essentially, providing this food revealed that government 
funding for students was insufficient. A small way to make up for what students actually needed to 
survive on their government student money was food that also comes from government funding to 
the community college. There is a government disconnect in government policies between meeting 
the everyday needs of students by providing them with inadequate funding to take a program of 
studies to which the government funded community college provides some food for students so that 
they are more likely to stay in their program. 


The addition of community college government money to help feed students is not the only 
way that access coordinators and advisors work to retain students. They also work with the 
knowledge that student hunger is especially prevalent at certain times of the year such as in the 
spring as one access coordinator describes: 
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Mildred: Some of them will come up to me and, ... The majority of what I get, especially in the fall and 
spring, 

Jake: Yeah? 

Mildred: “I can't feed my family." 

Jake: Okay? 


Mildred: They've gone through Christmas and they’ve had these extra expenses but their income has 
not changed. 


Jake: Right? 

Mildred: So, by the end, by January, you know. 

Jake: Right? 

Mildred: More food vouchers need to be given out, food bank or space ... And you're trying to 
encourage them right from September on to apply for bursaries ‘cause you know you're gonna 
encounter these problems. 

Jake: Ah, okay. 

Mildred: Yeah. 

Jake: Do we have food vouchers? 

Mildred: We don't but, uh, um, Cathryn and I did whatever we could, 

Jake: right 


Mildred: to make sure funding someway, somehow. We actually, ah, ASP [Aboriginal Services Plan], 
because it's been on my report lately, ah, for the ASP money. 


Jake: What is ASP? 


Mildred: Aboriginal Service Plan, that we receive. They’ve [INAC - (Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
Canada, 2016)] block funded us $5,000 for students for things like that. 


Jake: Like emergency money that students need? 
Mildred: Emergency money to students for foods, yeah. 


It should be noted that only the access coordinators are able to provide emergency money to 
First Nations students. They provide these funds based on the needs of students that come to see 
them. Access coordinators know in advance that the funds that students receive through financial 
aid will not be enough to cover all their expenses of living and going to the community college. So 
they encourage students to apply for bursaries as soon as they start their program in September. 
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They also refer students to the student food bank which is supported by all the employees of 
the community college. Another form of financial support is that the access coordinators and 
advisors will try to obtain money for food vouchers. Both of these means also reveal that 
government student funding is considerably inadequate to provide for the basic necessities of 
students and their families to attend a community college program. This money shortfall is made up 
to a small degree by the extra work of these employees so that the students can remain in their 
program and be counted in them. 


Providing food by advisors and access coordinators seems to go hand in hand with assisting 
in housing as one education advisor describes: 


Julie: And now with the housing problems, we're always kind of running interference maybe more so. 
Finding people homes. Finding people food because they can't afford their rent and their food or there 
is lots of student emergencies where they need money. Um. A lot of people using the food bank once 
doesn't satisfy their need for two kids and a husband. Um. It's not, it’s not... So we are, we're doing, we 
are more student services than our own jobs. 


The advisors and access coordinators refer to the work that they are doing now in the 
Longhouse as providing services to students by providing them food and securing housing. This 
kind of mediation for students has become a significant part of their work. While providing food has 
been mentioned, little has been stated about how they help students obtain housing. The kind of 
housing with which they assist students is described by one access coordinator about a student 
expelled from the community college dormitories. 


Mildred: The issue would be, they've been kicked out of the dorms for whatever reason. 
Jake: Okay? 

Mildred: And they have no other place to live because they’ve burned all their bridges. 
Jake: Ah, okay. 


Mildred: So trying to get them into the men’s shelter and keep them in the men's shelter, and a lot of 
them do it. 


Jake: Really? 

Mildred: A lot of them go to the men's shelter for the 30 day turnaround and make it to class every day. 
Jake: Really? 

Mildred: Yeah. 


Jake: And then after the 30 days, do they? 
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Mildred: They find another source where they make another agreement with the residence where they 
would... Working on other options. Start working on figuring out where you're gonna go, how you 
gonna get there. 


Jake: Really? 
Mildred: And kinda move on. 


The access coordinator helps students find some shelter to keep them in “school”. Helping 
students find some affordable housing used to be work that was done by a junior manager. Here is 
how an access coordinator describes what that manager, Wayne, used to do for students: 


Mildred: Wayne used to be really good at helping students. 
Jake: Yeah? 


Mildred: Finding them places, especially if they got kicked out of the dorms. He would make sure, he 
would be here late to make sure they have a safe place to put their head back at night. 


Jake: I don't think that there is anybody that does that now, is there? 
Mildred: Me. 

Jake: Just you? 

Mildred: Yeah. 


The added work of finding students a place to stay was absorbed by an access coordinator since the 
junior manager, after retiring, was not replaced by the institution. 


The education advisors and especially the access coordinators have created various ways of 
helping inadequate government funded students by providing them with food, referring them to the 
student food bank or obtaining money from community college budgets with which they can 
purchase food. Their work relies on money obtained by the community college from various 
government sources, federal and provincial. In addition to helping to provide food, access 
coordinators also assist students with obtaining housing. By providing some of these necessities the 
advisors and particularly the access coordinators strive to keep students in programs that will 
hopefully be counted as graduates of the institution upon successful completion. 


There is one group of students over which access coordinators and advisors have some 
supervision. These are high-school students enrolled in a community college program and living in 
the dorms. 


1.3.4 Supervising High-School Students in the Community College Dormitories 


Early entrance of high-school students into a community college program included provided 
housing for them. They are an important contribution to student numbers in trades programs. 
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However, since these high-school students are under 19 years of age, they require some supervision 
by the community college. Management directed the access coordinators, along with the other 
student services employees, to supervise high-school students that are living in the community 
college dorms. 


Mildred: We have a separate residence for students that are under 19 because we have a lot of ACE IT 
[Accelerated Credit Enrolment in Industry Training program described on the institutions website] 
students. [ACE students are high-school students that are enrolled simultaneously in some community 
college courses to obtain an advanced standing in a program.] My issue is always, "Why do I have to 
babysit those students?" 


Jake: Yeah? 


Mildred: Whose jurisdiction does it fall under? Does it fall under the school district because technically 
they are high school students? 


Jake: Is that part of your job? 
Mildred: Yup. 
Jake: So, you’re really working for the school district? 


Mildred: That was my argument. But, student services, I have to make myself available to students. It's 
all of us, three or four of us that do it. Accessibility. Educational advisor. Learning specialist. We all play 
off each other. 


All of the student service employees, including the education advisors and access 
coordinators, are required to look after high-school students living in the dorms. They do not 
particularly want to do that though management has made it part of their job. Despite their 
objection that these were high-school students that should be supervised by someone from the local 
school district, these employees were directed to look after them since these students were living in 
community college dormitories. 


The student service employees intervene between the activities of these students and the 
community college bureaucracy and programs. For instance, a student service employee may be 
called on to intervene in violation of dorm rules, habitual late attendance in courses, and so on. They 
work to have high-school students adjust to the requirements of dormitory life and program 
requirements in order to retain them in whatever trades program in which they are enrolled. These 
employees provide the institution with a rationale to tolerate the negative activities of high-school 
students because these designated employees will deal with that negative behaviour. Under their 
supervision, the negative activities of the high-school students are tolerated and handled by the 
institution in order to be able to count them as enrolled in a program. 


Not only are the student services employees required to look after high-school students 
living in the dorms, management may also call them to resolve problems among students and 
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instructors in the classroom. The access coordinators in particular are involved in mediating these 
kinds of problems. 


1.3.5 Providing Mediation in Classrooms 


Some community college classes have problems with students and instructors that interrupt 
teaching and learning. Management called on access coordinators to provide assistance in 
classrooms that have particular problems. They want the access coordinators to resolve these 
student conflicts or mediate them that occur in the classroom in order to keep the students in the 
program and be counted. 


There is a difference between management and the access coordinators about mediating 
these student conflicts in the classroom. The difference is that management wants to retain these 
students while the access coordinators feel that some of the student behaviours warrant expulsion 
from the classroom and the program. However, the access coordinators are overruled by 
management and so the students are retained. 


The following is a brief description by an access coordinator of her mediating in classroom 
issues. 


Mildred: So, we've even had talking circles, sharing circles in the classrooms. 

Jake: Classroom issues? 

Mildred: I'd say when a student is out partying on the weekend with a classmate and they brought... It 
spills over into the classroom. They have to learn how to get along in the classroom ‘cause it’s affected 
everyone. We had some doozies. 

Jake: You’re mediating in the classroom? 

Mildred: Yep. 


Jake: The interaction in the classroom so that the class is running okay? 


Mildred: Yup, yup. And, we've even have it where the president [of the community college] helped 
mediate in sharing circles. 


Jake: Past president? 
Mildred: Ah huh. 
Jake: In X program? 
Mildred: Ah huh. 


Jake: Really? 
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Mildred: Ah huh. She was the dean for that program and that was her job. And she was able to pull me 
in a lot and utilize me. 


Jake: The kind of problems she got? 


Mildred: Inappropriate outbursts, inappropriate touching. Lot of things that should have been dealt 
with differently. A lot of things where students should have been expelled immediately. They were dealt 
with differently, politically. 


This description revealed management’s desire to deal personally with student classroom 
issues. As well, they directed an access coordinator to mediate these student problems. Though the 
access coordinator complied with management she felt that students should have been expelled 
immediately for their negative classroom behaviour. Management treated the students “politically” 
which in this instance meant that they were not expelled for their inappropriate classroom 
behaviour. Rather, both management and the subordinate access coordinator worked to resolve 
these behaviours to keep the students in the program. The continuity of a program with a small 
number of students to begin with is jeopardized when even a few students are expelled or leave it. 
The manager clearly did not want this to happen to one of the programs which she supervised and 
so sought various mediations in the classroom to retain students and maintain the number count 
for this program. 


An overriding focus on student numbers leads to a tolerance of inappropriate behaviour in a 
classroom. Here is another description of the work a First Nations access coordinator didina 
program that I refer to simply as the Y Program: 


Mildred: A program that I have a lot of issues with, it changes from year to year, it depends on the 
maturity of the students. I'm usually dealing with Y program. Mostly behavior. And we've had a lot of 
people go into that program who don't think that they need much of an education going into that 
program, just Y. They don't have a lot of life skills so we end up putting a lot of people on probation just 
because that keeps them in school. And then we go back and revamp those probations just to make 
sure they're on track. Or in residence, I'll deal with issues in residence that I shouldn't have to, like 
drinking or having parties and people staying over. Things like that. Or in the trades example with the 
two students fist fighting. 


Jake: What kinds of problems do you deal with in the Y program? 


Mildred: Showing up to the class drunk. Students not showing up for class for weeks on end. Similar 
problems. 


Jake: The question then is why or how do we keep them there? 


Mildred: A lot of my students that come to my desk I'm trying to figure out that maybe you [they] 
should go into treatment and come back next year. And things like that. 


Some of the students have significant problems that they probably should not even be taking 
a program. According to the access coordinator these students need the help of going into 
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treatment. These students were kept in a program simply to keep up the numbers. Their behaviour 
was tolerated, even with and after probation, so that this program (and others) does not lose them 
as a counted number. These students were simply retained until they completed the program. How 
these students will reflect the program after completing it is not considered. 


In the previous descriptions management has played a crucial role in directing the work of 
access coordinators and other student services employees to mediate student problems in courses 
at the community college. Management has the legitimate bureaucratic authority and power to do 
this. This is a routine social class relation. There are times, however, when management takes such 
authority over an employee too far, abusing their authority. 


1.3.6 A Manager's Abuse of Authority over a First Nations Access Coordinator to Retain a 
Student 


The work described here is by an access coordinator who was directed by the president of 
the community college to help a student move into the student dorms. It will reveal that the work 
that she was instructed to do was clearly not part of her job. It is argued that the president abused 
her legitimate authority by directing the access coordinator to undertake this work in order to 
retain that student in a program. The president’s abuse of authority is class oppression ofa 
subordinate employee. 


The following is the access coordinator’s description of the work that the president directed 
her to do. 


Mildred: I've actually been directed by the president once to take the company truck [a community 
college truck], drive a student out to a community, packed their belongings onto the truck and move 
them into the dorms. 

Jake: Really? 

Mildred: Yeah. 

Jake: Under Patricia? 

Mildred: Yeah. I remember telling, going home and telling my husband and he was very angry at me. 


Jake: Yeah? 


Mildred: Yeah. And you just do it. You just do it but you don't realize what you're doing until later. Like 
that could coulda been, that coulda turned really bad. 


Jake: So what was that? 
Mildred: It could've turned really bad. 


Jake: Yeah, like why would she tell you that? That's insane. 
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Mildred: I don't know. That was my job. 


Jake: To go and help pack up somebody's stuff, put it on the college truck and then move them. Jesus. 
That's insane. 


Mildred: I know. I thought of writing a book someday. 


Jake: Yeah. Exactly, all these things. I don't understand why Patricia would do that? How would she 
even know to do that? 


Mildred: That's how involved she was in the Y program. 

Jake: Oh, I see. She’s like almost a day to day involvement. 

Mildred: Yeah. 

Jake: Was that because she wanted it to succeed really well? 

Mildred: I think she had good intentions with the students. But, that's all she focused on was her 
intentions for the students. She didn't realize... How it could've turned out because I knew at the time 
that the student was an alcoholic. 

Jake: Yeah. 

Mildred: And I didn't know what kind of personality the student had. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Mildred: And my husband said, "You know, on the highway, in the middle of winter, anything coulda 
happened.” 


Jake: Yeah. How far away was this student? 

Mildred: K [an area outside the city limits], way out by G [a nearby rural residential area]. 
Jake: That's not even remotely in anybody's job description. 

Mildred: Yeah. 

Jake: Not even remotely, you know. 


There are a number of issues arising from this description, such as my interviewer’s outrage 
at the president upon hearing it, gender relations and so on. I will only refer to the class relations 
between the president and the access coordinator (both women) pertaining to moving this student. 
As mentioned, this was an instance of the president abusing her bureaucratic authority over an 
access coordinator. It revealed the many sided aspects of oppressive social class relations. The 
president’s instruction was oppressive because being told to move a student from outside the city 
limits into a student dormitory was clearly not part of the access coordinators work. The access 
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coordinator’s work does not include assisting the student in packing, loading, moving, and 
unloading his belongings. She also knew that the student had an alcohol dependency and did not 
know how he would treat her. Moving the student into a dormitory meant that the community 
college now had a student with an alcohol problem. The student would probably have been served 
better by suggesting treatment. The president ignored these aspects in directing the access 
coordinator to move this student into a dormitory. 


The student now had a place to live (in a dorm) and was now able to attend the program. He 
could subsequently continue to be counted as a student by the program. The social class oppression 
of the president directing an access coordinator to perform work that was not part of her duties was 
used to achieve this. 


In retrospect, institutional retention was new work that management directed the access 
coordinators and education advisors, as part of the student services employees, to undertake. The 
different ways or methods that were used by the institution to retain students included the 
following. 


The first method presented was that management moved the education advisors and access 
coordinators along with the other student services employees into the Longhouse. Once separated 
from the registration area, management changed part of their work to include retaining students. 
The institution now had employees to carry out student retention. These employees now worked to 
keep students in their programs so that they would complete them instead of leaving beforehand. 
The general ways that the employees did this included organizing cultural workshops as well as 
educational workshops that would help First Nations and other students to be successful in their 
programs and courses. These organized activities were considered a success by the advisors, access 
coordinators and other student services staff by the number of students that showed up. Whether 
these workshops actually retained students was not considered. It was generally assumed that the 
workshops did help retain students. 


Another way that the institution retained students was through the work of the access 
coordinators. The First Nations access coordinators, in particular, worked with indigenous students 
to help them “adjust” to life in a city and in the bureaucratic organization of the community college. 
They helped to mediate the relation between a student’s cultural life and meeting the requirements 
of a program and courses at the community college. Their efforts assisted students, whether with a 
family death or completing text-mediated needs for some extra money, to keep them in their 
program. 


Part of the strategy to retain students also included providing assistance in the basic 
necessities of food and housing. The advisors and access coordinators routinely provided meals at 
their workshops whether or not the women and men students attended them. In addition to 
providing food, access coordinators assisted students with finding housing, especially if they had 
been told that they had to leave their dormitory room. This involved seeking temporary 
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accommodation at a housing shelter. By doing this the access coordinator was looking out for the 
safety of students and hoping that they would remain in their program. 


One particular aspect of access coordinators working with students on housing included 
supervising high-school students staying in the dorms. Neither the access coordinators, advisors 
nor other student services staff wanted to do this work but were told to do it by management. 
Resolving problems created by high-school students living in the dorms would keep them there and 
complete their programs so that they would continue to be counted. 


Not only were student services staff directed to supervise high-school students living in the 
dorms, they were also instructed to mediate student problems created in classrooms. Most of this 
work was done by the access coordinators. The access coordinators felt that students who engaged 
in inappropriate classroom behaviour should be expelled. Management disagreed and so these 
students were allowed to remain in their program. Consequently, retaining these students in their 
program was more important to management than the actual conditions of teaching and learning in 
the classroom. 


The last method presented to retain students for a program concerned management’s abuse 
of authority to the work of an access coordinator. Management, the president of the community 
college, directed an access coordinator to move a student from their current accommodation 
outside the city limits during winter and into a room in the dorms. This instruction clearly violated 
the working conditions of the access coordinator since this was never part of her routine duties. The 
manager’s intention was that this would keep the student in their program and continue to be 
counted by it. 


This portion of the work of advisors and access coordinators revealed some of their work 
that they did beyond the registration limit of this first institutional circuit. Their work of retaining 
students replaced recruiting them. The managerial directed change in their work created an 
increase in retaining students through the various methods that they used to achieve this. The 
pressure to retain students and be counted in a program was so strong that some managers abused 
their authority in directing an access coordinator to undertake work with a student that was clearly 
not part of their job. 


Conclusion 


Three main parts of the work of the education advisors and First Nations access 
coordinators were analysed starting with recruitment, advising and retention. Recruitment and 
advising work with students constituted the start of the institutions circuit as a source for student 
numbers. Retention showed the significant role of managers in directing the work of these 
employees and especially the access coordinators to increase student numbers in this part of the 
circuit. Their work revealed the general argument that whatever managers directed them to do, that 
is where the student numbers would increase. When these employees stopped doing one part of 
their work, recruitment, then the student numbers decreased. When they were directed to retain 
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students, the student numbers in that part of the circuit increased. Management’s direction and 
supervision of these employees had a direct bearing on the creation of student numbers and the 
progress of students to the next step in the institutions circuit. 


This argument was supported by descriptions of how these employees did each part of their 
work and the role that management played starting with student recruitment. The advisors and 
access coordinators used various methods to attract and facilitate the transition of high-school 
students and people from the general public into the community college. These included clarifying 
text-mediated post-secondary concepts in presentations and providing practical experience of these 
concepts through campus tours, short lectures and overnight dormitory stays. Their recruiting 
efforts were considered successful based on the number of high-school students and people from 
the general public that they attracted and the number that expressed interest in certain programs. 
For potential students that attended the various recruitment events it was their start in the 
institutions educational circuit. 


The employee initiated recruitment activities came to a temporary halt when management 
issued layoff notices to numerous employees and these affected the advisors as they were bumped 
from one job to another. During this time only management directed recruitment occurred. Student 
enrolment decreased significantly. This decrease was also due to a change in their work from 
recruiting to retaining students. 


Though recruiting students had stopped, advising them had not. This work was primarily 
undertaken by the education advisors. They used various ways to attach potential students to a 
specific program. This included switching standpoints, that was textually mediated with transcripts, 
program documents and website information. After selecting a program, a curriculum map was 
created to plan the student’s courses. One policy affecting advising work was the institutions 
permission of instructor or coordinator. The advisors were more likely to recommend students to 
those programs where there were fewer complaints and students were successful. Advising new, 
and continuing students, was and continues to be an important source for contributing students to 
the next step in the institutions circuit which is applying to a program. 


For those students who had attended a recruitment event, advising would be a continuation 
of the start to the institutions circuit. Those that did not attend one, this would be their start of the 
institutions circuit. Both recruitment and advising were considered as a start of the institutions 
circuit. While advisors contributed student numbers to specific programs, their work was impeded 
by management and the institution which delayed students progressing to their next step in this 
circuit. Management’s supervision and institutional relations slowed the work of the advisors and 
the progress of students in the following ways. 


The various means by which management of the institution created impediments to 
students progressing through the start of this first circuit included relocating the advisors and 
access coordinators to the Longhouse thus creating a separation in the existing student oriented 
institution circuit. As well, the employees, especially advisors received inadequate training to 
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undertake their new work and had to learn on the job. Lastly, management’s new student tracking 
software created additional work for employees by having them complete predesigned forms or 
reports to management that would not lead to providing better services to students. While 
management impeded the work of advisors and access coordinators with students to the next step 
on the institutions circuit so did problems concerning institutional relations. These issues involved 
changes in high-school courses with no formal notice to advisors to provide different advice to 
potential community college students, timetable conflicts, course conflicts and no education plan 
within the community college which would delay advisors assisting students in their course 
planning, and numerous issues with transfer credit as a sending and receiving institution. 


As advisors sought to move students to the next step in the institutions circuit, their work 
was delayed by management and the institution. This would also delay students being counted in 
applying for programs. 


The last part of the work of advisors and access coordinators dealt with retaining students. 
The work of retaining students supplanted recruiting. This change in their work had some 
significant effects. It began with a move into the Longhouse, which as mentioned, separated these 
employees from the rest of the employees of the first circuit. Their new location meant new 
management directed work to retain students in existing programs through traditional cultural 
activities and workshops to help them in their coursework. They helped students by providing food 
and securing accommodation. Successful work was now based on the number of students that 
participated in their events and that remained in programs. 


Some managers of programs required that the access coordinators support keeping 
students in these programs through in-class mediation and individual support outside the 
classroom. These management directives were aimed at keeping students in programs so that they 
would continue to be counted instead of being expelled or leaving before graduating. While the 
employees worked to retain students, management, in some instances abused their authority in 
order to retain students. These managers knew that the key to retaining a program was student 
enrollment and completion of a program. 


The work of student retention, supported by management, increased the number of 
students remaining and completing their programs. Since no employees were undertaking 
recruitment, the numbers referred to during that time there declined. This meant that fewer 
students would seek educational advice. 


The descriptions of work and how the supervised education advisors and access 
coordinators went about doing it supported the argument presented here by revealing the following 
in the start of this institutional circuit and its continuation into retention. That is, management’s 
hindrance or support of the work of these employees reduced, delayed or increased the counting of 
students. Management’s layoffs temporarily halted student recruitment and some managers created 
impediments that delayed the counting of students in advising. Other managers supported student 
retention which increased the numbers of students staying in programs. The role of management 
was pivotal in the counting of students. 
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The next chapter presents another element in the start of the institutions circuit by 
describing how government funding of students is carried out and its relation to counting students. 
This involves mainly the work of another support staff employee called the financial awards officer 
and to a much lesser degree the First Nations access coordinators. 
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Chapter 2 - Government Funding of Students 


Many students require government funding to take a community college program. This 
chapter describes the organization of employees, their managers and the role of “the government” 
pertaining to how student funding is accomplished. The government includes the federal and 
provincial government departments that fund post-secondary education. The provincial 
government’s post-secondary education department is used the most here and is often simply 


referred to as the government or provincial government. 


Government funding of students is also considered part of the start of the institutions first 
education circuit for registering in a program. Typically, students do the work to obtain funding 
either before or after consulting an education advisor or access coordinator. While government 
funding is part of the start of the institutions circuit so is the work that the students do. Students 
have to do the work of assembling all the parts of the institutions education circuit in order to apply 
for a program. Just as the institution has a sequence or assembly line for students to progress 
through it, the students have to do the work to make that possible and their sequence will be 
particular to them. Obtaining funding is crucial for many students and without it they would not be 
able to undertake a post-secondary education. 


Obtaining funding by students is part of what will be shown to be a financial circuit. The 
financial circuit consists of the various procedures that the federal and provincial governments use 
to fund students, monitor their progress throughout the institutions educational circuit, and 
sometimes beyond that if there is a student loan to be repaid. The government financial circuit and 
the institutions educational circuit will be shown to be interrelated through two employees who 
work with two kinds of student funding. 


There are two general ways that work is organized within the community college 
concerning student funding. The first way involves the funding of aboriginal students who tend to 
see the First Nations access coordinators. Access coordinators do not provide funding to indigenous 
students but become involved when funding problems arise. This was mentioned briefly in the 
previous chapter. The second way concerns everyone else, which may also include aboriginal 
students. The work pertaining to funding students, primarily for non-aboriginal people, is 
undertaken by the institution’s financial awards officer. The financial awards officer is the only 
employee performing the work of funding or financing all students at the community college during 
the time of this research. The manager of this position is the registrar while the manager of the 
access coordinators is a different manager. They supervise the kind of financial work that these 
employees undertake within the organization of the community college. 


The work of these employees involves documents, especially digitally based ones on 
computer database networks. The various documents which they use create, circulate, and mediate 
the work that they do with students and government funding. How the various documents 
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coordinate their work is shown here. This is particularly true for the financial awards officer who 
establishes tuition fees, approves and monitors students’ education progress and reports this 
information to the provincial government through computer database networks. The financial 
coordination achieved through documents provides students with their funding to take community 
college programs and to be counted by them. 


Though the work of these employees facilitates student funding and subsequent counting in 
community college programs this does not seem to be a priority for the community college 
management and the provincial government. Their form of ruling shows a lack of concern about 
local students being able to survive government financing and community college tuition fees for 
new programs threatens the ability of students to complete their programs and continue to be 
counted. This leads to the main argument for this chapter. The general argument presented here is 
that while these employees strive to facilitate students to complete their programs and be counted 
in them the government and community college appear to implement policies that make this 
difficult to do. As part of the provincial governments financial circuit, providing inadequate funds to 
students at the start of the institutions education circuit makes it difficult for students to survive 
their programs and be counted in them. The financial circuit follows students once they’ve 
registered in the institutions education circuit through a text-based monitoring of their educational 
progress. 


This chapter is organized to illustrate this overall argument in the following way. It begins 
with the First Nations access coordinator’s mediating work on the funding of First Nations students. 
Most of this work is based on the role of documents between the First Nations band education 
coordinator and their students. The organization of work for the financial awards officer of the 
community college follows. Some background and volunteering for extra work by the financial 
awards officer is presented pertaining to approving students for funding. The work of funding 
students is shown to be mediated by texts. One important component of this position includes doing 
the local work at the community college for those in authority at the provincial government level. 
The work is shown to involve a financial circuit that includes approving and monitoring students 
being funded throughout the institutions education circuit. The work of both of these employees 
contributes to counting students for programs and the institution. 


The last two parts of this chapter will start by providing a glimpse into how institutions, the 
community college and the provincial government, jeopardize the survival of students in programs 
based on inadequate funding through the financial circuit. The last part will present the stress 
created in the work of the financial awards officer by these institutions. Stress will be shown to 
involve the provincial government’s demand for new information and reporting within a stipulated 
time frame based on an incompatible computer database network with that of the local community 
college. Both of these will be viewed as detrimental to counting students in programs. As well, these 
will show some of the relations of the financial and education circuits. 


To start, the following describes the kind of work that the First Nations access coordinators 
do concerning the funding of students. 
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2.1 The Access Coordinators Work Pertaining to the Funding of First 
Nations Students 


The work of the First Nations access coordinators pertaining to aboriginal student funding 
is described here. It will be argued that the access coordinators work with the knowledge that the 
government funding by band education coordinators of indigenous students is generally inadequate 
for their education. The funding between the education coordinator and student requires the 
student to provide monthly student progress reports in order to continue to receive funding. When 
the students do not provide these reports and are in trouble with their education coordinator who 
has terminated their funding, they seek the assistance of access coordinators. Access coordinators 
mediate this textual relation of inadequate funding between the student and the bands education 
coordinator in order to retain them in their program and continue to be counted in it. 


The access coordinators are knowledgeable about the way that student funding works. The 
way that funding works for First Nations people is described here by Mildred, a First Nations access 
coordinators for the community college. She begins by stating that the federal government 
department (Government of Canada, 2016), Indian and Northern Affairs Canada (INAC) 
(government of Canada, Indian and Northern Affairs, 2016), gives a lump sum of money to a “band” 
council that fits their criteria for funding. The “band council” is the imposed Canadian federal 
government’s colonial political structure for aboriginal people and their territories (Milloy, 2008). 
The band council can then decide how the money is going to be administered and spent. The band 
council generally has a committee that makes a decision on who gets funding for post-secondary 
education. The committee decides on the limit and number of people that will receive education 
funding per year. There are differences among all the bands as she states: 


Mildred: Every band is different. Some bands will sponsor students up to three years, four years or five 
years. Some will sponsor, not touch trades at all, but all university courses. Some will not fund a 
master’s degree. Everyone's different. 


Mildred’s knowledge is on the receiving end of how the federal government, through INAC, 
funds First Nations. She readily acknowledges that many people are funded for their post-secondary 
education by their bands. The only time that questions arise about funding occurs when a person is 
not funded. Mildred states that if a person is denied funding they can appeal a band’s decision. Here 
is how she describes the appeal process: 


Mildred: A student can appeal a band’s decision, if they think... and go directly to Indian and Northern 
Affairs. 


Jake: Really? 


Mildred: Yup. They can actually apply to Indian and Northern Affairs. That's why some of the bands 
end up in audit because their funding is being questioned by students or people who aren't being 
funded. Indian and Northern Affairs will go in there and do an audit. You can actually appeal to Indian 
and Northern Affairs because of nepotism. 
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An indigenous person can go above their local band council and appeal directly to INAC if they are 
not funded. Mildred states that the appeal will bring in an INAC auditor to see if nepotism is 
involved in not funding someone. There is then an attempt to rectify the situation. 


The person who administers the education funds for the band council is generally referred 
to as an education coordinator or simply “the funder”. The education coordinator agrees to fund a 
person from the band to take a program. Funding or “sponsoring” a person is money that typically 
does not have to be repaid. This person then has to sign a contract to agree to the conditions under 
which funding is given, such as providing reports, transcripts and so on. 


Just like band councils administer their education funds differently, Mildred states that 
different education coordinators of bands also fund students in various ways. She points out that 
sometimes education coordinators give the money directly to students. Other times authorization is 
given to the student “to bill” the community college. The bill is then paid by the education 
coordinator directly to the community college. 


As the First Nations access coordinator, she has experience with these differences. She 
becomes involved in the relation between a band’s education coordinator and their students when 
problems arise. Problems may come about because the education coordinator may request help to 
deal with one of the students or a student may want help to deal with their education coordinator. 
To understand how the relation between the education coordinator and the funding of their 
students is created requires some knowledge of the two main documents that are involved. 


2.1.1 Band Education Coordinators Use Two Documents to Fund Aboriginal Students 


Access coordinators are aware that the relation between education coordinators and their 
students is mediated by two main documents or texts. A brief understanding of these documents is 
presented here. 


The two main documents that are involved are referred to as the “funding contract” and the 
“monthly progress report”. The funding contract contains the written conditions that a student is 
required to fulfill in order to receive this money. The monthly progress report refers to a document 
that must be completed every month by the student and sent to the education coordinator in order 
to continue to receive money for the next month. They are important documents for the education 
coordinators because they provide the justification for giving students the money and to continue to 
give it monthly. Once the money has been allocated, the education coordinators rely on the students 
to fulfill their part of the agreement as specified in the funding contract and to provide the monthly 
progress reports. 


It is important to mention here that the First Nations access coordinators are not involved in 
this funding process. The funding process is between the band’s education coordinator and the 
student. Neither the education coordinator nor the student are under any obligation to inform the 
access coordinator pertaining to student funding. An access coordinator only becomes involved in 
this funding relation when problems arise. 
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2.1.2. How Access Coordinators Mediate when Education Coordinators Stop Student 
Funding 


Only when a problem has already been created does the access coordinator become 
involved. Usually it’s the education coordinator stopping the money from going to the student. That 
is when a student will come and see an access coordinator like Mildred. This is her description of 
becoming aware of a problem: 


Jake: That's a big motivator if funding is cut off. 


Mildred: Yeah, and that's usually when I see them. I don't hear from the funder for three months after 
the student quits. I don’t know if there's a problem. I don't know an instructor has [their] students. 
They [the instructor] assume they've withdrawn and never hear back some times from anyone until the 
funder says, "Hey, wait a minute. I've sent a check every month and they haven't been to school for 
three months. How come no one told me?" Cause there's no way for me knowing unless they bring it to 
my attention. 


Jake: The funder doesn't get student progress report for one month. Lets it slide and lets second month 
slide and then all of a sudden they're out three months. 


Mildred: But the student doesn't understand that they've jeopardized the next year's funding. 
Jake: Okay? 

Mildred: And they'll never be funded for that again. 

Jake: Right, okay, big problem. 


Mildred: They [the students] don't think beyond their means now. We get a lot of that. Most of the 
problems I have are like that. 


Her description reveals that there is no direct reporting to her by an education coordinator 
or instructor about a student who may have quit a program. She only becomes aware of a problem 
when someone tells her that a problem exists, like the education coordinator not receiving required 
reports or the student who comes to see her and states that she or he has “no income for the next 
month”. 


At some point in time, the routine text-mediated relation between the education coordinator 
and the student stopped working. The student has stopped fulfilling their obligation to complete the 
monthly reports and the education coordinator has ignored this lack of monthly reports for a few 
months. Now a problem exists for the education coordinator who has no documents to substantiate 
giving out money to a student for those unreported months and the student’s funding has been cut 
off. The access coordinator is then contacted to mediate this problem that has already been created. 


The access coordinator mediates the problem by focusing on the student. It isn’t the 
education coordinator who may have let certain reports lapse (and should have reminded the 
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student themselves) or the instructor who thinks the student has withdrawn (without an official 
withdrawal slip). There is an invisible alliance here between the access coordinator and the 
education coordinator. Both focus on students because they received funding from an education 
coordinator and in return have to provide textual evidence that they are using the money for the 
stated educational purposes. For example, Mildred describes the nature of the problem as belonging 
to students as follows: 


Mildred: Students don't understand the relation between funders and them. They don't read their 
contract with the funder and them. In the contract it will say, a monthly progress report and a C+ 
average or something like that. You have to remind them when you [the student] got your [again, 
student] application, this is the letter you [the student] got. And I always tell them to keep their 
packages together so that we can go back and go through it. 


They get excited that they got accepted. They don't read their packages. Usually what's in their 
packages is their contract, ah, what they're gonna be getting for the year, um, when they need progress 
reports, when they need, um, transcripts for, that they're still in class. 


The access coordinator concentrates on students as having the problem in not fulfilling their 
funding obligations to their education coordinator. Students have this problem because they do not 
read their package which contains a number of documents related to them receiving their funding. 
The source of the problem then, for access coordinators, lies in students not reading and fulfilling 
the requirements in these documents or texts, such as attending classes, completing monthly 
progress reports, maintaining a passing grade, providing transcripts, and so on. Reminding students 
to keep these documents together as a package, so that they do not misplace or lose them, is a part 
of Mildred’s way of starting to work with students. 


When students come to see her she usually begins by discussing their circumstances and 
encourages them to call their education coordinator: 


Mildred: I usually get the student to call [the funder] and I start running back and check on the 
student. Finding out what they're doing. Sometimes I'll go to the instructor and say, “Have you seen this 
student in class?" And this usually gives me a good feel where things are going. 


Part of her work with students is trying to obtain background information to ascertain 
whether the student has been attending classes. She does this by asking the instructor. This gives 
her an idea about the student’s attendance in the courses of a program. Once she has some 
preliminary background information about the student she then undertakes the next step. This step 
is to request the funder to give her written permission to have a conversation that intervenes 
between the education coordinator and the student: 


Mildred: I asked the funder to give me something in writing, to give me permission for the 
conversations between the two [of them]. ... I just make sure that the funder has that signed statement 
from the student and I also give it back to the student. Here, to the student, "Unless you talk to them 
[the student’s educational coordinator], they're gonna cut you off." And that puts it back on the student 
to come into my office and I'll sit down with them. 
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The access coordinator undertakes a number of important work processes here. This 
involves checking to ensure that the education coordinator has the signed document by the student 
about fulfilling funding requirements. It also includes seeking the written permission that the 
access coordinator uses to talk to a student on behalf of the education coordinator. These work 
processes are elaborated on as follows. 


First, the access coordinator ensures that the band’s education coordinator has the student’s 
signed statement. The student’s signing of this statement indicates that they agreed to the terms 
and conditions to provide relevant information to the education coordinator. The access coordinator 
uses the student’s signed statement to remind the student that she or he had agreed to fulfill these 
obligations to the education coordinator as part of being funded. This reminder reveals that the 
student has not fulfilled their part of the agreement with the education coordinator when they 
signed it. The access coordinator uses the signed statement to place the onus on the student to 
rectify the problem with their education coordinator. Here, the access coordinator takes the 
standpoint of the education funder in discussions with the student. 


By referring to the signed agreement the access coordinator emphasises the importance of 
that document to the student in their relation with their education coordinator until graduation (or 
leaving a program). The conditions of the signed document are in effect until then. 


Secondly, the student’s signed document or contract with their education coordinator 
provides the framework for the subordinate text of “written permission” as requested by the access 
coordinator. What is significant about receiving this written permission is that it puts the access 
coordinator temporarily in a similar authoritative social class standpoint as the “bands” education 
coordinator to the student. The access coordinator adopts this temporary authoritative stance in 
order to have the student fulfill the textual requirements that the education coordinator needs. Once 
the student has completed them (or not) then the access coordinator’s relation with the student 
ends for this problem. The student then returns to the education coordinator’s purview. 


The work of the access coordinators is a benefit to the counting of students. By working to 
keep students in their program they continue to be counted in it and for the institution. While the 
signed contract is important so is the monthly progress report that students have to submit to their 
education coordinator. How access coordinators work to resolve textual breakdowns in these 
monthly progress reports is presented next. 


2.1.3 Mediating the Problems of A Student’s Monthly Progress Report to their Education 
Coordinator 


A specific kind of work that First Nations access coordinators undertake contributes to 
sustaining the education coordinator and student text-mediated relation concerns the student’s 
timely completion of their monthly progress report. The completion of this form is important 
because it is used not only by the education coordinator to monitor a student’s education progress. 
It is also used by the education coordinators and respective band committees to whom they report 
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to show where the money has gone in order to account for it. This form then serves at least two 
purposes for the education coordinator: to justify the continued spending of money on a student; 
and, to account for the money by those supervising the education coordinator. The work of the 
access coordinators to have students provide the complete monthly report to education 
coordinators is significant. How the access coordinators assist students in completing their monthly 
progress to their education coordinator is presented here. 


As areminder, the monthly progress reports are required once the First Nations person has 
become a student who is attending classes in a program. The student has agreed to provide these 
monthly progress reports when they signed their contract for funding. Providing monthly progress 
reports is a condition of receiving funding from their education coordinator. 


The monthly progress report is a form usually provided by the education coordinator that 
the student completes and returns. This monthly report as a document or text mediates the relation 
between the education coordinator and student until the student graduates or possibly leaves a 
program without graduating. Every education coordinator, according to Mildred, has monthly 
progress report forms. The forms look different for each education coordinator though there are a 
few that are alike. 


The required contents of these monthly progress reports are relatively similar. Students 
provide basic information such as their name, date, program, and days attended and absent. Most 
importantly they require a list of courses the student is taking and a very brief comment by the 
instructor on the student’s progress in each course. Each course requires the instructor’s signature. 
The students work to complete the form which they then sign and send to the education 
coordinator once a month. 


This form provides the education coordinator with educational information about a 
student’s general progress, month by month, in courses by the instructor or instructors. The form is 
a text that ties an instructor’s evaluation of student work to an education coordinator who relies on 
it to continue to fund the student. The monthly progress report, as a text or document, serves as a 
way to stand in for the student’s education progress. The education coordinator examines the 
completed form, the text, to decide to continue to fund the student without talking to the student or 
the instructor(s) in a program. 


First Nations access coordinators become involved in this text-mediated relation between 
education coordinator and student in order to sustain it. The kind of work that they do here 
includes the following. They provide copies of these various forms because some students cannot 
find them or lose them. The copies of the various forms that the different education coordinators 
require are readily available on the outside of the access coordinators’ office doors. In this way, 
students can obtain a quick copy, complete it and send it to their funder. 


A student who does not submit their monthly form creates a problem for themselves as well 
as for the education coordinator of their band. Occasionally, an education coordinator will not 
receive a monthly progress report, perhaps even for a number of months. In an attempt to remedy 
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this problem they may contact the community college and try to get the access coordinator to 
investigate whether or not a student is still attending their courses. An access coordinator states 
this as follows: 


Mildred: A couple of bands approached me this year because, um, because students are still receiving 
the living allowance and not going to school. 


Mildred highlights a situation where education coordinators of bands have continued to send 
money, a “living allowance”, to a student who has not supplied monthly progress reports. Without 
the documentary accountability of these monthly reports the education coordinators assume that 
the student is no longer attending their program. However, the education coordinators are not sure 
what has happened to the students and want the access coordinator to investigate on their behalf. 


Mildred’s response to these education coordinator requests is that she does not want to be 
caught in the middle of this. Essentially, she declines to do this and is able to do so because she does 
not work for a band. Her reply to the education coordinators is that it is up to the students to inform 
their education coordinator that they have stopped attending classes. 


What typically occurs is a textual disruption by the student who is funded by an education 
coordinator. When a student complains that their funding has been cut off, the access coordinator 
will inform the student to contact the education coordinator directly to explain their situation. As 
well, the access coordinator will encourage the student to complete the monthly forms with an 
instructor, even retroactively, though in some cases this is not possible because the student has left 
the community college. The consequence of not completing the monthly reports by the student is 
significant. Mildred replies that First Nations students only receive funding to take a program once. I 
check to make sure and ask her again: 


Jake: So, they get one shot at it and that's it? 
Mildred: Yeah, one shot at it. 


By not completing their textual responsibilities to the education coordinator students jeopardize 
their future funding. According to Mildred, if a student wanted to take a program again then they 
would have to pay for it themselves. 


As a final note here, the amount of money that First Nations students get to attend a 
community college program is the same as being on government social assistance or “welfare”. Here 
is the way another First Nations access coordinator, Marta, describes the amount of money given to 
students: 


Marta: But the worst part about the funding is that, it's that it's comparable to welfare. 


Jake: Yeah? 
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Marta: You know. So, it's about, about exactly the same amount. So it's not like you're getting a lot of 
money, you're getting the bare minimum to live. 


The amount of money that First Nations students obtain as funding to take a community college 
program is the same amount as a person would get if they were on social assistance or “welfare”. It 
is designed to be survival money only. The access coordinators realize that this funding is 
insufficient for the students and attempt to assist them in various ways. The general way that access 
coordinators assist students is by encouraging them to seek bursaries. On occasion, access 
coordinators will also provide small amounts of emergency funding from the community college. 
These assist students with money to remain in their programs and continue to be part of the 
number count at the community college. 


By way of a brief summary, a First Nations access coordinator becomes involved in 
mediating the problems of inadequate government funding to aboriginal students either by the 
student or by their education coordinator. The work of the access coordinator follows an 
organizational pattern here which is the following. 


It begins typically when there is a stop in the required timely completion of a document by 
the student to their education coordinator. The education coordinator may complain to the access 
coordinator about the student (or “the community college”) for not completing the document or the 
student will complain to the access coordinator about their funding being cut off. This starts the 
access coordinator to seek out information about the student from instructors and request written 
permission from the education coordinator to discuss this text-mediated funding problem with the 
student. The work then for the access coordinator involves discussing, assisting and having the 
student complete their textual requirement. The access coordinators work is complete here when 
the student undertakes the work to fulfill the textual requirements for the education coordinator or 
not by leaving their program. 


Overall, the kind of work taking place involves a textual break between the education 
coordinator and the student which is resolved by the student working to repair that relationship, if 
possible, as directed by the access coordinator. The work to successfully resolve such a problem by 
the access coordinator ensures that the student continues in their program and to be counted as 
opposed to a student who leaves and is no longer counted. 


If an indigenous student no longer receives funding from their band’s education coordinator 
there are other sources to which they can apply, such as the provincial government’s Ministry of 
Social Development and Social Innovation (British Columbia, Ministry of Social Development and 
Social Innovation, 2016). As a last resort they can also apply for a student loan which is what many 
non-aboriginal students do. Applying for a student loan or financial aid involves the work ofa 
different community college employee, called the financial awards officer which is described next. 


2.2 A Financial Awards Officer’s Work to Approve Potential Students for 
Funding 
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While a First Nations access coordinator’s work involves funding between a band council’s 
education coordinator and students, the financial awards officer is involved in a relation between 
students and the provincial government’s Ministry of Advanced Education and an organization 
called StudentAid BC. As was the case for the access coordinator, the analysis here is also concerned 
with describing how the financial awards officer undertakes work pertaining to the government 
funding of students. Here too, the financial awards officer works with the knowledge that 
government funding of students is inadequate. However, a major difference exists. While the access 
coordinator was not involved with students seeking approval for funding from an education 
coordinator to attend a post-secondary program, the financial awards officer is directly involved in 
approving student funding and indeed monitoring them until they graduate. 


The financial awards officer has the responsibility to approve two general financial 
programs for students from the provincial government. These general programs are referred to 
within the community college as the “block” funded programs and StudentAid BC. The “block” fund 
of money is given directly to the community college and disbursed by the financial awards officer to 
students as a grant. These are discussed in this section. The StudentAid BC program consists of 
providing financial aid as grants or bursaries and student loans, all or part of which have to be 
repaid and are monitored until these students graduate. These are presented in the next section. 
The provincial governments funding of students makes it possible for poor and low-income people 
to attend a post-secondary program and be counted by that program and the institution. 


In the next section I reveal how the financial awards officer undertakes work with “block” 
funding of local students by monies provided by the provincial government, notably through the 
Ministry of Advanced Education. The presentation starts with some historical background to the 
position of the financial awards officer and what those duties have come to include. From there a 
circular financial ruling process is presented. That is, the provincial government provides funding 
for students to take a program at a community college also funded by the provincial government. 
The community college reports these students as part of the numbers in a program to the provincial 
government. Next, I highlight particular funds that are allocated to students with disabilities to 
retain them so that they can be counted. Lastly, I show how a financial awards officer initiated a 
change to a program that would provide more information to students and to align the counting of 
students similar to all the other community college programs. Throughout this analysis, special 
attention is paid to the role that particular organizationally required documents or texts play in the 
work of a financial awards officer and students. 


2.2.1 The Financial Awards Officer Voluntarily Takes on Extra Work 


The financial awards officer’s work is part of the start of the institutions circuit. As part of 
this, one issue arose concerning what is included in this work and what is not. The financial awards 
officer volunteered to take on extra work and expected to be compensated for it later by 
management. This expectation did not materialise. How the financial awards officer came to have 
that extra work and the negative consequences it created are pointed out here. The descriptions of 
this organizational work process are provided by the only person doing it who I’ve called Etta. 
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Etta complains to me that she is under stress because she does the work for both student 
grants and student loans. She mentions that typically in post-secondary education institutions there 
is an employee responsible for student bursaries and grants with the title of “financial awards 
officer”. Another employee is usually responsible for student loans referred to as the “financial aid 
officer”. Here, her job title is only that of financial awards officer though she is also responsible for 
student loans. She describes how she came to have the one title but is doing both kinds of work. 


She begins by stating that she inherited some of this work. She was the awards 
administrator for many years, at least 10 years. The previous registrar, Wendi, did the work of 
looking after all the student loans. When Wendi was forced out of the community college by her new 
boss there was no one to do the student loans work. So Etta just took on the extra work because all 
the policies and procedures that she used to administer the block funded awards programs for the 
institution were exactly the same as those for student loans. She says, "We follow the same 
procedures and policies”. Essentially, she knew what she was supposed to do. In addition, when the 
previous registrar was away she was her backup. She had the experience and knew how to do the 
extra work of helping students with their loan applications. That was how she became responsible 
for both the financial awards and loans for students. 


A union co-worker advised Etta to change her job description to reflect the extra work that 
she was doing. However, she found it difficult to do that and never bothered with it. Consequently, 
her original title stayed with her. She thought that when management hired a new associate 
registrar, Cathryn, that this person would take over the student loan work but did not. The student 
loan work still remained with Etta as Cathryn was given other duties, including solving computer 
problems which were in line with her expertise. Hence, the extra work of dealing with student loans 
still remained with Etta. 


Being responsible for this extra work created stress for her as she assisted potential 
students to obtain funding to attend the community college. Management was aware of her extra 
work situation but remained silent since she had taken on this extra work voluntarily. Etta was not 
willing to stand up for herself and complain since she only had a few years to retirement. Now, 
management had reduced her to no longer caring about the organization, except for helping 
students obtain funding. 


The various processes of work that are involved here are the following. For whatever reason, 
an employee voluntarily undertook extra work. There was no bargaining by the employee with 
management at the beginning of taking on this extra work. Essentially, the financial awards officer 
took on this extra work in good faith that management would address it later. Management did not 
hire someone to do that extra work. They decided to create a new position of a junior manager who 
was tasked with other duties than student loans. The financial awards officer continued to do that 
extra work though it created stress and left her with an uncaring attitude to the institution except 
for assisting students. No official union complaint was launched by the financial awards officer 
given that she would retire soon. The point here then is that voluntarily taking on extra work 
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without a written agreement of a plan, new job description or possible compensation before 
undertaking that work is hazardous to the employee. 


2.2.2 A Circular Organizational Process: From Student Funding to Student Numbers 


The financial awards officer does the local work to provide financing of post-secondary 
education students through the provincial government’s Ministry of Advanced Education. This is 
often referred to simply as “the government”. The provincial government is part of the beginning of 
the institutions education circuit. Government provides funds to potential students that allows 
them to take a program and so be counted by the community college. I want to show here an 
ordinary circular ruling process pertaining to funding students. This process begins with the 
provincial government which provides funds to the community college for students to take 
programs. The funded students are then counted in programs, along with all the other students. 
This mix of student enrolment numbers, funded and not funded, is invisible in the institutions 
annual report to the provincial government which has funded them in the first place. Government 
funding then provides some of the student numbers reported back to it. 


The work of the financial awards officer contributes to this process by administering the 
“financial aid program”, which actually consists of all of the provincial government, and some federal 
government ones that are typically administered through the provincial government, funding 
programs of students for the community college. Various texts are the basis for this government 
funding of students. The financial awards officer, Etta, describes the various provincial government 
programs that this part of her work entails. 


Etta states that it is part of her job to administer the funds from the various federal and 
government financial government programs. Two of these are considered here. The first financial 
program is referred to as a “block fund”. In other words, a lump sum of money, from the Ministry of 
Advanced Education (referred to as MAVED or sometimes simply as “the Ministry”), with 
contributions from the federal government, is given to the local community college. For 2012 it was 
approximately $250,000. That becomes the total amount of money that the community college can 
spend on awards for students. The other financial award program for which Etta is responsible is 
for various provisions required by students with disabilities. The job of the financial awards officer 
is to “administer” these funds by which is meant to approve or decline applications from students 
who want this money for their programs. The first financial awards program described pertains to 
the block fund. 


The block funded programs for which she is responsible are all “grants”. What a grant means 
is that this money does not have to be repaid. Students are given this money to pay for books, 
supplies, transportation and tuition. There is no provision for a living allowance such as rent and 
food. The financial assistance program for students with disabilities is for equipment and 
instructional assistants. Students do not have to pay that back either. The same is true with a 
disability grant. In short, all of these monies do not have to be repaid by the students. 
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There are three block funded programs that Etta works with for financial aid or awards to 
students. She states that the program that people use the most is called the Adult Basic Education 
Student Assistance Program (ABESAP). This program helps students by paying for their registration 
in the Career and College Preparation Program (CCP) at the community college. The other programs 
that ABESAP helps to pay for people include the Essential Skills for Work (ESW) program, the 
Workplace Skills Training (WST) program and the English as a Second Language (ESL) program. 
The funding is also used for special education programs that are modified like the Food Service 
Worker program. She describes her work as follows: 


Etta: I would say I spend more time with the ABESAP programs than I do with student loans. Because, 
because I actually have to, like with ABESAP. because I have to physically look at the application form, 
figure out if they are eligible or not and I have to send them a letter. I have to figure out what their 
award is. I have to post the payment. 


Jake: Right, more work involved. 

Etta: I have to keep spreadsheets on it because it's all, I have to report at the end of the year of what we 
spent, how much... ah, “Joe Smith” received and everything. And I have to keep track of all of that. It's 
actually quite time-consuming especially because we have so many students in development, well, we 
did have so many students in developmental programs here. 

Jake: Really? 

Etta: Yeah... Um, I think our numbers were, I think developmental programs [that help students 
upgrade their level of education] made up about 700 of our FTEs [full time equivalent students] a 
couple of years ago. 

Jake: Wow. 

Etta: They dropped last year and yeah. They dropped, they dropped significantly last year. 


Jake: Do you know why that is? 


Etta: Ah, it's because they didn't, the year before they offered the INTA [Interdisciplinary Art Access 
(Northwest Community College, 2016)] program 


Jake: oh, right. 

Etta: and the ESWK program. They were offering those in a lot of communities. 

Jake: Right. 

Etta: As well as our developmental programs were going great guns in all of the actual campuses. Last 
year they, there just weren't um, there were, I don't think, I don’t know if we had any INTA 


[Interdisciplinary Access] programs at all. I don't think we did. And ESWK was very limited and so it 
really dropped our, our FTEs. 
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These funding programs are for people and students that have to apply for those who are 
below a certain level of income. Essentially, these funding programs are for people who are poor 
women, men and children. Children is the government term for anyone up to 19 years of age. Some 
high-school students take community college courses and are thus considered children because 
they are not yet 19. They have to do the work to prove their poverty in application documents to 
Etta in order to receive funding. The financial awards officer has a relation with people and students 
that is mediated by documents or texts that includes financial and income tax statements. As well, 
Etta generates texts to keep track of these funds for her supervisors, community college 
management and MAVED. These are accountability texts to show where and on whom the funds 
were spent. 


The other point here is that these MAVED funds are specific to these educational programs. 
That is, these monies cannot be used for any other community college programs. In this way the 
MAVED funds are the source of the FTEs for those programs that are later reported back to the 
Ministry. 


Etta is quite aware that funding students from these provincial government financial 
programs, for which she is responsible, contributes to the institutions numbers as presented in 
FTEs. This is because she used to be involved in producing the annual FTE report of the institution 
for the provincial government. Another employee, the institutional research assistant was hired to 
do that, along with other duties, in the registrar’s office (see Chapter 7). Each part of her work funds 
some students for programs which are recorded initially for program FTEs. The FTE number for 
each program is then aggregated into a total number of FTEs for the institution. The number of 
students in a program is directly related to the total number for the institution. For instance, when 
one program has alow FTE count or is not offered by the community college, such as the ESWK 
program, then this will decrease the total FTE count for the institution. The provincial government 
financial aid that she approves for funding people adds to the number count for that community 
college program and to the institutional numbers that are then reported to MAVED. The circular 
ruling process of the provincial government funding people to attend the community college, 
including counting them in a report to the provincial government, is then complete. The financial 
circuit thus helps to create the institutions education circuit. 


The number of FTEs that her financial work generates for the community college varies 
from year to year. However, the year that this government funding occurred accounted for 700 FTEs 
that would be at least one-third to one-half of all the community college’s FTEs. In typical years the 
FTEs would probably be around one-quarter of the institution’s total numbers. This is still quite 
significant. Her work reveals the importance that provincial government funding has on the 
institutions FTE count. That is, a provincial government decision to fund or not to fund students ina 
program has a direct consequence on increasing or decreasing the numbers in a program. The 
student numbers reflect the emphasis of funding by the provincial government. 


Even though MAVED provides these funds it is not without an organizational problem. This 
problem has to do with a gap in funding that is experienced at the local community college. This gap 
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occurs between the start of an educational program, May 1“ to April 30" of the next year, and the 
time that the community college actually receives the money from MAVED, usually around August of 
the current year. Here is how Etta describes and deals with this funding discrepancy: 


Etta: So we receive that funding, ah, usually around August. 
Jake: Okay? 


Etta: The actual program year though is May 1 to April 30. So we actually receive our funding a few 
months after the program actually starts. So, but it's a little bit a, usually we have a little bit of money 
left over so we can kind of get away with that... So students that would be, um, registering for, let’s say 
the career and college prep program for the summer semester [which is May to August]. Their funding 
would actually come out of that current year [and not the new budget]. 


This gap in provincial MAVED funding provides an incentive for the local financial awards officer to 
save some funds for the next year in order to fund those students who want to attend this program 
starting May 1* until the new money actually arrives at the community college sometime in August. 
That is, since this discrepancy in providing funds by MAVED is known, the total amount allocated for 
one year by MAVED cannot be used in its entirety since this would not leave any money to cover the 
delay in funding for the start of the next year at the community college. This limits the number of 
students for the existing funding year and their counting for the community college. In other words, 
the actual time that the MAVED funds are given acts as a structural limit to the local community 
college’s FTEs. 


From these major funds that help to support students financially to attend these particular 
community college programs | present two smaller financial programs. The MAVED funds here are 
to assist students with disabilities. 


2.2.3 The Work of Funding Students with “Disabilities” so that They Can Continue to be 
Counted 


There are two MAVED programs that provide funds to the community college for people 
with “disabilities”. These “block” funds are presented to show how they are used to help retain 
students in programs so that they can continue in their programs and be counted. 


One program that Etta works with is called the Assistance Programs for Students with 
Disabilities (APSD) (British Columbia. Student Aid, 2016). It has a budget of about $20,000. The 
money in this financial program is for students who require specialized equipment, such as a braille 
printer. This money may also be used to hire an instructional assistant or interpreter for those 
students who are hearing impaired. The APSD is a grant program for which the student has to apply. 
These funds provide students with the kind of assistance they require to undertake and remain in 
their courses. 
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The second program she administers is called the Learning Disability Assessment Bursary 
(LDAB) (British Columbia. Student Aid, 2016) with a budget of about $10,000. This bursary 
program is for students who may need to have an assessment of their learning disability. A learning 
disability assessment costs about $1,800-$2,000 (2012 rate). The community college pays for the 
assessment to be done. If the person assessed is deemed to have a learning disability the money is 
returned to the local community college and paid for by the province. The money that is returned is 
placed back into the LDAB. Like the previous fund for disabilities, the student has to do the work to 
apply for this assessment. If the student is deemed to have a learning disability then they would 
qualify for ASPD assistance. 


These two MAVED funding programs require that a student do some work in order to apply 
for them. Their applications mediate the relation with Etta and other possible professionals. The 
student has to determine that there may be something that prevents them from learning, such as 
being dyslexic. Their suspicion is treated institutionally as being unconfirmed until they are 
subjected to an “assessment”. The results of the assessment may indicate two possible directions. 
Assessments that do not indicate a learning disability means that a student will not qualify for any 
assistance from APSD. A student who does show a learning disability on the assessment will then 
qualify for it. 


What these funding programs do to students is to categorize them institutionally as a 
“disabled” person. Only when a student has been labelled as such do they qualify for government 
funding to help them. Students then carry that label with them in their programs of study. These 
government funding programs then continue or create labels on students. 


For the institution these two financial programs are of value. Their value lies in helping to 
retain students with disabilities in community college programs. The label of these students 
disappears or is irrelevant for them being counted. They are counted as part of the FTEs for a 
program and for the institution’s FTEs. 


In summary, all of the MAVED funding programs for which Etta is responsible contribute to 
the FTEs in a community college program and to the institution in general. The government funding 
is part of the beginning of the institutions education circuit which is mediated by texts. The funds 
provide people to attend and be retained in programs which are counted as FTEs for the community 
college that are then reported as FTEs to MAVED. 


So far, the financial awards officer’s work involves providing financial assistance to students 
as part of the institutions circuit. In addition to these duties there is also the work that involves 
keeping the records of some students. 


2.2.4 Changing an Education Program to Benefit Students and to Align Its Counting 


The financial awards officers also undertake some work preparing student records. The 
student records portion is about 25% of Etta’s work which is a significant amount of time. Her 
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student record work is primarily with one program which educates people for work who require 
some support. It is referred to here as the W program. 


Because she administers the funds for this program she was also made responsible for the 
records of these students. Preparing their records or texts includes such things as entering the 
courses and registering the students in them. She also does the “grading out” (which refers to 
entering the final grade that a student receives) of the W program. All this information is entered 
into the community college’s computer database network which becomes available to other 
employees and the students. 


Etta refers to this kind of program as a “biller course”. A biller course refers to a course 
where students are sent a statement stating how much money they owe for taking it. Students in a 
biller course are registered in a course that includes the entire curriculum and would typically be 
called a “program” consisting of anumber of courses. However, it is referred to as a “course” 
because the curriculum is viewed as one course and all students take it full-time. There is no 
part-time provision. After they have completed this course the instructor issues a final report anda 
grade which an employee, in this case Etta, enters in the student’s transcript. According to Etta, 
equating this curriculum with “one course” has been going on for 10 years at this community 
college. 


Etta saw a number of problems for students taking this W course. One problem was that 
students did not know their start date for the course. Other problems she mentioned were that they 
did not know what their different subjects were and the timetable, when they were offered. Another 
problem she noted was that students in this program only get a final grade. There were no interim 
ones to let students know how they were progressing. Finally, there was the problem that W 
students were only registered in their course at the end of their program when they had completed 
it instead of at the beginning when they started it. 


One consequence of this was that this late registration would delay the counting of students 
as registered in this biller course. They would not be counted as registered until the course was 
over. There would be no student numbers to indicate how many were actually in the course from 
the beginning. The structure of the biller course did not create the student numbers in the time 
frame that the institution used for all of its other programs. 


In order to overcome these problems to benefit the students, the program and the 
institution, Etta needed the cooperation of other community college employees. This is how she 
describes it: 


Etta: I just brought it up and said, "Would this cause, would, I think this would be better for the 
students. I think it would be better for their record and is, is this workable?" I talked to Anna [the 
coordinator and instructor in this program] about it. Anna talk to Becky [the dean of the program] and 
everybody's on board. And so now we just have to, the last step, we have to get them [the students] the 
timetable now but that should be in place before September. 
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To implement Etta’s initiated change for the institution required the cooperation of the 
coordinator/instructor(s) of the program and the corresponding dean. Without their willingness, no 
changes would result. Their agreement meant a number of things for the W course. 


The reorganization of the one course curriculum into a program with the curriculum in 
separate courses, with individual names and specific content, created a program similar to other 
programs at the community college. The biller course became a program with courses that would 
have start and end dates that could be conveyed to the students. Essentially, the W course became a 
W program with a number of related courses. This meant that when students registered for this 
program they received a registration form with a timetable that stated what courses they would be 
taking, such as survival mathematics, what the dates and times were and so on. 


Etta’s implemented change made the students in this program similar to the organization 
and processes of other programs in the institution’s first education circuit including course 
registration, timetable and grading. This change increased the documents or texts from the 
institution to the students that would provide them with useful information about the program and 
its courses. As well, once students registered in courses for this program, the institution would be 
able to count them (as FTEs) in the same way as other students in other programs are counted. 
What is also significant about this organizational program change is that it was a financial awards 
officer, a unionized employee that created this cooperative change for the benefit of students, 
program and the institution. 


In addition to these financial programs, the financial awards officer is also responsible for 
approving financial aid to people so that they can become students. This work is described next. 


2.3 The Local Work of Provincial StudentAid BC 


The provincial government’s centralized student funding, called StudentAid BC (British 
Columbia, 2016), provides poor people with two kinds of money. The first kind of student funding is 
called “financial aid”, which is primarily for people on income assistance and the second is a 
“student loan” for those who have some income but not enough to fund their post-secondary 
education. The two different kinds of provincial government student funding, financial aid and 
student loans, is based on the difference between the two categories of poor people, whose 
part-time students are predominantly women (Employment and Social Development Canada, 2018, 
Feb. 20). 


Both kinds of funding are important by contributing to the counting of students in 
programs and courses. This section provides a general introduction of the local work that the 
financial awards officer has to do before people can apply to the community college’s programs. 
From there I describe the first student funding program called financial aid. The next section will 
deal with student loans. 


2.3.1 The Local Report to StudentAid BC 
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The work of approving student funding begins before StudentAid BC gives out any money to 
people who want to go to the community college. It starts with the financial awards officer sending 
a report to StudentAid BC about the local community college programs that are eligible for financial 
aid or a student loan. This report starts the text-mediated funding (aid or loan) among students, 
StudentAid BC and the community college as administered by the financial awards officer. 


The financial awards officer describes how she creates this report. Etta starts by going into 
the student financial aid database system. There she inserts all of the local community college 
programs that are being offered that are eligible for student aid or a loan. She examines all the 
current programs to ensure that they are still being offered at a 100% course load otherwise they're 
not eligible. She also has to look at any new program offerings to see if they are eligible for student 
loans by applying the criteria that determines whether or not they are. In addition, she ensures that 
the MAVED program codes, which are Ministry assigned codes with three letters and a number, are 
correct. 


She provides the following example from the practical nursing program. The practical 
nursing program changed from a one-year to a two-year program. This meant that all the codes had 
to be changed and all the criteria for funding changed. The submission deadline for this was May 15. 
It was very difficult to do this in the same year (2012) given the employee layoffs and job bumping. 
In addition, practical nursing had to wait because management of the institution had not finalized 
what would be charged for tuition for that program. Etta had to wait for that because when she does 
the submissions to StudentAid BC she has to insert all the costs of a program including tuition, 
books, practicum and so on. She also has to put in the exact start and end dates. As well, all the 
courses had to be “timetabled”, that is when and where they would take place. 


Once everything is complete she can then send her report directly to StudentAid BC. She 
“signs off” on the report. That is, her signature alone is sufficient in order to send it to StudentAid BC 
because she has signing authority for the institution. No supervisory or management signature is 
required. All of her information is public and appears in the appendix of the institution’s annual 
accountability report. 


Her initial report coordinates information from various departments of the institution. For 
instance, it contains the decision by managers as to what the tuition will be for a program. It 
includes the approved programs by management, such as the start and end dates from the 
registrar’s office. Included are the courses and the decision of instructors who will teach these 
courses. The financial awards officer’s report coordinates all these institutional decisions. It 
indicates to the provincial government that all relevant parts of the local institution are ready for 
students to receive funding for the programs and courses being offered. 


Once this initial report has been sent and received, students can then apply for student aid 
or a loan to take a program and its courses at the community college. The circular financial process 
of the provincial government then allows students to apply and become part of the institutions 
education circuit. 
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2.3.2 Approving and Monitoring Student Financial Aid 


One part of the financial awards officer’s work is to approve students for financial aid. 
Financial aid is money that is provided to students and does not have to be repaid. This money is 
primarily for poor adults who need to take a high-school course or courses offered at the 
community college in order to meet the academic admission requirements for a community college 
program. The financial awards officer approves students for this money and monitors their progress 
in the course or courses so that they will continue to be funded. 


Etta describes the typical process of a person who wants to go to the community college and 
requires financial aid. She begins by saying that what usually happens is that a person will come to 
the community college and apply for the career and college preparation (CCP) program (Coast 
Mountain College, 2018). The admissions clerk would take the student’s application to be accepted 
into the program. In other words, a person starts by getting accepted into a program before they 
seek funding possibly because it is generally known that CCP is a “free” program. She goes on to 
mention that once the person’s application is processed as accepted, they are then asked to pay 
their $50 deposit or their actual student fees. At that point in time the student typically states that 
they don't have the money and so they would be referred to a financial aid advisor to complete the 
ABESAP application form. The student completes this application form with the help of another 
employee, a financial aid advisor called Tina. Tina assists students with all kinds of financial 
application forms, from grants to student loans. Once the student, along with the help of Tina, 
completes the application form, it then goes to Etta. 


Etta is the employee who approves the financial applications of students for the entire 
community college region. The financial application form comes from StudentAid BC as part of the 
Ministry of Advanced Education. It does not come from the community college. It's a generic form 
for all students in BC. This completed form is what Etta approves for each student. 


Once completed, this form becomes the text that mediates the relation between the student, 
Etta and StudentAid BC. That is, she approves a student’s funding on behalf of StudentAid BC based 
on this completed application form or text. 


Part of the financial aid application form has students declare that the information that they 
provide is accurate and that if necessary can be verified. Etta states that this is accomplished within 
the application form in two ways. 


There are two declaration spots that the student has to sign to say that everything that they 
have entered on the application form is true. They also have to sign a release of information so that 
should the community college decide to call Revenue Canada (the federal government income tax 
department) (Government of Canada, 2016) for confirmation of income, she can do this. She states 
the following possibility to check student income: 


Etta: “Sometimes we can ask for documentation to support what they're claiming but 99.9% of the 
time I trust that what they put on their application form is true. And you sort of get a certain idea, like 
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ifyou know that a student is on Income Assistance [British Columbia. Income Assistance. 2016] you sort 
of know what the Income Assistance rates are. You're judging, you know that they need the money to 
go to school.” 


Etta works with the knowledge that the information provided to her by this form accurately 
describes the student’s financial situation. She does not investigate or question the need of students 
for their required financial aid because she knows that they are poor since they are on provincial 
government income assistance. 


There are some aspects of financial aid work that are at Etta’s discretion. One of her main 
areas of discretion concerns the likelihood that a student will successfully complete the course or 
program that they are taking. Etta states that one of the Ministries expectations is that students will 
complete their funded courses. While many programs have a time limit to their completion, such as 
a trades program or a university transfer program, this is not the case in the career and college 
preparation program. This program has a lot of self-paced courses with no time limit to them. Here 
Etta has to decide if a student is continuing to “progress”. She has to determine how to deal with the 
concept of progress in a self-paced, no time limit course. 


The way that she determines whether or not a student is progressing in such a course or 
program is that she asks the instructor of the course for a progress report on the student. The 
instructor has to let her know whether or not a student is attending and that they are progressing in 
the course by completing assignments and passing tests. If the student is not attending or 
progressing then she states that she sends them a warning letter that says, "You know, you do need to 
attend. You do need to progress in order to continue". If the student gets a second negative report 
from an instructor or they get Ws (the W stands for withdrawal from a course) or Fs (for failure), 
then they may not get funded again. She says that most of the students, however, are successful. 


Etta has her own meaning of a student being successful for the block funded financial 
awards programs. She has developed this meaning based on the self-paced career and college 
preparation courses. Her generous definition of “success” is that as long as a student is actually 
progressing in a course then she considers them as being successful. She equates progress in a 
course with success. Her position here is clearly on the side of the students though this is only part 
of the story. 


Her meanings of the ideas of progress and success are also beneficial to the community 
college. As long as students are progressing in their course or courses in a program, they are 
considered successful and remain in their course(s). As long as they remain in a course(s) of a 
program they will continue to be counted as part of the program that they are taking and as 
numbers for the institution. Her generous use of success is beneficial to students and to being 
counted as part of the program’s and the institution’s numbers. 


Not only is Etta responsible for financial aid to students, she is also responsible for work 
surrounding student loans, again, through StudentAid BC. 
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2.3.3 Approving and Monitoring Student Loans 


While financial aid for students helps one category of poor people to qualify, register and 
enter programs and courses at the community college, the student loan program assists those who 
are poor but not on income assistance. This section describes how the work of the local financial 
awards officer is carried out in approving and then monitoring the student loan program provided 
by StudentAid BC. The work of approving a loan is part of the start of the institutions education 
circuit but is monitored beyond registration to ensure students are attending and progressing 
through their program. Much of the work involves comparing the local textual information in the 
community college database systems with the information in the centralized StudentAid BC 
computer network. I refer to this as doing the institutional work of “textual matching”. That is, the 
work of the financial awards officer is to ensure that the local information about a student ona 
student loan corresponds to the information provided to StudentAid BC. Both the local information 
and that provided to the provincial StudentAid BC have to match. How this is achieved is also 
described here. 


The financial awards officer, Etta, mentions that she is very familiar with the student loan 
program. She knows that the student loan program is cost shared between the federal and 
provincial governments and is implemented by the provincial government through StudentAid BC. 
The federal government contributes 60% while the provincial government contributes 40% to the 
student loan program. The loan program is for students that are going full-time, taking a minimum 
of 60% of the courses in a program, in a post-secondary educational program. Her work with the 
student loan program is different than what she does with the block funded and financial aid 
programs because student loans are considered part loan and for some educational programs part 
grant (meaning that this portion does not have to be repaid). 


Etta does not see people who apply for a student loan because they typically apply online 
directly to StudentAid BC for funding. She explains that for some students there is acommon 
misconception between StudentAid BC and the community college. She points out to students that 
the local community college does not have the money. StudentAid BC has it. The community college 
does not put the money into a person's account. StudentAid BC does that. 


The approval or decline of a person seeking a student loan is based on a student’s and family 
income. Etta does the local approving, or not, based on whether the person is below the level of 
income or “threshold” as stipulated by StudentAid BC. She states: “You're either under that threshold 
and you're approved or you're not”. 


The concept of financial threshold that is used here is an institutional concept to refer to the 
maximum amount of income that a student cannot surpass in order to obtain money for a student 
loan. Etta uses this concept from StudentAid BC and applies it to the people seeking a student loan. 
She is the local embodiment of StudentAid BC policy concerning the financial threshold for local 
people. It is not very difficult for her to implement this policy as she notes that virtually all students 
that apply meet this low-income threshold which reveals that they are poor. 
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Once approved for a student loan from StudentAid BC the student then receives it. Part of it 
may be a grant. The grant portion of the student loan does not have to be repaid. Whether or not a 
student receives a grant as part of their student loan, depends on the person's income and the 
program they wish to enter. For instance, she says that a one-year certificate program may not be 
eligible for a grant under StudentAid BC and will therefore be only a financial loan. She continues by 
stating that StudentAid BC prefers to give grants to two-year programs. Her familiarity with 
StudentAid BC providing grants, as part of a student loan, is such that she knows that grants are 
used as an incentive to have students continue their education. What she conveys here is the 
StudentAid BC policy concerning a student loan and possible grant. 


In addition to Etta’s policy knowledge she undertakes more detailed work on student loans 
for StudentAid BC. She states that she has access to special software called the Financial Student Aid 
System. It is linked to StudentAid BC. She has her own username and password that allow her to 
enter this software so that she can use it. 


In order for Etta to know who has obtained a student loan, StudentAid BC has to send her the 
names of student’s, their program information and so on, with the start and end dates of the 
courses. Otherwise, she would not know which students were receiving a loan and in which courses 
they are enrolled. Once she receives this student list she then has to verify that StudentAid BC has 
the correct information about the students and if not to correct it. For example, part of her work is 
to confirm that a student is registered in a 60% minimum “course load”. The organizational concept 
of course load refers to a student taking 60% of the courses in a program. That is, ifa program 
consisted of 10 courses then the student would have to take 6 to qualify. She also checks to ensure 
that the start and end dates of the courses are correct. She does this through the community 
college’s Colleague computer system that contains student applications and registrations as well as 
information on all the other departments. Her work is to confirm the accuracy of the information 
that is sent to her by StudentAid BC for all the students who received a loan. 


The work that is involved here is to confirm and correct where necessary the student list or 
document that mediates the relation between StudentAid BC and herself. There are two 
organizational aspects to this work textual matching. First, StudentAid BC is located in the southern 
part of BC away from this northern BC community college. There is a significant physical separation 
between StudentAid BC and the northern financial awards officer. The financial awards officer is 
located where the students are taking courses and StudentAid BC personnel are not. Etta is ina 
better position to know about any local changes to course offerings and rescheduled times when 
they might be offered and at which campus. 


In addition, her work takes the StudentAid BC list as a primary textual frame that is verified 
and corrected from the community college’s computer network. StudentAid BC required information 
is the primary frame because it is the source of money and must be completed to obtain that money. 
Textual matching involves comparing the dominant primary text with the local textual information 
and then correcting the information for the primary one if necessary so that both are identical. 
Accuracy in this instance means to spot the computer textual inconsistencies and correct them 
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between the two organizations (the community college and StudentAid BC). The information is 
accurate if it matches. It is inaccurate where it does not match. Hypothetically, the information may 
be inaccurate in both and thus be considered accurate in both computer texts. 


Once students are on this list their counting for the institution continues. They will be 
counted as part of a program in the courses to which they have applied. Etta describes what 
happens next to people with student loans. From their funding start of the institutions education 
circuit, students can progress to applying for a program or if they have done that, to register in it. 
The registration process, primarily paying tuition fees, for a student on a financial loan is described 
by Etta as follows. 


At this point in time in a student’s financial loan application, Etta says that the student has 
usually not paid their tuition. So she, on behalf of the local institution, asks StudentAid BC to send 
the student’s tuition directly to the community college. StudentAid BC does this once Etta confirms 
the information about a student’s loan. The student’s loan money is then sent to the accounting 
department at the community college as a cheque by StudentAid BC. If there is more than one 
student loan they are added together as one lump sum cheque. 


A person in accounting then sends Etta a list of the students who have received money for 
their student loan. The student loan process is then complete. The student loan has paid for the 
courses and the student is then considered registered. 


Just like applications, registrations are counted by the community college. That is, the 
community college keeps track of the number of students that have registered in a program and 
course (see chapter 6). Her work with these students does not stop at registration which is the limit 
for this research concerning the institutions circuit. How the institution keeps track of a student 
who is being funded after registration is described by Etta. 


Now that the students are registered in programs and courses Etta places a note calleda 
PERC on the community college’s Colleague computer database. She cannot remember exactly what 
PERC stands for, something like the personal record of a student. Essentially, it is a computer screen 
in the institution’s computer network that allows her to make a comment about the financial 
situation of a student, such as, this student has taken out a loan through StudentAid BC. This PERC 
screen is used by Etta, and other employees to enter a note about any student that is being funded 
or sponsored such as a band council or other agency. Etta says that a PERC comment is important 
for the student and the institution. 


As a Start, it needs to be pointed out that a sponsorship comment that is placed in a PERC 
screen is referred to as a “sponsorship PERC”. When an employee enters a sponsorship PERC ona 
student’s application this then notifies or triggers an employee in accounting to send the bill for the 
amount that a student owes for their course(s) to the sponsor and not to the student. The PERC 
comment thus speeds up payment to the institution by avoiding the student and going directly to 
the source of the student’s funding, whether it is StudentAid BC or another organization. As Etta 
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comments, “Those little PERCs are really important as far as accounting is concerned”. Those PERCs 
tell everyone who has access to them to whom a bill should be sent instead of the student. Likewise, 
an overdue letter for lack of payment is not sent to the student because they are being sponsored. 
For refunds, as one might expect, the sponsorship money is returned to StudentAid BC or the 
relevant organization. For instance, any money from the Ministry of Advanced Education (MAVED) 
(BC. Ministry of Advanced Education, 2016) is returned to them. 


When someone in StudentAid BC, and other sponsors of students, send the students’ tuition 
money directly to the community college this ensures that the community college receives it. 
StudentAid BC, for instance does not have to be concerned that the student’s tuition money might be 
used for other purposes. They have removed the student from receiving the tuition part of their loan 
and in turn having to pay the community college. This ensures that the community college gets the 
student’s tuition and does so quicker by omitting going through the student. This short financial 
process benefits the local institution by guaranteeing the student’s payment in a timely manner. 


The organizational cycle of a student’s tuition money from a student standpoint is revealing. 
This money is approved by StudentAid BC, from the provincial government and is given to the 
community college which is also funded by the provincial government as a public post-secondary 
educational institution. The tuition money from the student loan is simply cycled back to the 
provincial government. However, some students have to “repay” this tuition portion of their student 
loan to the provincial government’s StudentAid BC. That money has already been “repaid” to the 
provincial government because it is given directly to the community college to provide for the 
student’s tuition. The student never sees this money. Essentially, this money never actually leaves 
the government as it is funneled to the provincial government’s community college. 


What is oppressive by the provincial government recycling money back to itself is that the 
student is then asked to “repay” this tuition money to the provincial government’s StudentAid BC. 
What the student has to “repay” is the provincial government giving money to itself in the 
community college. This is a provincial government imposed debt on students. To have to “repay” 
this money makes the provincial government oppressive to poor people that qualified for a student 
loan in the first place. The simplest thing for the provincial government to do in this instance would 
be to make tuition free. 


In addition, StudentAid BC does not pay a student’s tuition for an entire year. The community 
college only receives the tuition money for each semester, where applicable. StudentAid BC has built 
into its tuition disbursements a delay for the money transferred to the local community college. By 
paying a student’s tuition only as it arises StudentAid BC does not spend more money than is 
necessary on a student. How this funding process occurs and Etta’s work involved in it is described 
next. 


While Etta has to confirm the textual matching of a student’s information at the start of the 
courses, she has to check the accuracy of this matching again for StudentAid BC halfway through the 
yearly courses. The reason for this is that StudentAid BC releases the federal and provincial 
government portions separately. The federal government portion of StudentAid BC is released to the 
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community college with the first confirmation that Etta makes, usually in September. The second 
portion of a student’s loan from the provincial government is released with the second 
confirmation, usually in December. This would be for a six or an eight month program. Again, Etta 
has to confirm that the student is registered in the courses at the start and that they are still 
registered the second time when she seeks to confirm their registration. In January she has to 
confirm that the student has completed 60% of the fall semester courses in a community college 
program. Her local entry of information must match textually what is required by StudentAid BC. To 
do this she has to “run” the student's transcript. “Running” a student’s transcript means that she has 
to examine the student’s record and check if the student has successfully completed 60% of the 
programs courses. This involves reviewing about 120 to 150 student transcripts. 


Not all students, however, complete their first semester courses successfully. Etta’s job is to 
report those students that have not completed 60% of the courses of program to StudentAid BC as 
unsuccessful completions for the fall semester. Her textual accuracy work for StudentAid BC 
continues as she describes the various scenarios that can happen to students withdrawing and their 
student loan funding: 


Etta: If they've withdrawn, I have to report them as a withdrawal. For students that have withdrawn 
they are considered to be in an “over-award” [getting more money than they are entitled to] situation. 
Ifin January the student has withdrawn because they weren't successful and if they received their 
second disbursement already they will be in an over-award. If they have not received their second 
disbursement they just won't get it. Students that are in an over-award situation, for example, they 
received $4,000 even though they had withdrawn, they need to pay it back immediately. There is no 
waiting period of six months for an over award. This student has to pay it back right away. 


Etta’s scenarios about student withdrawals are spoken as if they came from a policy manual 
by StudentAid BC. They outline what will happen to students when she reports them who are in an 
over-award situation. She speaks the language of StudentAid BC and adopts its stance toward 
students concerning withdrawals. Her local reporting on student withdrawals continues the work of 
accuracy in textual matching for StudentAid BC. Once withdrawn these students are then no longer 
counted by their program. 


There is a difference in her reporting to StudentAid BC about those students who fail courses 
and thus did not complete the 60% requirement but decided to continue. Etta reveals what she does 
in their situation. If a student fails and does not complete 60% of the courses of a program but is 
continuing she reports them as an unsuccessful completion and there is no overall warning. She 
states: "You get a little red mark. It's like a warning but you can carry on with your program as long as 
you're registered in 60% of the courses in the program. If you get a second unsuccessful completion the 
student may possibly not get funded again.” There are two points involved here. 


Having a StudentAid BC policy of a warning allows students to continue with their program. 
In this circumstance they are given an extra opportunity to be successful. It also allows the program 
to count them as students. The other point here concerns students who are unsuccessful in their 
second semester according to Etta’s textual verification for StudentAid BC. They are unlikely to get 
another student loan. Two attempts to be successful is the general limit on student loan funding by 
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StudentAid BC. This funding limit also ends any further counting of those students in community 
college programs. 


Etta does not support the limit of two attempts for students to be successful in their 
programs. She is familiar with the history of changing this policy from three attempts to two. She 
relates that this change occurred when the StudentAid BC loan program merged with the federal 
government program which only permitted two attempts for funding. Though Etta has to enforce 
this StudentAid BC policy change of two years for student loans she does not support it. She adopts a 
stance on the regrettable funding change as being “really bad for students”. Her point here is: 
“Sometimes students are not prepared or they're in the wrong program and it's not a good fit. It can 
really mess them up”. If students are educationally unprepared or unsure about which program to 
take then they might run out of chances to obtain a student loan when only two times are allowed. If 
students were allowed a third chance then this might help them and contribute to the institutions 
number count. 


There is a final piece of work that Etta does about StudentAid BC student loans that she does 
for her own interest. This concerns the community college programs in which students who have a 
student loan and are most likely to succeed. She has developed and keeps her own statistics of 
successful and unsuccessful student loan students in the community college’s programs. The way 
that she does this is by running an Informer Report (see also chapter 7) on the PERC's that she 
placed on student accounts. The “informer report” is software that will retrieve a list of names of all 
of the students that have a StudentAid BC PERC. From this she creates a spreadsheet of successful 
and unsuccessful students at the end of the year. The spreadsheet is for her own information which 
gives her an idea in which programs students with student loans seem to be more successful. No 
one has ever asked her to provide this information and so she has never shared it. This information 
is organizationally invisible to others. 


Her knowledge of successful and unsuccessful students with student loans in programs 
could provide potentially useful information for counting them in programs and the institution. 
That is, any program information on where students with loans are successful is likely to create a 
higher number count then those where are unsuccessful. From an institutional stance it would seem 
to indicate an area of research to find out what the organizational conditions of success are in a 
program and determine what can be done to improve conditions for students with loans in 
unsuccessful programs. This could possibly increase the student count in programs and for the 
institution. No manager has ever asked her about this. 


The preceding has described the text mediated work of the financial awards officer for 
financial aid and for student loans from StudentAid BC. Most of this work involved textual matching 
of the local student's information with that required by StudentAid BC. The financial awards officer 
on certain instances adopted the stance of students especially concerning a generous interpretation 
of a student being successful in a course or policy changes more accommodating to students. These 
facilitated the counting of students in programs and the institution. Students on student loans are 
particularly exploited by StudentAid BC. StudentAid BC becomes a provincial government financial 
investment agency when it requires students on student loans to repay their tuition fees since those 
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fees remain within provincial government institutions and are never actually given to the student. 
Lastly, the financial awards officers has useful information about which programs had the highest 
and lowest success with students on student loans though no one has thought to inquire about this. 


Another part of the financial awards officer’s work involves monitoring students where 
there is a difference in time frames when StudentAid BC student loan funds are disbursed and when 
the actual training in a program occurs. This dilemma exists in the predominantly male trades 
training area. 


2.3.4 The Work of Mediating a Disjuncture between Two Time Frames 


The problem that the financial awards officer encounters about students in the trades 
training programs (British Columbia, ITA, 2016) is that these education programs do not coincide 
with the time frames of the student loan disbursements. The student loans are generally disbursed 
after the first semester is completed and the financial awards officer can check the student’s 
transcript. This is not possible in the trades programs that do not have two semesters and so no 
formal transcript or text is available. The awards officer thus has to use a “substitute text” to verify 
the student’s progress for StudentAid BC. 


Here is how Etta describes this problem and how she deals with it: 
Etta: Now it's a little bit trickier with trades because you don't, ah, like welding for instance, the 
students would register in September. Their program’s not finished until March. We have no, we don't, 
they don't post grades until the program is completely over. So, in those particular programs, I have to 
contact instructors and say, "Is this student progressing? Is this student attending?” And that sort of 
thing instead of relying on a transcript. 


Jake: Right. 


Etta: Like I do with the other programs. Yeah, the transcripts not gonna tell me anything. So I actually 
have to contact instructors in these cases. 


Jake: And do you have them fill out a form or something or is it just individual contact? 
Etta: No, yeah. I just, I usually just email them. 
Jake: Right. 


Etta: And say, "For financial aid purposes could you tell me whether these following students are still 
attending or not?" 


Jake: Oh, okay. 
Etta: And, and they just email me back and just say, ah, yes or no. 


What Etta is describing here is an organizational disjuncture between the time frame of student 
loan disbursements and the time frame of the trade’s education programs. Because the time frames 
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between these two organizations are not aligned, this creates a problem for the financial awards 
officer. Etta is not able to use a student’s transcripts to provide StudentAid BC with any information 
on a student’s educational progress. The usual formal textual verification of progress, the student’s 
transcripts in trades training do not exist at this time. In order for students to continue in their 
program and to receive their student loan she has to provide information on student progress to 
StudentAid BC. 


To resolve this dilemma Etta contacts the instructor(s) to obtain a progress report of the 
student, usually informally through an email. Here she requests an informal document, an email, 
from an instructor about a student’s progress as a viable substitute. This informal instructor 
document thus “stands in” for the usual formal organizational text of the student’s grades in 
transcripts. What is occurring here is that when a formal document is not available a credible 
substitute text, based on an instructor’s opinion about a student, can represent a required formal 
text, in this case a student’s transcript based on the student’s actual educational performance in a 
program. This substitute text becomes the basis of required information for StudentAid BC. By 
fulfilling this requirement students are able to continue and remain in their program. As well, the 
program and institution are able to continue to count these students through to their possible 
graduation. 


Once students have graduated there is some disagreement between the financial awards 
officer and StudentAid BC about the work with students that is to follow. This disagreement is 
described next. 


2.3.5 A Disagreement about Ending the Monitoring of Students with StudentAid BC 


The disagreement between the financial awards officer and StudentAid BC centres on what 
work to do once students have graduated. This problem concerns the uncertain demarcation of the 
financial award officer’s position. Essentially, it centres on when the work of monitoring student’s 
for StudentAid BC in the institutions full education circuit to graduation is complete. The financial 
awards officer considers the work complete by sending students with a student loan a final letter or 
text on behalf of the community college. StudentAid BC, however, wants the local awards officer to 
continue to monitor students with a student loan. 


One reason that StudentAid BC might want to have Etta follow up with students is that the 
community college had one of the highest student loan default rates from 2003 -2012 for all of the 
BC community colleges and universities. This is public knowledge (British Columbia. Data 
Catalogue, 2017). The reason that about 35 - 40% of the students were unable to repay their 
student loan was because students, generally, were unable to find work to repay the loans. While the 
financial awards officer reports students who have withdrawn or were unsuccessful to StudentAID 
BC there is typically no reporting back to the financial awards officer. The financial awards officer 
does not know which students defaulted on their loans. Only when StudentAid BC sends an annual 
letter to the president of the community college with a copy to the financial awards officer does the 
default rate become known to her. The high default rate was raised as a concern by her because 
StudentAid BC can take away the designation from an institution where people are able to apply for 
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a student loan. Further, she maintains that removing this designation would have a devastating 
effect on local people wanting a student loan to take a program at the community college. The 
number of students counted in programs and courses and reported to the provincial government 
would also decrease. 


The financial awards officer does not want to continue to monitor students. Etta describes 
her reasons for terminating her monitoring of students who have a student loan with StudentAid BC 
in the following way. 


First, Etta mentions that StudentAid BC wants her to continue to monitor these community 
college students even after they have graduated. Etta states emphatically: "They're not" community 
college students anymore. Consequently, she no longer considers these students as her 
responsibility. However, StudentAid BC wants her to “follow-up” on these graduates. 


Etta: But we are supposed to be, um, we are supposed to follow up with students though. 
Jake: Okay? 


Etta: Um, I mean, StudentAid BC obviously does because once a student has applied for a loan and they 
leave, um, after six months they have to start paying their student loan. 


Jake: Right. 

Etta: Now StudentAid BC does contact them and say, "Okay, you need to start paying back your loan." 
Jake: Right, yeah. 

Etta: And that sort of thing. Uh, we are supposed to be and I'm saying supposed to because 

Jake: yeah? 

Etta: we have, we did not do it this year but, um, typically, um, there's still time though 

Jake: yeah? 


Etta: the year’s not over yet. But, um, but typically we would just send a letter to the student then just 
say, um, you know, now that you have completed your program 


Jake: right? 


Etta: if you're planning to come back, then, you, you just apply and you, they can just apply for interest, 
um, interest 


Jake: free? 
Etta: yeah, interest rate status if they're coming back. 


Jake: Right. 
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Etta: Um, if they're not coming back then just a heads up that you will need to start paying back your 
loan in, in six months’ time. 


Jake: Okay. 


Etta: Er, six months after your end date and they will be contacting you and we usually just say “Just 
make sure you keep your address up to date, keep in contact with, um,...” 


Her description highlights a number of organizational work aspects. Her final job would be to send 
a letter to students with a student loan which is characterized as a “follow-up” text. She would 
usually do this, but has not done so this year due to management’s issuing of community college 
layoffs and the bumping of unionized employees. That letter or document would be her final contact 
with these students. Her separation from these students is textually mediated by this final letter. 
Since the current letter has not been written and that it will be similar to the previous one, the 
future tense is used to show that her letter would (and has in the past) serve a number of 
organizational functions as presented below. 


To begin, it will provide students with formal notice that their relation with the community 
college has ended. This is Etta’s point. Once students have graduated, they are no longer community 
college students and are no longer her responsibility. The letter provides written notice of this. Here 
the financial awards officer uses the end of the institutions complete educational circuit with 
students, after funding and registration, they have graduated from their program and are no longer 
part of the institution, as the boundary of her work with StudentAid BC. 


The letter will also go on to note the previous coordination between these two organizations 
but now informs the students that they are being “handed-off” to StudentAid BC. This letter becomes 
the textual coordination to students from one institution, the community college, to another, 
StudentAid BC. The coordinative function of the letter serves to transfer students from the 
community college to StudentAid BC with whom they will now have to deal with their student loan. 


This letter will also includes the kind of work that the financial awards officer might do for 
StudentAid BC but now becomes the responsibility of the student. That is, instead of Etta providing 
information about students, the letter informs students that it is now their responsibility to keep 
their address and other information up to date so that StudentAid BC will know where to find them. 


Lastly, this letter will also serve as a recruiting device for the community college. This text 
will include notice of recruitment to graduating students by reminding them that if they want to 
maintain their interest free student loan status then they should consider enrolling in another 
community college program before the 6 months are over, after which they have to start repaying 
their loan. The document will point out that returning to a community college program keeps their 
student loan interest free but neglects to mention that more student loan debt will be accumulated. 
The interest of the community college is primarily to have students return to a program so that, 
once again, they can be counted by that program and the institution. 
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In retrospect, the financial awards officer was a unionized community college employee who 
coordinated information between the community college and the provincial government’s 
StudentAid BC program. The work involved preparing and sending a report to StudentAid BC 
indicating the community college programs that were ready to receive student financial aid and 
student loans. Then the work included approving and monitoring students for these two StudentAid 
BC financial programs. Part of that work was to overcome any disjunctures between programs, such 
as trades training, and student funding. Lastly, the work of the financial awards officer terminated 
with students at the end of the institutions complete circuit. Once students have graduated from the 
community college they are no longer the responsibility of the financial awards officer and the 
institution. Overall, the financial awards officer’s work coordinated the student information of the 
community college with StudentAid BC so that poor people were able to take a community college 
program and be counted by it and the institution. 


While the work of the financial awards officer is student funding so that they can be counted 
by programs and the institution, those in provincial government and the managers of the 
community college make student survival on financial assistance more difficult. 


2.4 How Institutions Jeopardize Student Survival 


The decisions of the provincial government (MAVED) are described here as they pertain to 
the determination of limits on student tuition fees and financing students through StudentAid BC. As 
well, the decisions of the community college managers are considered pertaining to tuition fees for 
new programs. The general point presented will be that the separate decisions for each of these two 
institutions jeopardizes the survival of students in their programs from the start of the community 
college’s education circuit. This point is described in the following way. 


The role of management at the community college starts this presentations. It will be argued 
that their decision to layoff a junior manager was undertaken without any consideration of its 
consequences to First Nations students. This lack of planning essentially brought emergency 
financial aid to First Nations students to a temporary halt. In addition to First Nations students all 
other students on financial aid, especially student loans, would find that higher tuition fees would 
jeopardize their ability to complete their program. To understand this idea a brief examination of 
the provincial government’s tuition “freeze” is presented. The provincial government tuition 
“freeze” does not apply to community college management to establish high tuition fees for new 
programs. This is revealed to have a devastating impact on students with a provincial government 
student loan. A specific focus on textual coordination pertaining to tuition fees follows. It will reveal 
a text-mediated circle of student tuition fees between the provincial government and community 
college. What is presented next is that even though the financial awards officer is required to 
implement the new higher tuition fees, she disagrees with management about them but is not 
involved in any way in making such a decision. Lastly, it will be pointed out how the higher tuition 
fees are created and how they jeopardise the survival of students on a student loan at the start of 
the institutions education circuit. These points illustrate the disjuncture between provincial 
government organizations and community college management to the detriment of particular 
students. 
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The concern that First Nations access coordinators had with management of the community 
college to have a successor junior manager in place to deal with emergency funding for First 
Nations students starts this analysis. 


2.4.1 Management's Lack of Planning Stopped First Nations Students’ Emergency 
Financial Support 


Management of the community college did not make any plans for someone to take over the 
functions and duties of a junior manager who was laid off. This was a lack of planning by 
management. Management’s lack of planning had a detrimental effect on the work of First Nations 
access coordinators. This lack of planning jeopardized the emergency money that First Nations 
access coordinators could give to First Nations students so that they could continue in programs 
and be counted by them. How this emergency money became stalled so that access coordinators 
were not able to give it to students is described below. 


First Nations access coordinators are able to give First Nations students a small amount of 
money for emergencies, typically around $50. This money comes from a community college 
financial program called the Aboriginal Services Plan (ASP). There is about $5,000 in the ASP for 
student emergencies. The junior manager of that program for the central campus was the associate 
registrar who worked closely with the First Nations access coordinators. However, this manager, 
Cathryn, was laid off. When she was laid off, the First Nations access coordinators did not know who 
to approach to approve their emergency disbursements of funds to students. There was no 
immediate plan in place as to who the replacement manager would be. One First Nations access 
coordinator, Mildred, declared: 


Mildred:... That's the first time that we have a meeting. Probably this Friday to just, who's gonna 
handle that now that Cathryn’s gone? 


A few months had passed before this issue was discussed by management and an existing manager, 
the registrar, would assume these responsibilities at the community college. During this time First 
Nations access coordinators were not able to provide emergency money to students. 


The lack of concern by management consists of a number of aspects. They did not consider 
who would take over the duties of the junior manager in relation to indigenous student emergency 
funding as soon as the junior manager was laid off. This void temporarily shut down the work of 
access coordinators to provide emergency monies to First Nations students. Management also did 
not concern themselves with the impact this lay off would have on the work of the access 
coordinators and especially students. Perhaps their bureaucratic distance from the actual work of 
these employees with students did not allow them to see this consequence. As well, management 
never bothered to ask these employees or students what should be done right away given this layoff. 
The access coordinators and students were simply irrelevant to a decision made by management 
without any attempt to consider the consequences on these subordinate employees and students. 
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Management appeared disinterested in a plan that would continue the counting of students in 
programs and the institution. 


Managers of the community college did not seem to care about the work of the access 
coordinators and the emergency financial assistance that they provided to keep First Nations 
students in programs and to be counted. Management’s lack of concern for the lives of all students is 
also revealed in their establishing of tuition fees for new programs. 


2.4.2 Predictable Provincial Government Tuition Increases and the Community College’s 
High Tuition Fees for New Programs 


The managers of the local community college were not very concerned with the plight of 
some First Nations students as was pointed out. As well, they were not interested in any problems 
that they might create for students on a student loan who would have difficulty remaining in 
programs by establishing high tuition fees for new programs. 


This section starts with a brief description of the provincial government’s tuition “freeze” 
and its application to existing community college programs by the financial awards officer. The 
tuition “freeze” is revealed to be a part of a textually coordinated financial circuit for predictable 
tuition fee increases. This is followed by management’s lack of concern about the creation of tuition 
fees for new programs given the hardship it creates for students on a student loan. It is pointed out 
that although the financial awards officer stands with students for lower tuition of new programs, 
she is not part of management’s decision making on tuition fees. Lastly, management’s high tuition 
fees on new programs based on an arbitrary provincial standard that jeopardizes students’ survival 
on a student loan is analysed. To reiterate, provincial government funding for students stretches 
throughout the local institutions circuit, from acquiring funding, paying tuition fees or having them 
paid by a funder at registration and progressing in a program and courses until graduation. 


I start with the general context within which the awards officer works concerning tuition 
fees. This is a description of the provincial government’s tuition freeze and the textual circular 
organizational process that is involved for students to obtain a student loan through StudentAid BC. 


2.4.2.1 A Specific Instance of the Financial Awards Officer’s Use of Tuition Fees as Part of the 
Textually Coordinated Circuit of Student Funding 


The work of the financial awards officer is crucial in providing information about the tuition 
fees to people and students. This section presents the provincial government’s Ministry of Advanced 
Education (MAVED) tuition “freeze” that the awards officer applies to existing community college 
programs and courses. In a previous section (see section 2.2.2) I argued that student funding in 
general contributes to the counting of students in an institution’s programs and courses. These 
numbers are then reported back to the provincial government that funded them. Here I examine 
how tuition fees are part of this general coordinated and textual financial circuit. 
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The provincial government’s tuition “freeze” is conveyed organizationally through texts 
from the community college to people and existing students. This institutional process is part of the 
textually coordinated financial circuit. Here the focus is on people and students who use the 
financial award officer’s public tuition fee information in applying for a student loan to the 
community college for the provincial government’s StudentAid BC financial program. The analysis 
starts with the role of the provincial government’s MAVED. 


The provincial government through MAVED instituted a 2% annual increase tuition “freeze” 
(BC Ministry of Advanced Education, 2013) for all community colleges and universities in BC. This 
government concept of a “freeze” is actually a predictable annual tuition fee increase of 2% for all of 
these institutions. As well, the impact on students of the tuition fees with this 2% “freeze” is also a 
constant increase. For example, a tuition fee of $3,000 for the first year (the second year would be 
$3,060) for a program with a cumulative increase of 2% after 5 years would be $3,247 (or 8.2%) 
and after 10 years would be $3,585 (or 19.5%). This is, of course, for each student. The concept 
“freeze” is simply a reference to a continuing increase for students and predictable revenue for the 
community college. 


The BC government post-secondary education website (BC Post-secondary education, n.d.) 
states the programs to which the tuition “freeze” will apply and those to which they will not. This 
website is the main text that conveys to students and institutions, such as the financial awards 
officer of the community college, which programs are subject to the “freeze” or not. The financial 
awards officer is the employee that applies these tuition limit increases to all the relevant programs 
at the community college. Here is how the financial awards officer, Etta, describes her work of 
limiting the student tuition increase to 2% on existing programs but not to others. She starts by 
saying that she knows that the managers of the community college are not permitted to increase the 
cost of certain programs by more than 2%. 


Etta: So they [the managers of the community college] can't increase the cost by more than 2%. In fact, 
if I submit the institutional appendix [part of the institution’s annual report] 


Jake: yes? 

Etta: and if I've put on there, ah, an increase of tuition of more than 2% they will question it. 

Jake: Really? 

Etta: Yeah. 

Jake: Yeah. What happens when they decide to suspend a program for a year or two and then bring it 
back and maybe slightly modify it or something? Can they charge whatever tuition the college, 
whatever they want then? 


Etta: If it's modified to the extent... 


Jake: for example ECE, took a year off. Modified it and had different courses. 
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Etta: Having online courses is just a change in, ah 

Jake: delivery? 

Etta: delivery. It’s not actually changing the course description. 

Jake: The content? 

Etta: Yeah, the content. 

Jake: Okay. 

Etta: I think it would have to be considered a new program to step outside of those tuition restrictions. 
Jake: So? 

Etta: But the practical nursing program is definitely a new program. It's all, it's all new courses. 
Jake: Right. 

Etta: With new, new numbering system and it's now over two years instead of one year. 

Jake: Okay. 

Etta: So it's definitely, it's like a new program. 

Jake: So they can charge whatever initial... 


Etta: Yeah. So, for practical nursing I put in, I'm just guessing, $5,000 for tuition, $2,000 for books and 
$1,000 for exceptional practicum costs. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Etta: So that's $8,000 for that program. That's what, that $8,000 that I report, that's what they put in 
as the assessed or program costs. So their loan, the amount that they receive in a loan... is directly 
related to what's on that institutional appendix. 


Jake: Ah, I see. 
Etta: So, if you screw up, you're either gonna overfund your students or underfund them. 


The work of the financial awards officer is to apply accurately the provincial government’s 
tuition limit. Her work is supervised by the managers of the community college to ensure that she 
follows that policy. Where the tuition limit does not apply is to new programs or those that have a 
“significant” curriculum revision. A new program started by the community college would thus not 
be subject to the limit on tuition. However, many programs make changes to the content of courses 
by updating them. This raises the question as to when the changes or modifications to a program 
are significant enough to be considered a “new” program. Only management can approve the 
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designation of these changes to constitute a new program. The awards officer then implements 
management’s designation. 


The financial awards officer’s work on the community college’s tuition fees, for existing and 
new programs, includes a textually mediated financial circuit. Essentially, the awards officer creates 
the appendix of tuition fees for the institution’s annual report. This document contains the tuition 
fees for all the community college programs limited to the 2% increase and the new programs. 
People who want to attend the community college and students returning for further education are 
able to see and read the tuition cost of the community college’s programs. The relation between the 
community college and people/students is coordinated and mediated by this text. In this way, 
people interested in taking a program will know its cost particularly for those requiring a student 
loan. 


People and students, in turn, use these costs in their student loan application or text for 
StudentAid BC. Their use is required in these loan applications. What is occurring here is a transfer 
of information from one text to another, literally a coordinated “textual transfer”. In turn, the amount 
of aloan as specified by the community college financial awards officer is what students receive as 
their loan from StudentAid BC. This financial textual circuit continues when students are given that 
amount as their student loan and later have to repay it or a portion of it. 


Even though the financial awards officer has to comply with management’s stipulated 
tuition fees she does not agree with increasing tuition in new programs. The reason for her 
disagreement has to do with the impact on students. 


2.4.2.2 Disagreeing with Management’s High Tuition Fees for New Community College Programs 


The managers of the local community college can establish whatever tuition fees they want 
for a new program since the provincial government’s limit does not apply. New program tuition fees 
are higher than those for existing programs. One consideration managers do not take into account 
in establishing higher tuition fees for new programs is the detrimental impact this has on students 
who require a student loan. The higher tuition fees jeopardize students’ efforts to complete the new 
program given that there is a financial limit to these loans. 


The financial awards officer, Etta, does not agree with management’s high tuition fees on 
new community college programs. She knows that higher tuition fees have terrible consequences 
for people on student loans. The following is her description of the kinds of problems that people 
with a student loan have with the high tuition fees of new programs. 


Etta: The problem that I have with these new programs that they [the managers of the community 
college] do is that, even though, let's say the program, ah, costs are $8,000. The funding that students 
receive is maximum, still maximum of like single student of say $340 a week. So, it doesn't even though, 
like what my problem is that by increasing the tuition like that 


Jake: yes? 
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Etta: so high, it's, they're not going to get more funding. It's not like they're gonna say, "Oh well we're 
gonna give you, ah, base yours on $500 a week because your program’s so expensive. 


Jake: Right. 


Etta: They still just get the same amount of money [for a student loan]. And so that means they're 
gonna have less money for living allowance. 


Jake: There is a maximum amount you can get under student loans? 
Etta: Yeah. 


Jake: So under student loans there is a maximum amount you can get. If tuition takes up most of the 
student loan than what's left over to live on is very little? 


Etta: Yeah. So these practical nursing students, I anticipate, like, when, when, when their actual costs 
Jake: yes? 

Etta: are this much, their actual funding is this much, 

Jake: right? 

Etta: er, is smaller, than the gap in between is called a net need. 

Jake: What are you guessing, about 25%? 

Etta: And so, I think, it's almost double right? I mean how much was it for course like, let's just even say 
$300 a course for university credit. That's $1,500 a semester. That's $3,000 [for an academic year] and 
theirs is $5,000. 


Jake: Holy cow. 


Etta: So, they're gonna have $2,000 less for paying their living costs than if they were taking a 
university credit program. 


Jake: Right. So $2,000 over eight months, that's not a lot of money for a student? 
Etta: Yeah. Plus they also have those practicum costs which are about a $1,000. 
Jake: Yeah. 


Etta: So actually it's $3,000 [less than what these students need compared to university credit 
students]. 


Etta describes a number of important items for people having to take out a student loan especially 
for new programs with a high tuition. First, there is amaximum amount that StudentAid BC gives 
out as a student loan irrespective of the tuition of a program. Secondly, the high tuition fees within a 
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maximum limit of a student loan has a devastating effect on a student being able to complete a 
program. 


She goes on to mention that the managers of the community college might not be concerned 
about people who require student loans because a lot of students are sponsored or funded by 
education coordinators of band councils who will pay the full amount of a program’s cost. However, 
those students who require a student loan will find it very difficult to complete their new program. 


Another reason that managers of the community college create high tuition fees for a new 
program is that they might not be familiar with the student loan process. Etta provides this reason 
at the start of her account about a person who took out a student loan to take the Timber Framing 
Program. Before becoming responsible for student loans she thought that students were given a 
basic living allowance and the tuition fees were added to that. She quickly realized that that was not 
how StudentAid BC gave out student loans. Here is her account about this new program. 


Etta: Before I got into doing student loans I always just figured that when a student applied for a 
student loan...they gave them like a living allowance of $340 a week, let’s just say, whatever it was. 
And then whatever your costs, your educational costs were, put that on top and then ... this is what 
they get. 

Jake: Right? 


Etta: And after doing this, I realized, “No. It doesn’t matter how much the educational costs actually 
are, they, they only get $340 a week.” 


Jake: Wow. 


Etta: I, coupla years ago with the Timber Framing Program, um, that was a brand-new program. So 
they had it, it had its own special tuition fee which was quite high. 


Jake: Right. 

Etta: And, it, but it was only a 13 week program. It wasn't very long. 

Jake: Right. 

Etta: Well $340 a week for 13 weeks. What's that end up being, $3,500? [Actually $4,420] 

Jake: yes? 

Etta: and the actual tuition for the program something like $3,000. 

Jake: Wow. 

Etta: I had, there weren't many students had applied for, for student loan to take program. There was 


one student and he applied for a loan and had no other income. Obviously he’d moved here to take the 
program. 
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Jake: Yes. 


Etta: And he, he had no money for food or rent or anything because his, practically all of his student 
loan went to pay for his tuition and books. 


Jake: Wow. 

Etta: And I just went holy smokes! 

Jake: Yes... 

Etta: And it shouldn't really be that way. 


What the financial awards officer describes are the problems that are created for students requiring 
a loan for a new program with a high tuition before they even start the institutions circuit. There is a 
disjuncture here between community college management and StudentAid BC. When management 
raises tuition fees there is no corresponding increase in student loans by StudentAid BC. StudentAid 
BC has a maximum amount that remains in place. Management’s tuition increase leaves students on 
a student loan with less money to live. This disjuncture creates hardships for those on a student 
loan. Students will have less money for living costs, such as food, rent and transportation. This 
jeopardizes the ability of these students to successfully complete their program and continue to be 
counted. 


Though the financial awards officer takes a stand with students, she is not involved in 
deciding what the tuition fees will be for anew program. This decision is made by the community 
college managers who do not appear interested in the local financial plight of poor people, 
predominantly women for practical nursing, which is considered next. 


2.4.2.3 Management’s High Tuition Fees on New Programs Jeopardizes the Survival of Students on 
a Student Loan 


The basis of management’s decision on establishing student tuition fees is described here 
for one new particular program. That program is the institution’s new practical nursing program. 
What will be described is what management used as the basis to create the tuition fees for this 
program and what was not considered. The point illustrated will be that management’s decision 
made it especially difficult for students on a student loan to complete this program. Those unable to 
complete such a program will, of course, not be counted as graduates. 


The financial awards officer, Etta, is on the receiving end of the decision made by 
management on establishing the tuition fee for a new program. Here she describes what a manager 
(who was involved in making the decision for the tuition fee) of the community college told her 
when she inquired how the tuition fee for this new program was established. 


Etta: They looked at what other institutions were charging and decided to go with the 
middle-of-the-road. Like all the other institutions are putting, because they all went the same route. 
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Jake: Right? 


Etta: Oh, it's a brand-new program. We can put in the tuition and they went with the 
middle-of-the-road. 


Jake: Right. 


Etta: I mean it's still not the highest. There's other institutions where the practical nursing program is 
still higher than [at SFCC]. 


Jake: And are there lower ones? 
Etta: Um, I believe there are. That was just what I was told 
Jake: right 


Etta: for the tuition because I said, “Well is it’, because I didn't know exactly how they determined it, “is 
that like, you know, ... the maximums or something" 


Jake: Yeah? 


Etta: “.. when you do a new program?" And she [the registrar, her boss] goes, "not really. But we sort of 
tried to put it in the middle of the road.” 


It is worthwhile to remember that the financial awards officer was not involved in establishing this 
tuition. She describes her exclusion as follows. She heard about the decision of the practical nursing 
programs tuition fee from her manager. She did point out her concerns about the high tuition fee. 
However, she states, "By the time I was involved it was already a done deal, right? These were, this is 
the final thing. It wasn't like they [the managers] asked my opinion before they..." (laughter). 


Management of the institution followed a strict hierarchical divide in establishing tuition 
fees that did not include the financial awards officer who is a union employee. The tuition fee 
decision was solely determined by management. Also, management did not ask for the opinion of 
the financial awards officer. The laughter of the financial awards officer at not being asked her 
opinion about this tuition fee reveals that this is management’s usual behaviour. Management 
maintained a clear separation from the employee who is actually responsible for implementing their 
decision on this new tuition fee. 


By not consulting the financial awards officer, management would not know how student 
loans worked and that high tuition fees would create real hardships for people on student loans to 
survive this program. Management’s basis for deciding on tuition fees for a new program was to 
consider the tuition charged by other post-secondary institutions for a similar program. They did 
not consider the ability of local people to be able to afford the tuition or to be able to survive ona 
student loan. From the array of tuition fees charged by post-secondary institutions for the same 
program management decided that they would use the amount considered as the middle of the road 
for tuition fees. The middle of the road tuition fee was thus an arbitrary standard that only related 
to other post-secondary institutions. The local tuition fees were not the highest and they were not 
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the lowest. Their comparison was with other post-secondary institutions of the province. There was 
no mention of poor people having to take a student loan and be able to survive in such a program. 
The actual local social conditions were not part of management’s decision. 


It is not very difficult to see how an institution creates financial hardships for students on a 
student loan. This provides a rationale why some students are forced to use food banks and other 
sources. The provincial and federal government criteria for student funding do not take into account 
the arbitrary creation of higher community college tuition fees for new programs. The same is true 
for community college management which does not consider the social consequences of high tuition 
fees for anew program for students on a student loan. There is a disjuncture here between these 
two organizations with the result that students on a student loan are treated inadequately and so 
have to look for other sources in order to survive their education program. Perhaps the intent of the 
provincial government is to treat students on student loan and to stop First Nations students 
emergency funding so that they have to survive on what they are given. The difficulty created for 
these students to graduate from their programs and not be counted did not seem to be a major 
concern for community college management. 


In addition to the hardships created for students by these two institutions, the work of the 
financial awards officer is made stressful by the provincial governments new information and 
reporting requirements. How this work stress is created is considered next. 


2.5 The Provincial Government’s New Information and Reporting 
Requirements Create Stress for the Financial Awards Officer 


The frustrations that the awards officer feels at work originate with the provincial 
government’s MAVED and are directed to the management of the local community college. These 
frustrations originate with MAVED’s new required reporting system. This change in reporting will 
be described here starting with the lack of a rationale for its necessity to the financial awards officer. 
The implementation of this reporting requirement follows and highlights difficulties due to the 
incompatibility of computer networks between MAVED and the community college. Lastly, the 
pressure to comply with this reporting and the delay by local management to have the private 
company responsible for its network to create new software to make it possible to implement the 
reporting requirements add to the frustration of not being able to undertake the work in time for 
MAVED. The institutionally stress and the upcoming additional work may delay the counting of 
students in these programs. 


MAVED’s new required information and reporting system created a change in organizational 
activities for the local community college including the financial awards officer. To begin, the 
rationale for the information in the new reporting system was never explained to the financial 
awards officer and subsequently made no sense. 


2.5.1 The Financial Awards Officer’s Work of Providing MAVED with Information that 
“Makes No Sense” 
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Part of the financial awards officer’s work is to provide newly required information to 
MAVED as it pertains to ABESAP (Adult Basic Education Special Access Programs), generally 
referred to as the developmental education programs at the community college. The new required 
information to MAVED is based on a new reporting system. 


Etta describes the kind of information that the Ministry wants in their new reporting 
system. 


Etta: So I'm actually supposed to, yeah, I'm actually supposed to go in and enter all this information in 
like, um, report in. 


Jake: Yes? 


Etta: It's like a, it's like a completely different reporting system pretty much. Right now I pretty much 
have to do it manually. 


Jake: Okay, what's the difference? 


Etta: Well, the way they want us to report on this new reporting system, the um, the a, the information 
that they want; they don't want student names; they don't want social insurance numbers; they just 
want a student number and the course number. 


Essentially, MAVED has introduced a requirement that the local institution, in this case, the 
community college financial awards officer, is to provide them with a report or text of new 
information. She has to create this document manually for them. The reason this document has to 
be done manually is because the computer network of the community college is not able to create 
this report and transfer it to MAVED’s computer network. There is a textual gap or void in this 
hierarchical process. First, here is an example of the kind of information that MAVED requires from 
the community college. 


Etta: So it'd be something like Math 0301 might have a course number like 1560. So, instead of putting 
Math 0301 which is what I need for every other thing that I do and the information and the letters I 
send to students and so I know what they're doing, I can't have that. I have to have course number 
1560. 


Jake: Right? 


Etta: The report itself, like what they want us to fill in, means nothing to me. It's like a student number 
that doesn't tell me who. Like I don't know who student 15987 is. And then a course number 1560 and 
then the bottom line, dollars. 


MAVED’s new reporting requirement is not meaningful to the work of the financial awards 
officer. She has been left out or “alienated” from understanding the reason for this work. The 
concept of alienation is used here to designate an institutional process whereby employees or 
workers are not provided an understanding of their required work, the meaning of the new 
imposed concepts, and the purpose of the next text or document that is created. They are 
conceptually and textually alienated from the work that they have to do. For example, the report is 
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of no use to her and the work that she is currently doing. What MAVED has done is to stipulate the 
new information that they want. This information contains the new concepts that MAVED wants 
fulfilled, such as a new course number for an existing community college course. As well, for each 
student, she has to state which local community college course matches the new number from 
MAVED. This alienating work requires the local employee to transform the existing information so 
that it matches the required information of the new concepts as stipulated by those who rule to 
create this new report or digital document. 


The purpose of reporting this new information was never explained to the awards officer 
and so this work does not make any sense. Carrying out this work is also time-consuming given that 
the computer networks of the community college are not able to readily transfer information to 
MAVED. 


2.5.2 The Lack of Computer Coordination between the Ministry and the Local Institution 


In addition to not understanding the need for this information, the financial awards officer 
knows that the lack of computer network coordination between the community college and MAVED 
will make it difficult for her to create this report. This section describes the problems created for the 
financial awards officer in order to produce this required report by the uncoordinated computer 
networks. 


The financial awards officer describes this problem in the following way. Recall that the 
name of one of the main community college computer database networks is called Colleague. The 
one used by the universities throughout BC is different and is called Banner (see Ellucian company 
website). 


Etta: We have to come up with some kind of a, an informal report or something we can pull that 
information out of Colleague and upload it into this reporting system. 


Jake: Okay? 


Etta: But the people that designed this reporting system [the Ministry of Advanced Education] basically 
said, ‘Anyone who is on Banner which is a different, um, a student records system. 


Jake: Yeah? 

Etta: We’re on Colleague. 

Jake: Yeah. 

Etta: A lot of the universities and that are on Banner. 
Jake: Okay. 


Etta: They had their computer, um, computer analysts come up with a program 
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Jake: okay? 


Etta: and, and so they can do this. And basically, the Colleague users...which are a lot of the 
[community] colleges, smaller colleges, that actually offer ABESAP. 


Jake: Right. 


Etta:... We, we have more developmental students then say people on Banner, like UBC, they have 
typically no ABESAP students. 


Jake: Right. 


Etta: Anyway, they [MAVED] basically said, 'And for you institutions on Colleague, well you're kind of 
on your own. You're gonna have to figure it out." 


Jake: Really? 

Etta: Yeah, so, we, we do have our service provider which is OA Solutions looking into it. 
Jake: Yeah. 

Etta: But, here we are. It’s July and I’m supposed to have been reporting since May 1*. 


The financial awards officer describes an organizational process that imposes MAVED’s new 
required reporting system on the local community college and other post-secondary institutions. 
This MAVED process is imposed on the community college in the following way. Once MAVED 
stipulates the newly required information with an allotted time frame the community college is left 
on its own to fulfill it. What the managers of MAVED have done with their computer network in 
place that requires this new information is that they have left a computer network “textual digital 
gap” for the managers of the community college to bridge. This digital gap is imposed by those with 
more authority on those with less which in this instance is the community college. The basis of this 
gap is the incompatibility of two computer networks. This incompatibility does not coordinate the 
routine computer based digital information. During the time of this digital gap no information is 
provided by the community college financial awards officer to the managers of MAVED. 


Since the managers of MAVED supersede the managers of the community college, the 
community college managers have to make changes to their computer network so that it becomes 
compatible with MAVED’s. One significant consequence for the community college to make the 
computer network changes is that it delays the financial awards officer from providing the new 
information to MAVED. This creates stress for her because she can not provide the newly required 
information in the time stipulated by MAVED. 


As well, part of the delay also includes community college management having to hire a 
private company responsible for Colleague to make these changes. The analysts at OA Solutions will 
have to develop software that can fulfill MAVED’s requirements. The financial awards officer 
describes some of the features that the new software has to do for her work. 
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Etta: Well, OA Solutions [see OA Solutions website] is gonna look at what Colleague can do, what the 

report looks like, what information they are asking for in their report and, I, ah, yeah, they're gonna 

come up with some kind of a, either an Informer Report or something else. I don't know what so that 
we can, somehow, just upload it. And if they can do that, it, it won't be too bad. If they can't, it's like I 
just, it's just like, it's just extra work. 


The financial awards officer described the general process that this company might follow, such as 
starting with the new information required and how software can be created that will extract that 
information from the existing community college computer network. Ideally, the financial awards 
officer would like to be able to “upload” that information into the new reporting requirements. 


The concept uploading here refers to the new software that will allow the awards officer to 
obtain the information from the community college computer network and then provide it to 
MAVED’s network. Having the computer network capability to provide the information is the initial 
step to be able to do this new, additional work. If the changes to the community college database 
network can be made compatible to the MAVED computer network then the coordinated textual 
information will be easier to bridge the existing gap then to do this manually. 


The ability to provide this information to MAVED is dependent on the schedule of a private 
enterprise for the local community college. This private company will also have to include a solution 
for all the other community colleges that use this same computer network. In the next section the 
awards officer describes how she will likely be involved in creating this new software in conjunction 
with all the other community college financial officers that use the same computer network so that 
they too can fulfill MAVED’s reporting requirements. Already, one consequence of this delay in 
completing the compatibility of these networks has been the stress that MAVED has created for the 
financial awards officer. 


2.5.3 Institutionally Created Stress for the Financial Awards Officer 


Part of the delay for the financial awards officer, and institutionally created stress to meet 
the required information, depends on a private firm to create and provide a solution. This process 
also requires some additional work for the financial awards officer. 


The financial awards officer describes some of the work that will be involved in creating a 
solution and the frustration felt by her, and similar employees in other institutions, by MAVED’s new 
reporting requirements. 


Etta: They [OA Solutions], they are the, what they do is, um, if we have any problems with Colleague or 
if we want some customization stuff because we wanna pull out some reports and we can't do it. 


Jake: Right? 


Etta: They're the ones that figure it out and do it for us. And we belong to a consortium of six others, I 
mean, there are six [community] colleges...that belong to this consortium. We're all Colleague users 
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and so whatever we want, everybody kinda has to agree to it because it affects everyone if they make 
changes. 


Jake: Right. How's that working out? 
Etta: I don't know. I, [, I'm not really involved with it that much. 
Jake: Okay. 


Etta: Iam, Iam involved. I'm gonna be on the working group and try and figure out how to do this in 
ABESAP reporting. 


Jake: Yes? 


Etta: Because it affects me directly but otherwise I really have very little to do with, the OA Solutions. 
Basically, I'm just like an end user. They just say, "Okay, this is, this is our new, this is the new thing that 
we've developed and...here you go". I'm not the one to say, "We need so and so". That's not me. 


Jake: You're not in that field. I see what you're saying. 


Etta: Yeah. So it's being looked at. I think that all of the Financial Aid Officers for our institutions are 
kinda frustrated because we are not really able to do this reporting. They haven't, like they haven't 
done anything yet. I was thinking, "Oh my God, I'm two months behind here". Um, I'm sure I'm going to 
get some kind of a nasty email saying, "Hey, what the heck, you haven't reported anything yet". 


The community college and the awards officer are dependent on this private company for their 
work on this computer network. This includes solving problems with the community college 
database network, repairing any non-working parts and adding components to it. One aspect that is 
not mentioned in this description is that the community college will also have to pay for this 
additional component to the existing network. Fulfilling the MAVED’s new information reporting 
requirements has to rely on the private company’s ability to address this new concern and the costs 
associated with it. The concern of the financial awards officer is that this has not been done ina 
timely manner so that she and others will be able to fulfillment MAVED’s reporting requirements. 


The financial awards officer is caught in the middle between MAVED’s immediate imposed 
reporting requirements and the private computer company which will provide, hopefully, a solution 
relatively soon. The frustration that the financial awards officer feels originates from MAVED and 
the slow resolution by the private company who receives direction from management of the 
community college. The financial awards officer, as a community college employee, has to wait for 
management and the private company to address the new reporting requirements. 


Part of the frustration from MAVED’s required reporting system includes the extra work for 
the financial awards officer in order to fulfill these requirements. The financial awards officer will 
have to participate with the private computer company in order to ensure that the solution of new 
software will be able to provide the information that is required and that it will convey it to 
MAVED’s computer network. This additional work will take time away from existing duties. 
Irrespective of this, MAVED’s new reporting will add to the financial awards officer work, whether 
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new software is developed or it is done manually in a more time consuming manner. This extra 
work will most likely delay the work that the financial awards officer does for student funding and 
the subsequent counting of students. Clearly, the work of MAVED takes priority over that of funding 
students. The new MAVED information and reporting requirements have created considerable 
stress for the financial awards officer to carry out existing work responsibilities. 


Conclusion 


As described in this chapter, the work of the First Nations access coordinators and the 
financial awards officer were important to students who were being funded through grants, First 
Nations sponsorships, financial aid or student loans. The access coordinator mediated funding 
problems between education coordinators and indigenous students. The financial awards officer 
approved and monitored funding for the provincial government from MAVED and StudentAid BC. 
Their work made the counting of students in programs possible and facilitated the counting to 
continue. 


Both employees performed a variety of duties as might be expected in a small community 
college. The work of the access coordinators to mediate funding problems was part of other work 
that included recruiting, advising and retaining students as mentioned in the previous chapter. The 
financial awards officer undertook various duties pertaining to student financing, such as student 
grants, financial aid and student loans. These various components of the financial awards officer’s 
work created a flexible work boundary. This was exploited by management by encouraging the 
employee to “volunteer” to take on additional work or to absorb additional work as directed. The 
“voluntary” adoption of additional work created a stressful work environment and resentment to 
the institution by the financial awards officer when no reduction or compensation was forthcoming 
from management. The financial awards officer did not challenge management about this extra 
work. However, the financial awards officer turned down the directive to undertake the extra work 
to monitor students on student loan after they had graduated. 


The work of the access coordinator and financial awards officer revealed the organized 
workings of two related circuits, the financial and the institutions educational circuits. The main 
circuit presented here was the financial circuit pertaining to band council and provincial 
government funding of students. Essentially, the federal and provincial governments provided 
money to indigenous and other students who returned much of it, through tuition fees, to the 
government funded community college. The financial circuit made the institutions education circuit 
possible for indigenous and other students. The government financial circuit, like the education 
circuit, was also mediated by texts. 


The financial awards officer started the financial circuit for the institution through texts 
containing student fees that were sent to the provincial government. The fees indicated readiness 
for student funding and approval by the provincial government. They were also used by students in 
their financial applications for funding. The local to provincial level and back to local textual 
financial information was a financial preparedness cycle to begin funding students for the 
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institutions education circuit. Both indigenous as well as other students used this financial 
information in their application for funding to take a community college program. 


In the financial circuit of student funding, the band council education coordinator’s work 
continued after funding was approved for students by monitoring the required reports by students 
of their educational progress in a program. Problems arose when that monitoring process stopped. 
The work of the access coordinator involved repairing the education coordinator’s textual 
monitoring process of students where possible. Those financial problems that the access 
coordinator was able to resolve with the education coordinator meant that those students would 
continue to be counted in programs. 


On the other hand, the financial awards officer approved funding for students on behalf of 
the provincial government so that students could start the institutions education circuit. After 
approving funding, the financial awards officer continued to monitor student educational progress 
in programs. This monitoring was also mediated by texts consisting of student transcripts or 
substitute texts of student progress provided by instructors. 


The financial circuit parallelled the institutions first education circuit and sometimes went 
beyond it if a student had a provincial government loan that had to be repaid. The financial circuit 
was also not without its problems as the financial awards officer described. These included the 
following. Government funding of students was inadequate for the institutions education circuit. 
Annual tuition fee increases and high tuition fees for new programs in a region of poverty 
contributed to this inadequacy. 


Lastly, both employees knew that government student funding was inadequate. The 
financial awards officer in particular was never consulted by management or requested to provide 
financial information about the creation of local tuition fees for a new program. The managers of the 
community college set high tuition fees for new programs which exacerbated student survival for 
those on student loans. They were not interested in any potential detrimental impact that this might 
have on the counting of students in programs and for the institution. In addition, the provincial 
government’s new reporting requirements revealed a digital database gap between it and the 
community college. The provincial government authorities were not concerned with the problems 
required to bridge this gap and the current stress this placed on the financial awards officer. These 
are some of the ways that the provincial authorities and community college management ruled the 
financial circuit in the work undertaken by these employees with students. 


Neither the financial circuit nor the institutions educational circuit would be possible 
without the institutions digital technology. The information technology (IT) department looks after 
this technology and its proper functioning and is presented next. 
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Chapter 3 - Maintaining an Institutional Computer 
Network 


The provincial government’s financial circuit and the institutions educational circuit are 
accomplished through computer network databases. For instance, recruiting students, advising 
them, helping them with student financial aid and approving it are just some of the work that is 
done through computer networks at the community college. Like other post-secondary institutions, 
computer database networks are the current backbone of work or infrastructure at the community 
college. Without their proper functioning and immediate repair, work stops, is delayed for an 
uncertain amount of time, or possibly even abandoned. This creates frustrations, stress and anxiety 
for those who are dependent on it. One computer network database, Colleague, has already been 
mentioned in previous chapters through which much of the work of the support staff employees is 
undertaken. There is also a second one that is used predominantly for teaching and related 
activities by students, instructors, employees and managers. This is the “Novelle” (see the 
Microfocus website) network. At the time of this research the two databases were being integrated 
though many support staff employees required that both networks be open so that they could be 
used for their work. While some reference is made to the Colleague database network, most of the 
presentation here is concerned with the Novelle network which is maintained by the computer 
technicians in the information technology (IT) department. 


The work to operate, maintain, repair, and develop the Novelle network so that others, who 
are dependent on its proper functioning, are able to use it for their work is presented here. The 
work of the technicians is described in this department as it is undergoing changes brought about 
by a new manager. The new manager’s reorganization of the department directed the technicians to 
change the way that they worked within the department and with those outside of it. These 
departmental changes had a detrimental impact on the work of the technicians and the department 
as well as the work of other employees, students, and instructors. The main argument that arises 
out of these organizational changes of work is the following. The managerial changes to the work of 
the computer technicians created delays in students progressing through the institutions education 
circuit and being counted in their programs and courses. That is, the work of the employees was 
impeded which slowed their work with students going through the institutions basic education 
circuit. 


This general argument will be supported by descriptions of these imposed managerial 
changes on the computer technicians and how this delayed the work of other employees, 
instructors and students. Various methods are revealed concerning how these departmental 
changes were brought about and how they were oppressive to the work of the computer 
technicians. The descriptions of these managerial changes are organized as follows. 


In the first section I will present some important background to the Novelle network, which 
is the one used for teaching, by highlighting its significance in the daily operations of the institution 
for potential new students, returning students, instructors, employees and managers. From this 
background I go on to describe changes in work priorities brought about by the new manager of the 
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department. New conceptualizations of work were implemented including those pertaining to the 
re-establishing of a Helpdesk. Both points reveal a lack of timely response to resolving computer 
problems for support staff employees, students and instructors. Considered next will be the new 
required directions on how computer technicians were to write reports on the installation of and 
any changes to the hardware and software. These imposed directions were frustrating to the 
technicians since part of them made no sense. 


The next section will reveal management’s subjugation of the computer technicians by 
alienating them from their work, other departments, employee training and their subsequent forced 
dependency on the manager. The last section will describe manager’s escalation of oppression 
toward all employees, especially in department meetings. The end result of these administrative 
changes will be shown to be a department in disarray. These IT changes impeded the work of the 
computer technicians to be able to respond to and resolve computer problems which delayed the 
progress of students through the institutions education circuit and their subsequent counting in 
programs and courses. 


To provide some understanding of the administrative changes taking place a brief 
background to the computer department is presented. 


3.1 Some Background on the IT Department 


People and students living in BCs northwest villages, towns and cities use the community 
college’s Novelle computer network when they search its website, send an email or use a phone to 
contact an employee. These ways of contacting Sunny Forest Community College (SFCC) are taken 
for granted by potential students inquiring about programs and courses, course schedules, financial 
applications, and so on. The website, the switchboard, the computer labs for students, emails, 
instruction, printing, and other aspects are achieved through the community college’s Novelle 
network. Novelle is in addition to the Colleague network system discussed previously. These 
networks have specific functions that are integrated and some that are not. One function that is not 
integrated yet is student applications. A student application comes from the Novelle network and 
then the admissions clerk has to enter that student’s information into the Colleague database. There 
is no integrated function at this time. Printing, however, has been integrated which allows printing 
from the Colleague computer system to be achieved through the Novelle network and the attached 
printers. Novelle is important and crucial to the work of the institution. 


The Novelle network is operated by the Information and Computing Systems department 
(ICS) which is often referred to as the IT (information technology) department. While there is one 
employee responsible for photocopying (and related work) the remaining employees or staff 
members are referred to as computer technicians, or simply technicians, who are responsible for 
particular parts of the Novelle computer network, such as the institution’s website, email, the phone 
system and switchboard, student computer labs, the individual computers of employees and 
management, and so on. They install hardware and software for management, instructors, and 
support staff. They also undertake repairs to any computer problems that management, employees, 
instructors, and students (in computer labs) have. The only relation that the technicians have with 
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the Colleague computer system is, as one technician stated, “to ensure that it has an internet 
connection”. 


The employees of the IT department are also union members. They belong to the same 
governmental employees union as the employees mentioned in the previous chapters. Some of the 
technicians have a long work history in this department and with the community college. They have 
worked with various presidents of the institution. 


Anew manager, Paisley, (a fictitious name) was hired to oversee the employees in this 
department and to provide direction for the future computing developments and needs of the 
institution. She supervises about six technicians (some occasionally part-time or temporary) and a 
related employee located at the main campus. Two of the technicians are located in different 
campuses with one in the eastern and the other in the western campus. The manager’s work 
relation with the employees at the main campus is what is predominantly presented here. The 
employees describe the nature of this supervision on the organization of their work concerning 
themselves, students, instructors and other employees (such as the support staff employees). 


3.2 Changing Work Priorities for the Computer Technicians 


The most significant change implemented by the manager of the ICS/IT department was to 
change the technicians’ priority for computer assistance. This change was accomplished in two 
related ways. First, the manager used the concept of “helping management first” instead of students 
with their computer problems. All technicians were instructed to help management with their 
computer problems before anyone else in the organization. This conceptual change created 
considerable stress for the technicians. The second way the department’s new conceptual priority 
was used was through the implementation of the Helpdesk. The manager directed all computer 
repairs to go through the Helpdesk. However, this did not apply to managers so their computer 
needs would always take precedence. This section presents how the manager’s new conceptual 
change was implemented, the effect this had on the work of the technicians and the implications on 
the organization, especially concerning students. 


To begin, all technicians were informed by the new manager to help management before 
helping students. 


3.2.1 Reconceptualizing the Department’s Work Priority for Computer Help 


The new manager of the IT department was intent on changing the priority of this 
department. Her goal was to change who would get computer help first. Traditionally, it has always 
been students, instructors and support employees that received computer assistance first and then 
management. This was the priority with which all the technicians worked. They would always help 
students with computer problems and instructors, support employees and then managers. They 
believed that the management of the community college still had these priorities. The new 
department manager was intent on changing the priority of the technicians so that management 
would be helped first. It is clear that the employees of the IT department worked with a different 
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conceptual priority then the new manager. This difference created tension between the technicians 
and the manager. 


One of the technicians in the department, Oliver, describes the strain that this change in 
priorities had on him and other employees in the department. 


Oliver: Part of my frustrations at the college right now is that there was under Patricia [previous 
president of SFCC] when she first came, she made the community college in [the] community. And 
under Glenda [previous vice president], when Glenda was there we had the 'Ask Me" buttons and I still, 
I still get that from the Board [of Governors]. And Blythe [the current president] has made statements 
that "Everybody's here to help students". They come first. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Oliver: But that's not from our department. Right now we have a department that's, "if we didn't have 
students, we’d have really good jobs". That, the philosophy you sometimes run into employees that 
have that. You know, I have a really good job and I never have a student that bothers me. That's exactly 
where we're at right now. The students are still low ... with the locked door policy. 


Jake: Yeah? 
Oliver: The locked door is to keep students out. So students won't interrupt. 
Jake: Right? 


Oliver: It’s done a complete flip flop from what I can see. There was a lot of "we're all here to help the 
students, student success is really important" but that's not what I'm getting. That's part of my job 
frustration right now. I'm not allowed to give that type of service. 


Jake: Are the instructors the next lowest? 


Oliver: Yes. Well, it's done a flip-flop. When I got interviewed at the [community] college the very first, 
one of the very first questions was about prioritizing, what becomes a priority and it was always 
students. 


Jake: Right. 


Oliver: Followed by instructors because if instructors can't do their jobs, students don't get taught and 
then, and all the way down to like the president was the least important person because they are just a 
figurehead and it peaked with Jack Wilson [fictitious name for president in the 1990s] when he was 
there. He used to say that. You’d go outside and talk to him. He was that way, "I'm just a 
figurehead"..."Everybody else in the [community] college... are more important than me." 


And that's completely different now. It’s now the president. You drop everything to help the 
president as soon as the president says. Right down at the bottom now is students ... We're not allowed 


to help students. 


Jake: Wow. 
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Oliver: They [students], they can go anywhere else at the [community] college but they can't come to 
us. That's the way it's at, yeah. 


Jake: Right. 
Oliver: Regardless what the problem is. 
Jake: Okay that is a real serious problem. And the same for the instructors then? 


Oliver: Yeah... That's not me. That’s not how I work. I've been off for a couple of months now and I'm 
off for at least another month and a half. 


Jake: Yeah, okay? 
Oliver: And I'm looking for other work. 


This technician’s description reveals a history of more than 20 years of community college 
presidents who have used the idea of helping student’s first with whatever computer problems they 
had. All of the computer technicians used this conceptual approach in prioritizing their work. 
Management and employees stood with the students here. There was conceptual congruence 
between management and the technicians about helping students first. Even the current president 
of the community college during the time of this research shared this idea in theory but not (as I 
will point out later) in practice as is evident in this department. The new manager of the IT 
department did not share the president’s traditional conceptual approach and instituted a 
contradictory one to help management first. 


The new manager implemented this change in priorities in a number of ways. First, the 
technicians were not allowed to help students with any computer problems. The new manager 
made sure of this with a locked door to the departments entrance. Students would no longer be able 
to enter the offices and work area of the technicians to seek for immediate help. Secondly, now, 
whenever the president calls, the technicians are to stop whatever work that they are doing and 
help the president immediately. Both points reveal a complete reversal in the department’s work 
priorities. This conceptual change in the department has created tensions between the technicians 
and the new manager. This policy is so disagreeable to the technician that he is looking for another 
job. 


Another technician describes the frustrations and stress created at work by not following 
the manager’s conceptual priorities. The technician is referred to as Logan who provides the 
following event. 


Logan was doing work in the student computer lab regarding images on computers. An 
instructor saw him and asked him to fix a computer because it had stopped working. Logan 
determined that the computer's hard drive for this instructor needed to be replaced so he went to 
his office to get another one. He did this because he had only 30 minutes between student computer 
lab imaging. While he was in his office his manager told him that a new manager in the trades 
building needed a computer and asked Logan to set it up. 
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The problem for Logan was that he only had 30 minutes before checking back on the 
student computer lab imaging. The new manager who was to have a computer installed was ina 
different building, the trades building. It would take Logan much longer than 30 minutes to set up 
this computer in a different building. Logan also discovered that the new manager in the trades 
building would not be there until the next day. It was not a real emergency. So, he helped the 
instructor instead. Later, Logan heard that his boss was not pleased because he decided to help an 
instructor instead of a manager. 


The new department manager’s concept of helping management first was at odds with the 
institution’s history of helping students first. The president at this time did not intervene in the IT 
department to correct this contradiction. Locking the department door ensured that no students, 
instructors or employees would be able to request personal assistance from any technician. The 
manager thus physically isolated the department’s employees. Her departmental concept created 
the feelings of frustration and tension among the employees. It left students without any real help to 
resolve their computer problems. 


The new conceptual change coordinated the work of the technicians with those in 
management. Current management was clearly the beneficiary of this conceptual change in 
resolving computer problems. Their priority would ensure that whatever a manager was doing 
when a computer problem arose, it would be dealt with right away. 


What does not seem to have been considered in this new conceptual priority is how 
relegating students below management and providing them with minimal to no help with their 
computer problems might impact their education or training. Not repairing student computer 
problems would delay parts of their assignments and create frustrations for them. Whatever 
happened to students, especially completing their institutional educational circuit and being 
counted throughout, was of no concern to the new manager. The impact of the departments new 
conceptual priority was at odds with the progress of students in the institutions education circuit. 


Another area where the manager implemented this new conceptual priority was in the 
newly re-established departmental Helpdesk to address computer problems for the institution. 


3.2.2 The Department Manager’s Conceptualization of the Helpdesk Delays the Work of 
the Technicians 


The department recreated a Helpdesk that employees, instructors and students were 
required to use in order to have a technician resolve their computer problems. The problem of 
having an employee (the “end-user”) submit a request to the Helpdesk whose computer does not 
work and is thus not able to actually send a request to the Helpdesk was apparently never 
considered. The creation of the Helpdesk also provided a way to implement the concept of helping 
management first. The argument presented here is that the manager’s conceptualization and 
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operation of the Helpdesk delayed the work of the technicians to resolve problems for employees, 
instructors and students while providing immediate assistance to managers. 


The original intended purpose of the Helpdesk was to keep track of a technician’s time so 
that management would know the kind of work that they were doing and that it involved full-time 
work. The technicians took the Helpdesk requests in the sequence in which they were emailed to 
them. Once notified by email, the Helpdesk would then create a “ticket” for each request for help. 
The term ticket refers to a digital document or text containing a number and the relevant 
information about the required help. At the time of this inquiry there were 260 requests or tickets 
for help by employees. The technician, Logan, mentions that the majority of the requests at the 
Helpdesk were not about the work that the technicians were doing. Rather, these tickets were about 
the Colleague computer system. He is very clear and definitive about specifying that the technicians 
do not deal with the Colleague computer network. Only the manager provides assistance for this 
computer system now that the junior manager Cathryn was laid off as stated in the previous 
chapter. What is apparent from Logan’s description about the majority of tickets involving the 
Colleague network was that the new manager had not been keeping up with helping employees via 
the Helpdesk on the other Colleague computer system. By not resolving these computer problems 
the manager was delaying the work of the employees (such as the support staff in the registrar’s 
department) who had to use this network. She was not resolving their problems or making a call to 
bring in an outside specialist from the private computer company for which the IT department 
would have to pay. 


One important consequence that followed from re-establishing the Helpdesk was that it 
changed the personal interactions that the technicians had to follow when a student, instructor or 
employee asked them for computer assistance outside of the department. Here is Oliver’s 
description of his manager’s policy of what the technicians were required to do if an instructor or 
student approached them directly for computer help now that the Helpdesk existed. 


Oliver: Years and years ago we had a Helpdesk, once upon a time. Um, but it's to the point where the 
end user does Helpdesk. So, it's, it's a, if an instructor stops you in the hallway and asking a question, 
it’s not like, "I'll go help and then I'll go put in Helpdesk". I can't talk to you. You have to put ina 
Helpdesk. 


Jake: Right, okay? 

Oliver: So, so if a student has a problem, the same thing. So if I go talk to somebody else and that 
person will put in a Helpdesk call and there'll be calls. We just deal with Helpdesk calls. We do not deal 
with people directly. 

Jake: Right. You're not allowed to? 


Oliver: Right. 


In the past, if someone approached a technician for computer help the technician would resolve it 
first and then complete the ticket for the Helpdesk. There was direct interaction with students, 
instructors and employees. The computer problem was resolved quickly and the ticket followed. 
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Social interactions about a computer problem came first which then lead to the creation of a ticket 
or text. The ticket or text was the recorded end product of the technician’s work. 


The department manager changed this sequence of work for the technicians by which they 
would now resolve computer problems. The new departmental policy prevented the technicians 
from helping students, instructors and other employees directly. It forced them to ignore personal 
and immediate requests for help. Now, all of their requests for help had to go through the Helpdesk. 
No personal work requests were permitted. How a technician came to solve someones computer 
problems was rendered invisible to them. That assigned work was solely a decision made by the 
manager. This shifted the interpersonal relations from others in the institution to the manager. The 
relation an employee had with the manager now became part of a decision on whether or not 
computer help would be provided. 


Not only was everyone except management required to use the Helpdesk, the manager also 
changed the way the technicians worked with the tickets. The manager evaluated the tickets or 
computer problems that came in via the Helpdesk and assigned technicians to resolve certain 
problems or jobs and not others. The tickets were prioritized by the manager on criteria unknown 
to the technicians. 


When the manager decided on the priority of which tickets were to be helped the submitted 
sequence as the basis for computer help became irrelevant. It did not matter when the “end-user” 
submitted a Helpdesk request. It was no longer “first come, first served”. The manager had 
supplanted this conceptual basis for the Helpdesk. 


The changes in the operations of the departmental Helpdesk had a number of important 
consequences for technicians who would do the work of resolving computer problems. Since they 
could not take direct personal requests for computer help they had to wait for it as a ticket. Even 
submitting a ticket no longer guaranteed that a technician would be sent to resolve a problem since 
it had to be assigned by the manager. Both of these delays to a request for help through the 
Helpdesk could be superseded at any moment by another manager’s request for computer 
assistance. 


While others were required to use the Helpdesk, this did not apply to the managers of the 
institution. The way that management received computer help was more direct and immediate. The 
technician, Logan, describes what happens with managers who want to get their computer 
problems resolved. The managers circumvent the Helpdesk by calling or having their assistants call 
the department directly or a specific technician. These calls are not entered or go through the 
Helpdesk as is the case with everyone else in the institution. Rather, the technicians have been told 
by the department manager that when another manager calls, Logan states, "We are supposed to 
help them right away". 


The concept of helping management first includes an immediate response to their computer 
problem. The technicians have been told by their manager that "management comes first" 
irrespective of the Helpdesk. For instance, when the president or any other manager calls, the 
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technician has to drop whatever is being worked on and go straight over to the office and resolve 
that computer problem. The manager assigned Logan specifically to deal with problems from the 
president of the institution. As he state's, "So any time she [the community college president] calls I 
have to run there. Drop everything and run there". Logan has helped her (the community college 
president) with problems concerning Skype, her laptop and her own printer on her desk. Unlike the 
privilege of the president, everyone else at the main campus has to share printers, especially in the 
trades building, where instructors have to walk all the way down to the other side of the building to 
get their printing. It does not matter to the departmental manager if there is an instructor teaching 
students in a computer lab who requires immediate help or a student who might have a specific 
computer lab issue. Logan and all the other technicians have been directed to fix management’s 
computer problems first. 


The new manager’s reconceptualization of helping management first instead of students, 
instructors and employees changed the priorities of the department’s work and its operation. Now 
management’s computer problems were responded to first and so received immediate help from 
the technicians. Others in the institution, especially students, had the resolution of their computer 
problems delayed or simply ignored by using the required Helpdesk. The reconceptualized 
operation of the Helpdesk provided a way to avoid helping others in the institution unless approved 
by the manager, delayed the work of technicians with those requesting help, delayed the work of the 
technicians to respond to submitted computer problems, and was circumvented by managers so 
that they could be helped immediately. 


3.2.3 Restricting the Computer Work of the Technicians to the Department 


As the Helpdesk priorities were being implemented another change by the manager was to 
restrict the work of the technicians to the department. Now, only the manager could decide which 
work for other departments would be approved. These changes ended the cooperation between the 
technicians and personnel in other departments and isolated or alienated the work that they would 
usually undertake. 


Two work events are described here that illustrate these new restrictions between the 
technicians and personnel in the trades department. These events reveal that the technicians were 
not allowed to work on trades department’s simulators or to help them purchase universal power 
supplies. 


3.2.3.1 Manager Restricts Technicians from Working on the Trades Department’s Simulators 


Limiting the work that the technicians do outside of the department isolates them from 
employees in another department. One of the new restrictions in their work occurred when the 
trades department employees requested help to repair computer simulators. 


The trades department has a number of simulators that are used to train students on 
various machines such as excavators, bulldozers, graders and dump trucks. They are used as 
recruiting devices for people wanting to enter the trades since they can try them out. These 
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simulators provide a person with an introduction to the controls and operations of these vehicles. 
They are used as a starting point for training someone to operate a specific vehicle. They are 
computerized and frequently need to be fixed because parts break down or stop working. The 
technicians would then repair them as part of their work. 


The manager prohibited the work of the technicians on the simulators in the trades 
department. Here is Oliver’s description of this new work change by the manager. 


Jake: Do you get involved in [computer] simulators at all? 


Oliver: Again, I tried to because...The latest one was that they asked us about the simulators in the 
trailer. There was a request [from the trades department] to get some sort of padding for the 
computers [the simulators] because they're dragging it [them] down the highway, everything is 
bouncing and this, so we don't rattle...Logan and I did. We'd both these cases once and...so I went 
okay, we'll put this foam in there ... Well I, another one of those things I got in trouble because it wasn't 
our project. 


[Imitating the speaking of the department manager]“That’s trades people. It's their problem. 
They have to work out that type of thing”: It's like well, those computers [simulators] belong to the 
[community] college. Who's gonna have to fix it when broken? So if we can do something preventative 
before they get broken wouldn't that be a good? No, that's... so Logan had all the stuff and he wanted 
to go over. He got his hand slapped for going over there and putting this stuffin. And I was told, you 
know, when they plan their project, they have to plan all the parts themselves out. That's their problem 
not ours. 


The technicians were reprimanded for doing preventative work for the trades department’s 
simulators. They were not permitted to do such work based on the reason that people in the trades 
department had to solve their own computer problems. That they had difficulty in solving some of 
their problems and looked to the IT department for expertise was not mentioned. 


From then on the trades instructors had to submit requests for help to the Helpdesk. These 
requests occurred when some of the simulators needed to be repaired after they were moved from 
one room to the other. The technician, Oliver, describes the delay in having them repaired despite 
requests to the Helpdesk. 


Oliver: The other technician also has to go over to the trade’s area and fix simulators. One of the 
problems that he ran into was that the simulators were moved from one room to another. The 
maintenance staff that moved the computers were supposed to plug everything back in and test them. 
Now there are a couple of simulators where the sound doesn’t work, the TV screens wouldn't go on and 
some are not working at all. The trade’s instructors have sent four requests or tickets to the Helpdesk 
to get these problems fixed. Logan cannot do the work to repair them because his boss has told him, 
"No, you do the [computer] lab's first". Logan cannot work on them until or unless it gets approval 
from his boss. So the trade’s instructors will be angry. 


The repairs to the simulators were deemed a lower priority by the manager and so the 
trade’s instructors had to wait until a technician was approved to repair them. The technicians 
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knew that the trades instructors would be angry over this delay in repairs. The manager created 
this ill feeling with the trade’s instructors by directing the technician to do other work. 


The changes in the department’s priorities meant that the technicians were alienated from 
providing an immediate repair to the simulators for the trades instructors. The impact of the 
priorities on students was never considered. Student progress through the institutions education 
circuit encountered a significant delay. In addition to the simulators another event that prohibited 
the work of the technicians for the students and instructors in the trades department concerned the 
acquisition of universal power supplies (UPS). 


3.2.3.2 Manager Restricts Technicians From Working on the UPSs for the Trades Department 


Another instance in the way that the computer technicians were restricted in doing work 
concerned the refusal of their manager to purchase universal power supplies that would be paid for 
by the trades department. A technician describes this event as he attempted to obtain universal 
power supplies from Electronic Futures for the trades department’s simulators. 


Oliver: We also, we wanted UPSs for [the trade’s simulators], because they've had a couple of times now 
where, when they're out in the field...and somebody locks up, turns the generator off, trying to pack up, 
turn off the generator and all the computers are still on [because the UPS keeps the computers running 
when the generator is turned off]. So they've had a couple of issues with that. So they asked me about 
UPSs for it. 


So I went, I don't know anything about UPSs. I'll go get Electronic Futures. Electronic Futures 
came up. They looked at what we needed, gave us direct advice. “Here's the UPSs you need.” Bought the 
UPSs, er, ordered the UPSs. And, and Bill [trades coordinator] had a huge grant to pay for all that. He 
had the money for it. I ordered them. 


The technician responded to a trade’s department request concerning UPSs and proceeded to work 
with them to order the kind that were needed. There is cooperation and collaboration here with the 
trade’s coordinator by the technician’s reference to what “we” needed. They are working together to 
solve a problem that both share especially if the technicians have to solve problems arising from 
computers that continue to run when the power is turned off. However, once the manager became 
involved the technician’s help came to an abrupt end. 


Oliver: Well then, I was down at Electronic Futures and Darin [a fictitious name for the Electronic 
Futures employee] was down going, "Yeah Paisley called. Wasn't going to accept the UPS. So she sent 
all the batteries back and stuff..." So he was quite perturbed. He had a stack of UPSs there that they 
had recommended and she just... 


She does that. She'll take something really easy and make it very, very complicated. Whereas 
she'll take things that we know are very complicated and just, "Do it." 


The manager’s refusal to accept the UPSs meant that she did not approve of the work that 
the technician had done to help the trades department through the local supplier. Now the 
technicians would be more alienated from the trades department. The manager’s refusal to help the 
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trades department brought that cooperation to a halt even though the technicians would be the 
ones doing repairs to these computers. What the implications would be for others who would be 
affected in bringing this collaboration to a halt, such as the students and instructors of that 
department, were never considered. A separation was created in providing needed computer 
support to the institutions education circuit. 


In addition to restricting the work of the technicians to that determined by the manager of 
the department and ending their previous cooperation with the trades department, another change 
was being implemented. This new directive by the manager that the technicians had to implement 
was to record or create documents for some of their computer work. 


3.3 “Documenting” Computer Work 


The technicians were not in the habit of recording the steps that they took to install new 
hardware and software or make changes to existing network operations. They shared their 
information freely among themselves and assisted each other in solving problems. While they 
recognized that they should be recording some of their work it wasn’t until the manager of the 
department made this a requirement that they undertook such reports. 


The manager’s requirement of detailed documentation will be described here and the 
struggle of technicians to comply with it. The problems for the technicians arose when they 
attempted to follow their manager’s instructions on the level of detail of what to record and when. 
Once the creation of reports by the technicians had been implemented one technician was surprised 
to discover that his documentation had been ignored by the manager’s hired outside consultants. 
The manager had hired these consultants to finish the technician’s work concerning the 
centralization of printing. The manager had not informed the consultants of this available 
documentation and subsequently a number of problems ensued. These work activities will be 
presented here to make the general point that the implementation of new documentation 
requirements and their non-use by management subsequently delayed the work of those who 
depend on the continued operation of the network. 


3.3.1 The Conceptual Struggle over Documenting the Work of the Technicians 


In the past, the technicians in the department did not record the work that they did when 
they installed new hardware and software functions. There was no written record of any of the 
procedures that they had used in their work. The new department manager changed this by 
requiring the technicians to create “documentation”. The concept documentation as used here refers 
to writing or recording the steps that are necessary to make computer hardware and software 
operate successfully. The end result of writing or recording these sequential steps is a document or 
report that others can refer to in the event of problems or changes to the hardware or software. This 
document then coordinates the work among all those who use it. 


Given the unfamiliarity of the technicians to create such texts the question arose as to how 
to create them. The manager stipulated the creation of these documents in two ways. First, the 
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manager’s theory was that the documents must include detailed descriptions of what the 
technicians were doing. Secondly, the technicians were to record what they were doing while they 
were doing it. This theoretical direction proved to be a struggle for the technicians starting with the 
requirement to provide detailed accounts. 


The technician, Oliver, relates that the technicians found this detailed recording difficult to 
do and referred to it as extreme recording of their work while they were installing new hardware. 


Oliver: So one of the things she is bringing in is, this documentation. So we were struggling about how 
to do documentation because she wanted, um, she wanted the extreme of the documentation, is like, 
you know, “I walk into the room and I turned on the light switch which is in the up position.” And then, 
so she wanted that level of documentation about, so, which is really hard when we're like, um, we’re 
installing a new server and that's what she wanted for, you know,..." Put the CD [compact disk] in, now 
I do this." It's like well, you know, we've never done it before. We don't even know how like, again, we 
don't know what's the right way to do it. 


The initial experience of the technicians to create detail recordings demanded by the 
manager was difficult to create in addition to the work that they were doing. They were unsure as to 
what to include as part of providing a detailed account. They thought that the level of detail the 
manager wanted was extreme. They disagreed with the manager over what constituted “detail” ina 
detailed report. Their issue with the level of detail to include in their account frustrated them since 
their work in this example was to install a new server. An added dimension to this uncertainty 
would be the extra time it would take to record what they were doing as part of the work to install 
this new equipment. 


While the technicians struggled with the amount of detail to provide in their report they 
encountered a second problem with the manager’s theory of creating a document. This was that 
they were to record what they were doing while they were doing it, a step by step instant recording. 
The technicians discovered that recording the steps that they were doing while they were 
undertaking them did not always describe how they actually got something to function. Sometimes 
the steps taken were wrong. Oliver describes the problem that they encountered by following the 
manager’s theory. 


Oliver: So documenting it and discovering at the end that you've done it wrong now you gotta go 
back... So we were like, let's do it right once, then we'll document it, which we, we, we have. 

But it was the level of... and she puts Logan in charge of documentation. And that was the level she 
wanted that. Okay, well now you had to back up two steps so that write that down. You backed up two 
steps. So was just like, so Logan got really, really frustrated with that level of a, at the same time, yes 
we have started documenting. And, ah, to me it's a bit of a habit for me. I have to get into the habit ... 
of doing documentation. 


The manager’s approach to documenting work as the technician’s did it meant that they had to 
delete what they had written when something did not work and rewrite it until they got it to work. 
The technicians struggled with this and finally decided to ignore this direction. They implemented a 
different way which was to delay their recording until they were able to get the hardware or 
software to work and then record those successful steps. Their method of documentation can be 
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referred to as “delayed recording”. It is based on the experience of the technicians to get something 
or a process to work and then write or record the steps for it. This process was more efficient for 
them. Their process of “documenting” was contrary to the manager’s conception to record as the 
work is being done. Writing as the work is being done incorporated errors that had to be redone 
which created frustrations for some technicians. The delayed recording of the technicians avoids 
that by recording those steps that make computer hardware and software work successfully. 


3.3.2 A Technician’s Work to Show the Existence of a Text to Neutralize Blame for Its 
Non-Existence 


The technicians had created reports or documents for their computer hardware and 
software work functions. These texts could now be used by others seeking to change or upgrade 
hardware or software. The event described here reveals that the relevant document created by a 
technician was ignored by outside consultants hired by the manager. Since the manager did not 
check to see if this document existed and assumed that it did not, the technician had to do this work 
for the manager. The technician had to assert the existence of this text or report in order not to be 
blamed for its non-existence. 


The event to be described concerns the department switching all the printers to one 
computer server and the report or text that describes how and what was done to achieve this. A 
technician had been tasked to switch all the printers to one computer or server. All the steps and 
information involved in doing this were duly recorded in a report. The term “centralization” of 
printing is used to refer to having all the printers and their required software or “drivers” on a 
computer server. This work was documented by Oliver, the technician. Despite the existence of this 
text it was not used by the manager and the manager’s hired consultants thereby creating a number 
of problems. 


The computer technician describes the work surrounding the centralization of the 
community college’s printing and creating the report for it. Later, the manager hires a consulting 
firm to do more work on this printing project and that is when problems occur. 


Oliver: ... I was in charge of the, they were switching all the printers from one server to another... um, 
that’s one of the side projects, moving all the printers over and making sure all the printers are on our 
system instead of having oddball printers that are on their own system. 


Centralizing. So I, I was in charge of the project and I did. I set up, so we, I had a, had to 
document that. "This is what the printer was and where it's located. This is the printer drivers it needs 
and then this is the new name for, on the new server." That document exists. I set it all up. So I created 
all the new printers on the new server... . 


But, a week I, the second week I was off, they hired an outside consultant firm to come in and 
do our print project for us. 


So then, Ava [the print shop clerk and Oliver's wife] was really upset because all of a sudden 
she gets this call saying, "Well I'm, we need to know what your existing printers are, ‘cause we can, we 
need them to rename them..." And Ava was quite upset because after they came in...her printers aren't 
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even supposed to be on, accessible, but they're on the system but they're not supposed to be accessible. 
But, printouts are popping up all the time on her [printers] and it's like, "Well, well you didn't tell us 
the right name for your printer’... 


The technician had centralized the organization’s printers and documented that work process. The 
manager’s hired consultants were not aware of this documentation as they proceeded to redo the 
work of the technician. They encountered problems with the names of the various printers and the 
manager blamed the technician for not providing them. They also created problems for the print 
shop clerk when some employees were able to print on her printer which was not supposed to 
occur. The departmental manager was clearly not aware of the technician’s documentation since she 
would have informed the consultants of its existence. 


The manager began to lay the blame for the printing problems created by the consultants on 
the technician. In order to defend himself against the manager’s blame he had to show that his 
centralized printing documentation existed. This is what he did. 


Oliver: So I finally got hold of Tyler [the technician at the western campus]. All that stuff is already 
documented. And, and Tom [the technician at the eastern campus] and, and Paisley know about that 
documentation so Tyler went and looked it up. 


"Yeah, the documentation is right here, where it’s supposed to be." But, we documented it but 
they didn't follow the documentation. 


Jake: So the consultants didn't follow the documentation? 
Oliver: No. 


With the help of another technician, Oliver was able to prove that the documentation that he created 
existed and was located where it should be. The technicians and the manager knew of its existence. 
It was apparent that the manager did not inform and provide the consultants this document. This 
missing information created the printer installation problems which were erroneously blamed on 
the computer technician. 


The information that was not provided to the consultants meant that they had to take longer 
to complete their work, that some employees were not able to do theirs, and that the technicians 
had to take time from their work to show the manager the documentation existed. As well, part of 
the work of the consultants was redundant to the work already undertaken by a departmental 
computer technician. 


The manager’s required detailed documentation of essential parts of the work process and 
in turn not providing it to consultants had the technicians and consultants take longer to complete 
their work. Subsequently, employees relying on speedy solutions from the IT department were not 
able to do their routine work. 
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As the role of documentation and its uses or non-uses added to the work problems of the 
department, there were more problems for the employees on the horizon. This involved the 
manager’s efforts to isolate the work of the technicians. 


3.4 The New Oppressive Circularity of Alienation and Dependency of 
Departmental Work 


The change in the documenting of the work processes coincided with other changes 
pertaining to the work of the technicians. The main argument presented here is that these manager 
driven changes alienated the technicians from their work and created a dependency on 
management instructions in undertaking departmental work. What is described is how the 
manager used a circular social process of alienation and dependency in creating changes among 
departmental employees. 


The two key ruling concepts introduced here are “alienation” and “dependency”. The term 
alienation is used to describe the manager’s implemented social processes to isolate subordinates 
from the thinking and doing of work within the institution. This includes individual limits on work 
such as how to undertake it and organizational restrictions to information and computer 
knowledge. 


As alienation is implemented a dependency on the manager is created. That is, the 
manager’s alienation of the technicians from their work, theoretically and practically, forced a 
reliance on the manager to undertake their work. The technicians’ dependency on the manager 
became an imposed substitute to their alienation. Management created alienation and dependency 
constitute a circular process whereby the work and learning initiatives of employees are restricted 
and replaced with management directions. 


The argument of the managerial circularity of employee alienation and dependence will 
begin by describing how the manager would now direct the thinking and doing of work by the 
technicians. After this it will be shown how team work was replaced by purely individual work. This 
will be followed by describing a circular technique to silence technicians about doing work. The 
next point will reveal how the manager limited institutional knowledge to the employees. In 
addition to restricting institutional knowledge, what follows next is the inappropriate use of 
reprimanding a technician for following a senior manager’s directive. The last two points will 
demonstrate the lack of staff training for the technicians that includes the different views of training 
between the manager and the technicians about training and ends with the actual sporadic training 
that the technicians received. The impact that these management changes have on other employees 
and students will be mentioned throughout these points. 


The manager’s alienation and subsequent forced dependency of the computer technicians 
on the manager begins with the manager stating that she will be doing the thinking and doing of 
departmental work. 
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3.4.1. Alienation and Dependency: The Manager Directs the Thinking and Doing of Work 
by the Technicians 


The technicians in the IT department were used to making decisions about what they were 
doing and how they would do their work. Their experiences at work had informed them about how 
they would go about solving problems and repairing computers. This came to an end with the new 
manager. The alienation of the technicians and their concomitant dependence on the manager 
began by telling them how to think about and do their work. 


The new manager, Paisley, stipulated the way that she wanted the technicians to do their 
work. Essentially, they were required to do what the manager told them to do even if it took them 
longer to do the work. As one computer technician stated, the work, "has to be done her way no 
matter even if it takes us longer to do it". She abolished the ability of the technicians to decide how to 
do their work. This had a detrimental effect on their work by slowing it and lowering its quality to 
other employees, instructors and students. 


The experience of the technicians when they follow the manager’s orders is conveyed in 
dealing with a problem. Whenever the technicians have a problem, maintains the computer 
technician Logan, they have been told by the manager what to do and how to fix it. However, they 
discover later on, "No, it wasn't right. It was a waste of time. Oliver (another technician) had the 
correct solution". Logan goes on to say, "We wasted half an hour to an hour following Paisley’s, um, 
solutions...when we coulda just had it fixed right away". 


The technicians referred to her as a "micro-manager". By this they meant, "She tells you how 
to do it. She tells you how to think and she even said that too, that we’re not supposed to think. She 
does the thinking ...straight out". They have compared it to working in a concentration camp. Now 
only the manger does the thinking about work and the technicians are there merely to carry out the 
orders. The technicians have been isolated or alienated from thinking about their work. Carrying 
out the manager’s instructions has slowed the work that they used to do. 


In addition to slowing their work the manager’s instructions also lowered the quality of 
work that the technicians once provided for the institution. The following is a description by Logan 
when the manager directed his priorities away from checking on the computer servers to 
maintaining a student computer lab. 


Even though the backing up of the computer servers is automated, Logan checks on them to 
see if they are working properly, without errors. However, he is unable to do that. The manager 
directed him to prepare the computer labs. The work here involves “wiping” (deleting) each 
computer completely and reinstalling software that they are legally allowed to install. This is for 
three computer labs with about 20 machines in each lab. Logan states that this is very 
time-consuming. It could take anywhere from two hours to six hours to work on one computer. If he 
had been able to decide when to do this he would do other jobs while waiting for each computer. 
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As well, Logan had wanted to do this when they were not very busy. However, Paisley 
wanted it done right away. He was not told why. He had to do it. To get this work done as quickly as 
possible he could not test some of the things that he wanted to do. Consequently, there were a lot of 
errors during "imaging" or "ghosting". For example, a lab image for one computer would consist of 
the operating system (OS), office software, and all the other software updates like Kaspersky (see 
Kaspersky website of anti-virus software). Most images appeared but some did not. He was unable 
to take the time to resolve these. The quality of the work that he was able to do in the time allowed 
suffered. 


The manager’s directions apply not only to Logan but to all the technicians. As he states, "We 
have to do what she says". The impact of slower work and lower quality on other employees and in 
particular on students was not taken into consideration by the manager. Employees, instructors and 
students will not necessarily have computer equipment that is primarily free of errors since the 
technicians are not allotted the time to do a thorough job. It is highly likely that the calls to the 
Helpdesk will increase. 


When the manager removed the technicians from making any decisions about their work 
they were alienated from how they once did their work. Now the direction of their work came from 
the manager. The technicians were required to take direction from the manager. The manager’s 
direction of thinking and doing departmental work made the technicians dependent on the 
manager. The technicians were forced to depend on the manager to do their work as they were 
being alienated from it. 


The manager’s direction of the thinking and doing of departmental work created a social 
process that alienated them from thinking and doing work while it also made them dependent on 
the manager for that. The manager became the new substitute for the technicians’ thinking and 
doing of work. 


The alienation and dependency of the technicians from their work extended to how the 
technicians were now required to relate to each other and to their manager. The manager imposed 
different ways that would extend their alienation and dependency of work. 


3.4.2 From Team to Individual Work: Extending the Alienation and Dependency to Each 
Technician 


With the technicians removed from making any decisions about their work, the manager 
used different ways to alienate or keep the technicians separated so that they would have difficulty 
communicating with each other as a team of co-workers. The manager accomplished this isolation 
of the technicians in a number of ways. These methods included prohibiting the technicians from 
consulting with each other to resolve computer problems and by monitoring their conversations. 
This ensured that the technicians would become even more dependent on the manager’s directions. 


One way that the manager isolated each technician was by directing them not to talk to each 
other to resolve computer problems. For example, she told one of the technicians that if he had a 
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problem with the internet, he was not to discuss it with another technician. He was supposed to go 
to her and she would tell him how to think about the problem and what to do about it. These 
instructions to the computer technician isolated him from other technicians and made him 
dependent on the manager’s thinking and doing of work. 


Another technician describes a similar activity. This technician is Oliver who is also a 
coordinator of the technicians. He is a coordinator in name only since the manager appeared. Oliver 
has also been instructed not to consult with other technicians as has been the case in the past. He 
describes the methods that the manager used to isolate him from talking with other technicians 
even as colleagues. 


Oliver: I'm not allowed to talk to other members of the department. When I, when, when Tyler [a 
technician from the western campus] calls me with a question and I'm talking on the phone, she'll [the 
department manager] come and interrupt me. She hears me on the phone. She has told me explicitly 
that if I have to talk to Tyler I have to do it from her office. Like I'm supposed to go into her office and 
use her phone to call him because she can't trust what I'm telling him. That's, that's the language that 
she uses. 


Jake: What is there to trust? Either you can fix a problem or you can't? 
Oliver: I know. That's, she can't trust me with what I'm telling Tyler. I'm not allowed to...so even as a, a 
colleague I'm not allowed to talk to him as, as his coordinator. I'm not allowed. We're not allowed to 
talk to each other. 

If Logan comes and asks me a question, um, we usually get the thing worked out but then 
Logan gets dragged off into private ... given a lecture [by the manager] about that he has to fix it 
himself so that he's not supposed to be calling me or asking me for help. 


Jake: Right. 


Oliver: I get the same thing. If I drop it [whatever he's doing and talking to a colleague], no I'm 
supposed to be working on my projects. We are all compartmentalized now. 


Jake: So you're not working as a group or team. It’s just individual... 
Oliver: Yes. 

Jake: Wow. That's a big change, isn't it? 

Oliver: A huge change. I, I'm a big team believer. 


The technicians refer to the manager’s monitoring of conversations and prohibition of talking to 
each other to resolve problems as being “compartmentalized”. Each technician has now become a 
compartment of one. There is no more teamwork among the technicians. They have been isolated or 
alienated from each other to resolve problems without each other’s help. If they do need help the 
implication is clear that they are to rely on the manager to solve their problem. 
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With the increased alienation of the technicians from each other and their forced 
dependency on the manager, a social process of silencing them about solving problems is presented 
next. 


3.4.3 A Circular Social Technique to Silence Technicians 


As the technicians have become alienated at work and dependent on the manger, an 
additional social process is used to silence them. This process of silencing computer technicians is a 
social suppressive circular technique consisting of two general parts, the process and its repetition. 
How this works in the social interaction between the manager and the technicians is revealed here. 


The following is a technician’s description of being silenced by the manager about solving a 
problem. This silencing involves the manager asking a technician on how they think a problem 
should be resolved and the manager’s reply as the correct way to do it. 


Oliver: Logan and I found this out when she asks, it's just an opportunity for to lecture why we're 
wrong and she’s right. It's all we ever get. Like she says all the time, "What do you think?" You say what 
you think and then you get a lecture about why that's wrong. And why hers is the only way. 


Jake: Okay. So pretty soon you learn not to, a, talk back...? 


Oliver: Exactly... You just agree with her... because then you're not wasting time, because otherwise 
you're just wasting time. 


There is a method of oppression at work in this silencing of the technicians or subordinates. The 
following are some of the features of this method of silencing that further fuels the alienation and 
dependency of the technicians. 


This technique starts with the manager asking for the opinion(s) of the technician about 
how to resolve a particular computer problem. In the beginning the technicians provide their 
thoughts on how to resolve it. They believe that the manager is genuinely interested in their 
suggestions, may include them in solutions and subsequently approve of doing that work. The 
manager’s response to the technicians’ suggestions is not what they expected. The manager then 
replies stating that their views were wrong and the reasons for this. This is an outright rejection of 
their opinions for a solution. The manager then goes on to state her view on resolving the problem 
and why it was the correct one to undertake. The technicians are then required to undertake the 
work according to the manager’s view. 


After a number of repetitions, the technicians no longer provide the manager with their 
opinions on solving a problem and stay silent. A ruling pattern of silencing subordinate 
communication is used. This pattern begins with a manager’s question, followed by rejecting all 
subordinate views, and then the manager’s original preferred opinion is presented. This social 
process is circular since the manager starts it and ends it. It is repeated until no response is 
forthcoming from the subordinates. Since the computer technicians will be the ones doing the work 
and the way in which the manager has decided it will be done, they keep quiet when asked for 
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possible solutions so that the manager will go straight into telling them how to resolve problems. By 
remaining silent the technicians avoid spending more time with the manager. 


This circular silencing method denigrated the opinions and work experiences of the 
technicians and drove them further into alienation and management dependence. The impact that 
these social processes by the manager might have on other employees and students who need to 
use properly working computers in the community college were not considered. 


3.4.4 The Isolation of Departmental Employees from Institutional Developments 


As the technicians were silenced by the manager within the department, a similar activity 
occurred outside the department whereby the manager removed a technician from receiving any 
information about the institution’s developments. The processes involved here restricted 
institutional information to the manager and made the employees dependent on her for any 
information from outside of the department, which was not forthcoming. The departmental 
employees became isolated institutionally and reliant on the departmental manager about various 
institutional plans including the use of the network and computers. 


The following illustration shows how the departmental manager replaced a technician on 
the institution’s policy committees. The purpose of this committee is to review policies for the 
community college. The members of the committee decide whether or not an old policy is still 
relevant or needs to be revised. For instance, this committee determines policies concerning 
smoking on campus or institutional vehicle use from the maintenance department. 


Oliver has been on this committee for two years. Whenever he left to go to a meeting his 
manager "would get really upset". According to him, she would always say that she was to be on that 
committee. He would reply stating, "No you're not supposed to be on that committee because it was, 
when they formed the committee, one of the things was as Blythe [the president at that time] said, " 
She did not want this committee to be a subcommittee of CAT [central administrative team]”. 
According to Oliver, the president of the community college "wanted the people on the ground to be 
part of the policy decision-making". The president did not only want managers getting together to 
put policies in place. 


In October, Oliver received an email from his manager stating, "Pull Oliver off the committee". 
His manager was now the IT representative on the committee. His manager removed Oliver from 
every single committee that he was on. For example, he was on the institution's capital committee 
for seven years and this was the first year that he would not be involved with capital allocation. 
Oliver went on to mention that "they've replaced everybody that’s been leaving with managers filling 
in all those positions". Essentially all the frontline employees on the various institutional committees 
have been replaced with managers. 


The change of personnel in the policy committee went from a mix of front line employees 
like the department’s technician and management to consisting of everyone being management. 
Indeed, all the committees of the community college phased out various departmental employees 
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and replaced them with management even though the community college president wanted 
frontline employees on them. The community college’s committees with their management 
composition now gave them an institutional stance for all of their planning and operations. 


By removing a technician or employee from some committees meant that the technician 
would no longer know what occurred at these meetings unless informed by the manager. The 
technician and others in the department were now wholly reliant on the manager for any 
knowledge or information about the institution’s operations, changes or future developments. 


In addition to creating employee dependence for information about the community college, 
the manager also withheld all the information including that of institutional network and computer 
developments. The technicians were told simply what to do without any explanation of how their 
work might relate to future operating plans as Oliver relates. 


Oliver: ... the last couple of months I've stopped. I, she’s not even telling me what's going on. Like 
what's coming down the pike. Like that’s... 


Jake: Really? 
Oliver: Yeah, so things are just dropped on us. No why or what. 
Jake: Yeah? 


Oliver: No explanations, just, and, a lot of like I say with a big stick. Lots of statements like, "I'm your 
manager and I told you so and that's all the explanation you need to know". 


The technicians no longer know the computer plans or developments for the institution since the 
manager keeps that knowledge to herself. The manager only tells the technicians what to do 
without explaining why they are doing something or how it might fit in with future developments. 
They have been isolated from any information concerning organizational developments outside the 
department. 


Isolated from institutional information and silenced within the department, the technicians 
were also reprimanded if they did not follow the manager’s directions. The technician, Oliver, was 
reprimanded by the departmental manager for obeying a senior manager’s instructions (who was 
also the departmental manager’s boss). 


3.4.5 Reprimanding a Technician for Following the Directive of the Departmental 
Manager’s Boss 


The isolation of the technicians is maintained further by the department manager’s use of 
reprimands. A “reprimand” is part of an organizational use of authority to discipline an employee 
usually for doing something wrong. In the event described below a technician is reprimanded for 
obeying the manager’s boss and not the manager. Since the technician did nothing wrong in his 
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work this reprimand constitutes an abuse of authority and continues the alienation of the 
technician. 


The work described by the technician concerns a change in the operation of the institution’s 
switchboards. Oliver is the technician responsible for the phone system software, provided by a 
private company, Mitel (see Mitel website), to ensure that it works with the Novelle computer 
network. What is revealed are the social processes that are involved in the use of an inappropriate 
reprimand. 


Oliver: One of the first things that I got reprimanded for was, um, the, the, when they closed down the 
southern campus ... Um, they wanted to, this switchboard, if you phone the southern campus, it 
actually gets answered at the main switchboard (at the main campus). There is no one in [the southern 
campus] to answer it ... When they mothballed [a small eastern] campus, the same thing. They wanted 
to be able to switch the, [so] that [it] was answered in [the main eastern campus]. 


So she [the manager] said, "What if we did a reciprocal? We'll answer [the western campus] 
and [the western campus] can answer ours [the main campus]". So I put that in the works to figure out 
how to do that. And then there was ... a core administrative team meeting. A retreat, a retreat up 
north ... Before Paisley went on this retreat, it was ... they went on a Wednesday. They came, they were 
gone till Friday. 


Before she went she said [that] she was going to talk to them [other managers] at the retreat, 
the swapping [of] switchboards. And I knew that it was Blythe’s [the community college president at 
that time] retreat. She [Paisley] was never gonna get that a, as a, that was not an agenda item that 
they're gonna talk about. 


The departmental manager had decided the kind of switchboard functions to be implemented by 
the switchboard. This was to be a reciprocal answering of switchboard calls where an employee at 
one campus can answer calls of two campuses. An employee at the other campus can in turn answer 
calls for both campuses, essentially relieving the other employee. The employees switch with each 
other to answer incoming phone calls to two campuses. The department manager wanted to discuss 
this change in switchboard operations with other campus directors/managers. 


The computer technician began to implement this change to see how it would work. As the 
technician was working on creating this kind of a switchboard another community college manager 
demanded that the technician complete the changeover immediately. 


Oliver: And, and then I got these emails from Audrey. Audrey was in charge of [the southern campus], 
"Like we needed this done right now". And I got this email from Faye [vice-president of finance], "[[The 
eastern main campus] and [a smaller eastern campus]] have to be done right now". 


So she [the manager of the department] went off to her retreat. I finally got a hold of a guy at 
Mitel who does all the programming. Said this is what I need done. He programmed it all up and I did 
say, "The western campus - main campus switch, I just want to know if it can be done". Well, he went 
ahead and did it. So they did some experiments which there is nothing wrong with making sure 
proving, proof of concept. So that's how I took it. 
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Well, word got out ... ‘cause the people in [the western campus] complained ‘cause they're also 
getting calls from [the main campus]. Well I'm saying [it] is just a test. So they complained to Helen 
[the registrar in the main campus]. I don't know what Helen has to do with all. But, so she complained 
to Paisley. I got this email that said, "It wasn't supposed to happen. So I immediately got a hold of the 
guy at Mitel. We, we turned off the link to [the western campus]. But I left the other ones up. 


The technician, through the programmer at Mitel, was able to get the switchboard changes made for 
the southern and eastern campuses which seemed to work properly. The western and central 
campuses however did not and so complaints from other managers through the computer 
technician’s manager had him turn off these changes through the Mitel employee. The Mitel 
employee had demonstrated that a link between switchboards can be implemented though there 
were a few problems between the main campus and the western campus. The technician’s manager 
did not want any changes implemented until she approved them. For his work initiative and 
following the directions of the senior manager who was the manager’s boss to show that the 
changes could be implemented, the technician would be reprimanded for not following the 
departmental manager’s instructions. 


Oliver: Well then on Monday I get called in and I'm told. First I was called into her office. And I'm in her 
office every day. I have meetings with her every day but I get called into her office... And as soon as | 
walk into the room she says, "This is not a disciplinary meeting. You don't have to bring a union rep". 
That's a weird way to start a conversation. So then she goes, proceeds to say, "I gave you the direct 
order on Wednesday not to make that stuff happen". 


And I said, "Well actually I got, after you left, I got this thing from Faye who's your boss saying 
make it happen. And it should've been done already. So who do | listen to? You or your boss, like who is 
the ultimate ...?" Doesn't care about facts; doesn't care about anything. 

"This is your last warning. If you do it again, you'll be written up". 

"Okay, well what happened to this not being a disciplinary meeting?" 


The departmental manager gave the computer technician a blanket reprimand for not following her 
instructions to wait to implement any changes. Such a general reprimand renders invisible some 
organizational features. To reiterate, the switchboard changes demanded by other managers 
worked and were left in place by the departmental manager. These changes did not follow her 
directions of waiting to approve them. The manager also did not rescind them. A reprimand that 
incorporated these successful changes is an abuse of the manager’s authority. These switchboard 
changes do not warrant a reprimand. What the department manager’s general reprimand also did 
was to ignore any future directions that other institutional managers might give to technicians and 
how they should be addressed. These organizational features of the manager’s reprimand were thus 
obscured. 


A reprimand that is unjustified simply adds to the personal alienation of an employee within 
the department. In addition to reprimands, another way that the manager created personal 
alienation for the technicians was to limit what they knew about the new network upgrade by 
providing minimal staff training and increasing their work. 


3.4.6 Limiting Knowledge by Limiting Staff Training and Increasing Work 
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The alienation of the computer technicians is aggravated by the manager by limiting their 
knowledge about upgrades to the network which would make it difficult for them to resolve 
potential problems. Their knowledge was restricted through increased work in unrelated areas 
which generally prevented staff training. Isolating the technicians from knowing much about the 
new network begins with a disagreement with the new manager about the upgrading and the 
employee training that they sought and needed. 


The description of “upgrading” or obtaining more current equipment and software for the 
network and the training involved begins with the technician agreeing with the manager on the 
need to replace the old Novelle operating system with the current one but that the technicians 
wanted training so that they would know how to do that. 


Oliver: At first, one of her [the new manager] complaints when she started was that, um, our operating 
system, or core operating system, Novell NetWare, was obsolete. 


Jake: Yeah? 


Oliver: Which it was. Um, so we needed to upgrade that. Well, we've been saying it for years, I mean to 
upgrade it. But we weren't gonna do it without training. 


The technicians agreed with the manager that the computer network currently being used was 
obsolete. Indeed the technicians had attempting to get this network upgraded for years with 
previous managers but to no avail. One condition that the technicians insisted upon before the 
upgrading took place was that they would be trained in the new upgraded network. The technicians 
encountered a problem with the new manager regarding training because she did not support being 
trained in person as expressed in the following. 


Oliver: She doesn't believe in face-to-face training. 
Jake: Really? 


Oliver: Yes. I don't understand how come she's working at a [community]college...when she does not 
believe in face-to-face training. But, I've had several discussions with her about that. "Well the trainers 
I know better than you. They are just reading out of a book and, and just regurgitating it. You can read 
it out of the book yourself. You can save all that." 


Jake: Yeah. 


Oliver: So she doesn't believe in training. So we've never had training at work on [how to] upgrade our 
systems...um, the hardware or core hardware was from 1999, like 12 years old [actually 13 years]. 


For over ten years the computer technicians were never provided training and the current 
manager of the department seemed to be following the same pattern. Without proper training the 
technicians could be expected to make considerable errors until they figured out how to get the new 
equipment working properly. Training would provide the technicians with the detailed step by step 
instruction that they needed in order to get the new equipment operational and document the 
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correct procedures. They have had to take the time consuming steps to learn what they know 
through their own efforts. 


The technicians knew that both the hardware and software needed to be upgraded at the 
same time. Oliver describes the upgrading and training issue and the sequence in which training 
should occur. 


Oliver: We couldn't upgrade the hardware without upgrading the software. 
Jake: Right. 


Oliver: The, the, the older software didn't understand the new hard, new technology, new hardware, so 
we have it. We’re in one of those catch 22 ... So I say, the end result, the ..., not a problem. But it's, so it 
was she discovered that our operating system was out of date. So we're gonna have to upgrade that 
and not getting any training and it's like, you gonna get it upgraded enough, we get it upgraded and 
then you can get training. 


But ifyou don't know what you're doing, you don't know what you're breaking and you don't 
know if it's broken or how to fix it. 


The manager differed in the sequence for training with the computer technicians. She would 
provide training after the technicians had done some upgrading to the network. This was 
contradictory to what the technicians wanted. They wanted training before they started the 
network upgrading so that they would know what they were doing, that they would not break 
anything, and if something did go wrong they would know how to fix it. The manager in effect 
offered no training to the technicians. 


At the same time that the technicians were to upgrade the network hardware, the manager 
ordered the technicians to replace the universal power supplies (UPS) immediately. Now the 
technicians had two jobs to do at the same time. 


Oliver: Like so, and, and, it was, "Oh well then we need to upgrade the hardware. Oh we'll upgrade the 
hardware right away.” Again, no argument there. But, again, and then it was our UPSs [universal 
power supply], we got to replace all the UPSs, like right now. 


Okay, well and, and, and she and I had several arguments about that because I was fighting her 
and it was like, "You should've done this last year you know". 


The previous manager didn't think, we didn't see eye to eye, like he had different goals than I 
do. [The previous manager would say] there is no money at the [community] college or we're laying 
people off. There's no money. So now you're [the new manager], everything you're bringing forward, 
this massive amounts of money to upgrade all this stuff: 


The technicians would now be required to work on two jobs, upgrading the hardware and replacing 
UPSs. The blame for having to replace the UPSs was placed on Oliver and the technicians instead of 
the previous manager. By blaming the technician(s) the new manager ensured that the previous 
managers lack of responsibility for proper equipment maintenance, repair and replacement 
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remained invisible and unresolved. The technician(s) was blamed and bore the stress for the 
short-sightedness of the previous manager. 


The new manager repeated the same pattern of having the technicians do two jobs after she 
was able to obtain the money for the upgrades and UPSs. This time the new manager required the 
technicians to undertake upgrades as well as implementing student identification numbers. 


Oliver: Well, she went and got the money. So...which is more power to her. And she was working with 
us and like working with us instead of against us that would be great but yet she's done it. Um, then it 
was, ah, the student ID, like our student ID, like our student log. They're using ID numbers. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Oliver: Well, and, and she’s got valid thoughts about the freedom of information and stuff that there is. 
So she wanted to change those. But, we are not, let's talk about how we're gonna change it. It's 
happening next week. We're changing all the numbers. 


You know, every one of her projects, and if you implement the Helpdesk offering, well, so, every 
project is a valid project but she wants to do them all at once. Right now with a limited staff we've got. 
We're saying, "Well, these are why we haven't done it in the past or this is what we would like to do and 
see it in the future”. It's all happening now which added to the stress. 


By having the technicians do at least two jobs at the same time the new manager ensured that there 
would be no time for the technicians to do anything else, like staff training. Without learning 
anything new the technicians would have very little knowledge about the new network. Even the 
rush to implement the new student identifications meant that there would be no discussion of how 
this was to be done other than as directed by the new manager. 


The manager’s direction of providing virtually no training prevailed. The knowledge of the 
new network by the technicians was curtailed, so far, by increasing their work so that staff training 
was not possible. The manager did attempt to provide some training by hiring a consultant to 
undertake and explain the network upgrading to the technicians. 


3.4.7 Limiting Employee Knowledge by Permitting Only Sporadic Staff Training 


A particular strategy that was used to limit what the technicians would know about the new 
upgraded network was that the departmental manager permitted only certain technicians to attend 
the training sessions with a consultant who was hired to create the upgrade and train the 
employees in the process. The manager decided to use a consultant to get the new version of the 
network up and running as quickly as possible. While the technicians did not want to have training 
this way they worked with the consultant in the hope of increasing their understanding of the 
network upgrade. However, a problem concerning the consultant and the technicians making 
decisions without the consent of the department manager soon emerged. 


The following begins the story of the technician’s portrayal of working with the manager 
and the consultant to upgrade the network. 
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Oliver: She [the department manager] just came and said, "We're gonna do it". Again, I'm not arguing 
the reasoning behind it but it was just sort of dropped, this bombshell and it was like, "We're doing it. 
We're doing it today." 


And, and like she brought up a consultant to help us do this ... But there were lots of arguments 
between her and me with a consultant and me, there was ...The first time we brought up the consultant 
we used that as a training because he was an ex-trainer and he knows the system really well. And he 
didn't make any decisions without discussing with the group. 


Um, she refused to sit in on that team thing. She went into her office and ignored us. But every 
time they [we] made a decision she came in and said, "You're not talking to me about it? You're making 
decisions without me?" 


This initial meeting that the computer technicians had with the consultant was the only 
training that they received as a team or group. The manager did not participate in this team and 
objected to not being included in decisions that were made about the new network. The manager 
used a circular supervisory technique on the technicians that worked something like this. Start by 
refusing to sit in with the group of technicians and then blame these employees for not including 
you while making group decisions in which you refused to participate. By blaming the technicians 
the manager has to deny the existence of refusing to participate in the group at its beginning. 


Despite the manager’s objections about being excluded in making decisions, the technicians 
worked well with long hours for the week. Oliver continues his description about the work with the 
consultant on this first trip. 


Oliver: So, so the first one was really good. We had Tyler and Tom come in for the week. Um, we 
actually worked, um, I think it was, ah, an 85 hour work week or something that week. Because he was 
... We'd start at nine in the morning and worked till nine at night. Um, down on the Friday, Tom and 
Tyler left on Thursday. On Friday Logan and I were in at eight o'clock in the morning because it was 
the big day. We needed [to see how the changes we made] impacted people. We came in early and then 
the consultant had to leave at two o'clock, the two o'clock plane. So we work through our lunch hour 
just so, to get whatever we could before he left. 


Then at three o'clock both Logan and I like we were burned out. We're going home... So we 
went home. 


I got avery stern reprimand about the fact that we left the [community] college. Um, um, ... 
There was nobody [in] on a Friday afternoon. After doing all those big changes...we just put in an 80 
hour week. I mean, a good manager would've said, "Yeah. Take the afternoon off. Like, we'll see you on 
Monday, like." But she was mad. And even when I brought it up later, you know... we got in trouble for 
going home, not even early...because we didn't take lunch. So, [4] o'clock is the time to go home... She's 
always right. She's a manager that automatically makes her right. 


For the technicians, the first meeting with the consultant seemed to go well. Part of the network was 
upgraded and the technicians received training in doing that. An important point made by Oliver 
concerns testing the effect that their changes had on other employees using the network. The 
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technicians were well aware that their work impacted the work of other community college 
employees. 


The manager’s view of the week was quite different. There was no acknowledgement of the 
long hours that the two technicians worked on the main campus. Instead, the manager reprimanded 
them by ignoring their actual working hours, especially for Friday afternoon, by asserting that a 
technician should have been present until 4 o’clock. 


After the first trip, the consultant’s second, third and fourth trips did not go very well for the 
technicians. This was due to the manager making changes as to which technicians were permitted 
to meet with the consultant. Oliver describes these remaining three trips by the consultant as 
follows. 


Oliver: But anyway, so after that one, because we were making decisions without her, the second trip 
[of the consultant] that came up, she kicked Logan off the team, which she told him he was not part of 
the team and wasn't allowed to be part of that team. 


Tyler and Tom came up. We only worked half a week and then she dismissed Tyler and Tom 
and sent them home... And then the consultant left. 


And the third time the consultant came up I was the only one there and I wasn't doing, I wasn't 
learning anything from him. He came up. He did all the work... And Logan, er like Tyler and Tom and 
Logan were just ... put the CD in the drive and, then shut the drive. That was the, the, their 
involvement. I was the one that he would ask me questions and I would answer but, like I didn't learn 
anything from him on that trip. 


And his fourth trip, I knew he was coming up. But beyond the fact that I knew it was coming up, 
I had no idea what he was coming to do or what the plan was. Like I was not included in that so she's 
just completely shut us out. 


One strategy that the manager used concerning upgrading and training of the technicians 
was to vary the composition of who was permitted to participate with the consultant. The manager 
removed one of the technicians from the main campus for the second meeting with the consultant 
which only lasted a half a week. For the consultant’s third trip, all the technicians were permitted to 
attend the session but they did not learn anything new. On the last trip by the consultant the most 
consistent technician from the man campus was not included in any sessions. The result of this 
varied participation was that the manager used the consultant to create gaps in knowledge among 
the technicians. 


The consultant could have provided consistent training to the technicians had the manager 
allowed all of them to attend all the sessions. However, this did not occur. Very little training 
occurred. The technicians obtained only sporadic knowledge of the new network based on the 
manager restricting some from attending all four sessions, and their combined knowledge of what 
they did learn was most likely insufficient to operate, maintain and repair the new network. 
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The way in which the manager proceeded to permit the training of the technicians was that 
it did not seem to matter whether the technicians received much training at all. The result that the 
manager achieved was that the technicians were now poorly trained in the new network. It seems 
highly likely that in the event of a network computer problem or any related to it the institution 
would have to hire a consultant to repair it. 


The consequences of this lack of proper staff training are significant for the institution. In 
addition to costing the institution repair money for future consulting services which the technicians 
would have been able to do through proper training, this also delayed the response time for 
computer repairs to the institution. This is uncannily similar to the previous chapter where another 
manager eliminated a trained junior manager who could resolve issues with the Colleague network 
but was laid off thereby forcing the institution to hire a private consultant to resolve computer 
problems. 


This section has presented the argument that management created changes using a circular 
social process of creating alienation among the technicians in various forms and substituting 
wherever possible a dependence on management. Overall, the knowledge and practice about the 
work by the technicians was now limited to the direction of the manager. Even their staff training 
was limited by the manager so that management would have to hire consultants to solve some of 
the future network problems. 


The technicians had been isolated from the work that they were doing and from 
understanding and doing future work and repairs with the new upgraded network. The approach to 
silence employees continued individually and as a department to the degree that some of the 
technicians decided to quit their jobs. 


3.5 Continuing Class Oppression with Technicians Quitting 


The various means of oppressing the employees continued and did not end well for some of 
the technicians and eventually for the manager. This final section reveals the social processes 
involved in such class oppression. 


The first work event to be presented concerns the manager’s increased level of retaliation to 
a technician. This is followed by the manager’s extension of the cycle of silencing individual 
employees to departmental meetings referred to as “group silencing”. As will be shown next, one of 
these departmental meetings was an abuse of the manager’s authority. Lastly, a brief reference is 
made to senior management hiring mediators to resolve the issues in the department. Nothing was 
resolved. Senior managers appeared to do nothing to ensure that computer problems were resolved 
in a timely and efficient manner for the employees of the organization. 


The manager’s escalation of retaliation toward a technician is presented below and involves 
an analysis of “yelling” at work. 


3.5.1 The Social Inequality of “Yelling” in an Oppressive Work Cycle 
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The conditions of working in the department had become so oppressive that a computer 
technician was accused of “yelling” at the manager who also yelled at the technician. This instance 
of yelling is presented to show how bureaucratic inequality in disciplining a subordinate is textually 
mediated and is planned to form part of a series of coordinated texts to fire that technician. What 
will be revealed through this event is a cycle of manager created problem, a technician response and 
manager retaliation. 


This cycle is not readily apparent. It emerges from a description by a technician being 
accused of yelling at the manager. Here is the portrayal by the technician, Oliver, who did the yelling 
in the setting and the events that occurred within the IT department. 


Oliver states that he was called into his manager's office where a senior manager, Edith, and 
his union representative were present. His manager handed him a written disciplinary note which 
included that he “blew up” at her; that he had yelled at her. He remembered clearly that both of them 
were yelling at each other but now he was the one in trouble. She told him that he was getting this 
disciplinary letter because it was so out of character for him. After everyone had left she told him 
that she was building a case against him because he was prone to raise his voice to her which is not 
acceptable. At this time Oliver recognized that his manager was actually building a case against him 
to get him fired. 


This brief description by Oliver is interesting for a number of reasons. First, there is the 
social setting of this meeting. The technician’s meeting takes place in the manager’s office and not in 
a neutral setting. The immediate recognizable authority of the manager’s office occurs with 
subsequent deferential behaviour expected of subordinates in that context. This locale is an 
institutional authority setting for the manager who occupies that office and behavior of 
subordinates to defer to the manager once they enter it. That setting includes a senior manager and 
a union representative. How both showed up is not mentioned by the technician and so is not 
known. The senior manager is most likely there to witness this event and so is the technician’s 
union representative. Since the technician did not know that the union representative would be 
there then the union representative must have been invited by the manager. The union 
representative was clearly not there to defend the technicians interests as should have been the 
case. For instance, no questions were asked pertaining to the circumstances of the alleged yelling 
and was this reciprocated by the manager. It seems that both the senior manager and union 
representative were simply there to observe or witness this event. 


This raises the question of how the idea that the manager was being “yelled” at was 
established. This issue never arose. It was simply the word of the manager, a woman, who was being 
“yelled” at by a male technician. The authoritative word of the manager was sufficient apparently to 
proclaim the concept of being “yelled” at. As well, the manager provided the definition of what being 
“yelled” at meant. It meant a male, who “blew up” at her. Later on we discover that the manager 
included “raising his voice” in this definition. Neither of these meanings tell us much about the 
actual conditions that transpired to construct the concept of yelling between these two. Indeed, the 
entire “yelling” by the manager at the technician is missing. 
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What is intended to provide credibility to the manager’s stance is the description about the 
technician that this yelling is out of character for him. Actually, yelling is generally out of character 
for virtually everyone at work. When the manager states that the yelling was out of character for the 
technician this juxtaposes acceptable behaviour with the unacceptable yelling. This is intended to 
reveal that the technician knows the difference between these two and that what he did was 
knowingly unacceptable. It implies that the yelling was done deliberately. Without knowing the 
reason for this yelling we are led to believe that it was unwarranted. No part of the reason for the 
yelling was ever sought, questioned or investigated. 


The end result was that the technician was given a disciplinary letter for conduct that was 
out of his character and without anyone ever seeking and knowing the reason for the yelling. This 
was an unquestioned success for the manager who could in turn use this letter as part of the 
grounds to have the technician fired. A further benefit to the manager was that whatever the 
problems were that the manager had created that resulted in the yelling by the technician were 
ignored and remained invisible. 


In order to show that there is a cycle of oppression going on it is useful to put the various 
activities between the manager and the technician in a sequence. This sequence starts before the 
yelling occurs. There must be a reason for the technician to yell at the manager since yelling is out of 
character for the technician as mentioned by the manager. Presumably the manager created a 
problem for the technician. This problem would then lead the technician to yell at the manager. 
While the manager also engaged in yelling, the manager retaliates to the technician’s yelling with a 
disciplinary letter. In this sequence we can get a glimpse of the way that routine oppression occurs 
from creating a problem, to responding to it and retaliation to the response. The entire process is 
orchestrated by the manager and if anyone should be fired it should be the manager. However, the 
social class processes that are involved in this routine cycle of oppression are never investigated and 
revealed. Consequently, the authority of the manager prevails institutionally over the technician 
who receives a disciplinary letter by the manager. 


The cycle of oppression for one employee that is presented here also occurred with other 
employees. They complained about their managers oppression which prompted the manager to 
retaliate. 


3.5.2 The Manager’s Technique of Group Silencing Continues the Oppressive Work 
Environment 


The yelling by one technician at the manager was not an isolated event. Similar conduct 
against the manager was occuring by other employees in the department. One technician had even 
complained to the manager of human resources (HR). It must also be remembered that the work 
being performed in this time under the managers direction created more problems then the 
technicians in the department were accustomed to having. This section continues to show the 
manager’s cycle of oppressive working conditions for the department’s employees. Their 
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complaints invoked the manager’s retaliation using a “group silencing” technique in a departmental 
meeting. 


To begin, there were numerous technical work problems at this time that the manager’s 
directions to the technicians did not solve. One example is provided by Oliver. He states that at the 
time that the manager called a departmental meeting the email computer system "just blew up" 
(stopped working), and the manager told Oliver to resolve it with added backup. Providing 
computer servers for added backup does not actually resolve the problem concerning what caused 
the email portion of the computer system to fail and then how to get it running again. The 
manager’s instruction for the work of the technician was to simply add more server storage space 
so that more emails can be retrieved in the event that the email system stops working again. This 
instruction assumed that the problem will repeat and most likely escalate. The consequence of such 
problem(s) will create delays for other employees, students and instructors who depend on the 
proper functioning of all parts of this network. 


In the midst of many unsolved computer network problems, the manager called a 
departmental meeting to address a complaint that had been made against her by an employee. The 
manager did not know the name of this person. All the manager knew was that there had been a 
complaint by someone in the apartment. Everyone in the department was present for this staff 
meeting and sat around the table. The technicians from the western and eastern campuses were on 
speakerphones. 


The way in which the manager conducted this staff meeting was through the use of a social 
process of silencing everyone present or simply “group silencing”. Group silencing can be referred to 
as Management putting an end to or discrediting the ideas of subordinates, workers or employees 
from coming to fruition so that only management’s solutions prevail. The social processes of this 
managerial technique are conveyed in Oliver’s description of the meeting. 


Oliver’s description of the meeting begins with the manager. The manager asked the staff 
what they would do in her situation with all these problems. He states that "it didn't matter what we 
said we would do in her situation". He goes on to say that the manager replied to all the employees 
with “a major lecture” about "how what she had done was the only possible way of doing it. There was 
no other way that she could've done it. She was forced into a corner and she did it the only way she 
could do it." 


The social process that was used by the manager here was similar to the one described 
previously to silence individual employees. Here the silencing applied to all of the staff. The process 
used by the manager to silence a group of employees at a departmental meeting operates something 
like this. The manager begins by asking the employees for a response to what they would do if they 
were the manager (which, of course they are not). The employees are being asked to take the stance 
of the manager in their response and not as employees, which is the work that they actually do. The 
manager then replies to all of their responses by stating that the manager’s way is the only possible 
solution. This group silencing technique then originates with the manager asking for solutions from 
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employees as if they were a manager and then discrediting all their responses so that the only 
possible way to do the work is as prescribed by the manager. 


Throughout this process there was no attempt by the manager to adopt any particular 
suggestions by the technicians. Their work history and experience were discounted. Group silencing 
alienated the employees from thinking about how to do their work based on their experience. 


After silencing this group of employees, the manager continued to escalate the tensions with 
each one in the department. This occurred between March and May. Oliver states that he had taken 
a week of vacation in May. When he returned to work he describes the work environment among his 
co-workers as follows: 


Oliver: When I came back from last week’s vacation, I discovered that Tom had sworn at her and 
thrown his phone across the desk. Ava had been, a, sternly reprimanded on the phone or in her office, 
something like that. Um, Logan was just at that point back to having a breakdown again and 
something had happened with Tyler. So I went, "This is bad”. So I went into Loretta [manager of HR] 
and said, "Something has to be done because somebody is going to get fired in our department". 


Oliver's discussion with the manager of HR was general. No formal complaint was made. No union 
grievances were filed against the department manager. 


As with the preceding event concerning Oliver’s discipline letter, an understanding of the 
work environment emerges for these employees when their events are considered in a sequence. To 
begin, we can pretty much take for granted that the manager did something negative to each of 
these employees. What that was we do not know. It was however significant enough to warrant 
various responses from the employees. Although we do not know about two of these responses 
from the employees one of them was significant enough for the manager to give a stern reprimand. 


The manager continued the oppressive work cycle to all employees by creating problems for 
each to which each employee responded. Their response in turn was ignored or retaliated against 
by the manager. When one of the employees took these concerns to the manager of HR no action or 
resolution was brought to bear on the conduct of the departmental manager. 


The manager’s use of this cycle of oppression created a negative work environment for the 
employees in the department. This would take time away from the work of the technicians who 
could have been helping others to resolve some computer problems. 


To address some of the recent work problems the department manager called another staff 
meeting. 


3.5.3 Manager’s Oppression Escalates to Abuse of Authority 


The manager called another departmental staff meeting. Oliver stated that she wouldn't tell 
the staff why this meeting was called. Everyone who was her subordinate was to be at this meeting. 
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According to Oliver, "this isn't good". He felt that he knew what was coming from the manager. 
"Somebody's complained. She's doing her retaliation." 


The technician as well as the other employees were aware of the manager’s cycle of creating 
problems for them which had some of them complain and so there would be retaliation to any 
complaints. It is clear that the employees were very worried as to what would happen, especially 
since no reason or agenda for this meeting was provided to them. 


The employees wanted to protect themselves from the manager maintains Oliver. In order to 
protect themselves the staff or employees of the department asked their union representative, 
Daphne, to come to the meeting. Daphne was the shop steward for these employees of the support 
staff union and so attended. The meeting was called during a time when the manager had asked a 
computer consultant to work on the network. The technicians wondered why they would have this 
meeting when a consultant was there. Oliver thinks that she was forced to have this meeting 
perhaps by a senior manager. 


Oliver mentions that the manager “freaked out” when she saw that the union representative 
Daphne was there. She questioned why Daphne was there. The response was that the employees 
thought that this was a disciplinary meeting. Paisley, the manager, stated, "Well it’s not". Since there 
was a union representative present the manager called in a management representative from 
human resources (HR), Doreen. Doreen was an assistant to the manager of HR. Here is Oliver's 
description of the events that follow. 


Oliver: Well, I sat there... The meeting started at two and I sat there from 2 [pm] to 2:45[pm]. Not one 
of us in the room said a word other than her and it was 45 minutes about why she came here, the work, 
the staff were lazy, the staff didn't know what they were doing. Like it was 45 minutes of put downs. 
Like it was the worst, that is the worst meeting I've ever been to. 


So after 45 minutes and we weren't allowed to say a word, not allowed to interject, nothing. So 
she gave her 45 minutes lecture to us. After that, then we were, it was, "Okay, well now, does anybody 
have a rebuttal or a comment?" 


Well, Ava started. Ava said something. Before she's even finished her sentence, she [the 
manager] interrupted her and rebutting her. Like, you know, giving her explaining. So Ava [looks] at 
her a couple of times, said, "You had 45 minutes to talk. Now I get time to talk. You wait till I'm finished 
talking, before you say anything”. 


It was a terrible meeting. Daphne [the union representative] wrote 14, er no 26 pages of notes 
from that about how demeaning it was to the staff and how bad it was. And that was, after that 
meeting, that Mitch [another computer technician] went up on, on stress leave. He, he was quiet. He 
said there were a couple of times in that 45 minute monologue that he said, when we got out of the 
room, he was like, he almost got up and walked out of the room. 


She was just basically saying, "You guys are a bunch of idiots and I'm not sure why I took this 
job ‘cause I don't want to work with you". 
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The technician’s description of this departmental meeting and the activities surrounding it revealed 

that the managers conduct toward the employees had escalated from mere group silencing to that of 
using her position of authority to demean and belittle them and their work. This conduct 

constitutes an abuse of authority that the employees were afraid would happen and that is why they 
asked their shop steward to attend to protect them. 


The social process used in this abusive department was similar to that of group silencing. It 
began with the manager creating problems for the employees. The problems for the employees was 
that their manager degraded virtually all aspects of their work from their motivations to work to 
their poor quality. This conveniently ignored the reasons that created the conditions for them in the 
first place. Once all the criticisms against the employees were exhausted the manager asked the 
employees to respond to them. One employee did and had to assert herself to have her voice heard 
in this meeting to prevent an immediate rebuttal from the manager. Though not provided in the 
technician’s description it is safe to assume that the meeting ended with the manager refuting all 
the problems raised by the employees or retaliating against them. 


What places this meeting beyond mere group silencing and is an abuse of authority is the 
significant verbal abuse toward all the employees for a considerable amount of time that included 
degrading references to their personalities and abilities of work in the manager’s setting. As well, 
the manager’s derogatory remarks heightened their stressful and oppressive working conditions. 
For instance, one of the technicians went on stress leave after this meeting. Further, the union 
representative took 26 pages of notes which would be mostly about the manager since the manager 
did most of the talking. How these notes would be used remained unclear. 


One final comment involves the timing of this meeting. The meeting was held during a time 
when the manager had brought in a consultant to work on the computer network. At the same time, 
the manager had required everyone to attend this staff meeting. This ensured that no technician 
would be able to participate with and learn from the consultant that she had brought in. Once again, 
they received no training on operating the network. 


This staff meeting had escalated the manager’s authority to becoming abusive to the 
employees. No problems or issues in the department were resolved. It had solidified the social class 
distance between the employees and the manager. As well, this behaviour had been observed by 
representatives outside the department, both union and management. 


Senior management now made some attempts to resolve the problems in this department. 
Their attempt was to try mediation between the two sides. 


3.5.4 Unsuccessful Mediation and Some Technicians Quitting 


The efforts by senior management to resolve the many problems created by the manager in 
the IT department were unsuccessful. One technician stated, in retrospect, that the manager wanted 
to “blow [up] the department and rebuild it". The technician took this to mean that she would force 
everyone into her way of thinking and her way of doing work, “No questions asked.” This final 
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section reports mainly on the consequences of mediation and department technicians quitting. 
What is revealed is a serious lack of oversight by senior managers of a department manager whose 
changes to the work of the technicians left the department in disarray. 


As the problems within the department became more known outside the department, 
senior managers decided to become involved to resolve them. They decided to hire an outside 
mediator which has become typical in institutions. Outside “mediators” are hired to propose 
changes that would resolve differences in some area or part of the institution. Management 
proclaims that hiring outside mediators lends objectivity to resolving internal institutional disputes. 
All the mediators that management had hired were unsuccessful in resolving the problems in the IT 
department. 


The response of the employees to management’s mediators is summarized by one of the 
technicians. He states that all the meetings with the mediators had been “a waste of time”. He felt 
that this was because his manager is going to “keep doing the things that she does”. The manager was 
simply never going to change the ways that she used her authority to direct the work of the 
technicians. 


The technician goes on to maintain that she “might sound nice and talk nice” but the bottom 
line for him was that she will “continue to be rude and mean”. Though the manger is quite capable of 
being “nice” she does not treat employees this way and treats them and their work in disparaging 
ways. Previously, he thought that he would be able to work things out with her but now he states, "It 
would be better for my best interests and health wise if she quit". This technician along with the other 
employees now wanted the manager to leave or quit. For this technician the way that he had been, 
and continued to be treated by the manager had created serious health problems. The only way for 
him to get healthy was for the manager to leave. 


The technician’s description reveals some of the reasons that the mediators were 
unsuccessful. For one thing, the employees felt that the manager would never change the way that 
they were being treated as employees. They couldn’t even imagine the manager changing. Also, they 
did not see that there was any reason for the manager to change. No one from senior management, 
the manager’s supervisor or from HR actually did anything to resolve their problems within the 
department despite employee complaints. No senior manager ever gave the departmental manager 
any warnings or reprimands. The only thing that other managers did was to inform the department 
manager that employees had complained about her. The passing on of that information fuelled the 
department manager’s retaliation. In a way, the other managers knowing about the working 
conditions in this department and did nothing to stop it were complicit in the cycle of continuous 
oppression. Consequently, the only option the employees saw was for the manager to leave. 
Mediators hired solely by management would probably not recommend that the manager leave in 
this situation because mediators work for management and want to make recommendations 
suitable to them. The employees found the recommendations unacceptable, actually, a waste of their 
time. 
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As the senior managers stood by, the department manager imposed changes and the 
ensuing problems forced a significant number of technicians to leave the department. The following 
is asummary of what happened to the department’s employees. 


The technicians who quit or were forced into retirement were the following. The technician 
Mitch quit his job in the department because of stress and subsequently found new employment. 
Nick, another employee, was pressured into early retirement. Louis took a year off from the 
department to work in a different organizational capacity. Oliver, the most experienced and senior 
technician had to go on stress leave and eventually quit the department to go to another job. These 
were all employees at the main campus where the manager was located. 


The employees that survived include these. Logan had to take stress leave and sick leave and 
eventually returned to the department. The technicians Tyler and Tom who do not work at the main 
campus are still with the department. The employee Ava is still working in the department. 


The department manager’s impact on the employees was significant. A significant number 
of technicians quit and readily found employment elsewhere while the others are still working 
under duress. Their manager depleted the department of experienced employees who stood with 
students and instructors and who were team oriented in their approach to work and worked 
collaboratively with employees in other departments. It is not surprising that a few months later the 
manager of the department quietly resigned. 


The changes implemented by the manager to “blow up” the department and then rebuild it 
did not work as planned for her. It left the work of the department in disarray. Even though the 
manager resigned the department was left with numerous problems. Another new manager would 
have to address these unresolved work problems. This person would have to deal with such aspects 
as to how work would be done and the priorities of jobs, co-worker relations, department relations 
and so on. The department manager had eliminated employees and created complaints but was 
unable to overcome them to rebuild the department. Retaliation simply did not address or 
overcome employee complaints. It escalated them as senior managers simply ignored employee 
complaints which they were not able to contain through mediators. The senior managers also never 
considered the impact that these serious problems from this important department would have on 
the operations of others in the organization. 


The disarray of the department meant that technicians would not be able to resolve 
computer problems in a timely and efficient manner for employees, students and instructors. In 
particular, students would not get the prompt computer assistance that they deserved. Employees, 
especially in the registrar’s office would have their work delayed. This in turn would delay counting 
students as applicants, admitting students, registering students, and so on, for programs and the 
institution. 


Conclusion 
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This chapter has revealed the detrimental impact that the new administrative changes had 
on the social organization of work for departmental employees and others in the institution. This 
reorganization left the department with many unresolved problems. Subsequently, the inability to 
resolve computer problems efficiently (if ever, in some cases) for other employees in the institution, 
except management, would delay their work, which in turn would mean a delay in students being 
counted in important areas such as applying and registering for programs. 


The ways that these administrative changes were created started with changing the work 
priorities of the department from serving students first to now serving managers first. This change 
in priorities also included a change from cooperating with other departments to being restricted to 
departmental work. In addition to the changes in work priorities, the computer technicians were 
directed to create reports or texts of their work pertaining to hardware and software functions. The 
manager’s directions on how these documents were to be created conflicted with the actual work 
experience of the technicians and created frustrations for some of them. Having been directed to 
create reports of their work the manager and consultants never bothered to use them in finishing 
the work that was “documented” by a computer technician. 


A significant administrative change was created through the use of a cycle of alienation and 
dependency in the work of the technicians. A number of events created this oppressive working 
environment. The manager alienated the technicians from their work and from coworkers by 
making them dependent on the manager to resolve problems. A method of silencing technicians 
ensured their compliance. Limiting their knowledge of institutional computer development and 
staff training on the computer network kept them alienated from the institution as well as having 
only minimal knowledge about the operations of the hardware and software of the new upgraded 
computer network. The computer technicians were alienated from their work and now had to 
depend on the manager for direction. While these elements contributed to an oppressive work 
environment, there were more to come. 


The oppressive working conditions for the employees were escalated by further 
administrative changes. These included a written reprimand to a technician and the silencing of all 
employees as a group in departmental meetings. One such departmental meeting of group silencing 
escalated to degrading employees that constituted an abuse of authority. Attempts by senior 
managers to resolve the problems in this department by hiring mediators were unsuccessful. There 
were no formal complaints or grievances against the manager launched by employees through their 
union. A number of computer technicians had had enough and decided to quit the department. 
Shortly thereafter the manager resigned. The administrative changes created a diminished 
department that was barely functional. 


The use of such administrative authority had the opposite impact to that which would be 
required to enable employees and instructors to count students in their programs and for the 
institution. There were no senior management interventions in the department to ensure that 
students were served first and that instructor computer problems would be addressed quickly so 
that students could be taught. Students were not much of a concern for management though they 
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appear prominently in the institution’s annual accountability report to the BC provincial 
government Ministry of post-secondary education. 


The imposed changes in the IT department created problems for instructors and students 
and will be shown to create and add to the delays in the remaining parts of the institutions basic 
education circuit. These include the work of the admissions clerk, the admissions officers and the 
registration clerks. The admissions clerk and admissions officers are concerned with the general 
duties of student applications into programs and the registration clerks accept the students fees, 
among doing other work. Just like the previous work of the educational advisors, First nations 
access coordinators and financial awards officer, the work of the employees to be presented also use 
both database networks in doing their job. How each of these remaining kinds of institutional 
employees do their work, including having to deal with computer problems, is presented in the 
respective next three chapters. Their work with students constitutes the remaining steps of the 
institutions basic education circuit. 
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Chapter 4 - Coordinating Student Applications and Other 
Work 


After consulting with an educational advisor, access coordinator and obtaining financial aid, 
potential students would apply for a program. This would typically be the next step in the 
institutions basic education circuit. New and returning students do this by filling out an institutional 
form called an “application”. The application is a one page digital text or paper document that 
contains required contact information and the program for which the student is applying. A student 
application form usually requires additional documents such as a student’s academic transcripts 
and other documents specific to various programs. The student application and supporting 
documents, as a text or file, bring together a person’s previous organizational experiences through 
high-school transcripts and other institutions (such as, health for those requiring immunization 
document) and coordinates (see Smith, 2005, pp. 118-119) that person’s history with the 
organization of the community college. Parts of this were already mentioned in chapter one when a 
person sees an education advisor and they use the student’s transcripts to help decide ona 
potential program at the community college. 


The person who coordinates all of the incoming student applications for this community 
college is referred to as the “admissions clerk”. The work of the admissions clerk includes the 
following textual coordinative sequence. The admissions clerk receives all student applications, 
adds all the supporting documents to each one, passes each application to one of the admissions 
officers, receives the student application with the state of its status (accepted, waitlisted, rejected, 
etc.) from the admissions officer, sends a letter to each student informing them of this status, and 
then files them. The student’s application, as a text, coordinates or is the focus that brings these 
steps together as it goes through this sequence, though not necessarily in the neat order that I’ve 
stated. Ensuring that the student’s application, completed or parts of it, goes from one sequence to 
the next is the work process of the admissions clerk. This work process is a cycle, or simply, a work 
cycle that starts and ends with the students application, within the institutions education circuit. 


The admissions clerk also has other duties beside the student application process. The 
admissions clerk is part of the registrars department and so there are other duties pertaining to 
working with students. The admissions clerk, along with other coworkers (e.g., registration clerks, 
admissions officers), is supervised by the campus administrator officer who in turn is supervised by 
the registrar or manager of the department. This chapter analyses the work of the admissions clerk 
within the context of the registrar’s department. The argument advanced is that while the 
admissions clerk strives to serve the interests of students, management’s efforts interfere and delay 
the prompt completion of that work, including not resolving computer problems. This in turn delays 
student applications and their counting for the programs to which they’ve applied. How this is 
accomplished is revealed in the following sections. 
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The routine work of the admissions clerk, pertaining to the student application process, will 
start the presentation in support of this general argument. It will be shown that the efforts of the 
admissions clerk for competent and accurate work are not shared by other coworkers. 
Management’s attempts to resolve these problems do not prevent entering of inaccurate student 
information. From there, the analysis will shift to consider the required work of the admissions 
clerk to cover the work of another employee. Such coverage is shown to detract from the admissions 
clerks focus on student applications. The issue of doing more or extra work will be examined next. 
What is revealed here is that management has consistently pushed the limits of the admissions clerk 
to do more work so that a refusal to do any more ensued. The admissions clerk’s request for more 
training follows and shows the registrar’s routine indifference toward it. 


The last two points will refer to management’s treatment of the admissions clerk’s work. 
Management’s creation of a stressful work environment for the admissions clerk with no attempt to 
resolve it will be considered first. A consequence of management’s complete detachment from the 
admissions clerk’s stress creates an employee who no longer cares about that work. Lastly, some 
organizational changes will be presented to show the stance of the admissions clerk’s work to them. 
The stance of the admissions clerk to these changes will illustrate that the work was degraded and 
delayed in its efficient and proper completion. 


As management increased the overall work of the admissions clerk, it diminished its proper 
completion. Student applications were delayed and so was counting them by their programs. 
Managers did not appear to be concerned about impeding that counting. To illustrate this argument, 
the routine, centralized work of the admissions clerk is presented below. 


4.1 The General Work of the Admissions Clerk 


An institutional view of the way that an admissions clerk’s work is done is something akin to 
the following. The work process of the admissions clerk starts with receiving student applications 
from various sources such as those online from the web (using the Novelle network), other 
campuses or those that are mailed in. The student application information is then entered into the 
institution’s Colleague computer network. Once entered, a copy of the student application is printed 
along with any supporting documents (eg., student transcripts) and others that might be added 
(such as, immunization records for a health care program). Each of these paper applications is then 
placed in one of two admissions officers folders for the programs for which they are responsible. 
The admissions officers make frequent trips to the desk of the admissions clerk to check their folder 
for new student applications placed there by the clerk. The admissions officer assembles and 
evaluates the completion of a student application and only sends a completed student application to 
a program coordinator to “sign off” on a student. Once received from the program coordinator the 
admissions officer then prints out two copies of a letter on the status of a student’s application: one 
letter on the status of the application is kept and filed by the admissions clerk and the other one is 
sent to the student. 
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This institutional view of the work of the admissions clerk omits much of how that work is 
actually organized, undertaken and its results. There is an idealization in this institutional 
description of the student application process that tells us very little about the actual work of the 
employees involved, in this instance, the admissions clerk. This section will describe the routine 
work of the admissions clerk in the student application process and its general impact on the 
counting of students in their program. Students that are in the process of applying to enter a 
program are an important part of being counting for a program. They are considered a serious 
expression of interest in that program which contributes to it being offered again. 


The analysis of the admissions clerk’s work in the student application process will begin 
with a description of the community college having a centralized application process. All the 
student applications and their supporting documents, including those from the various campuses 
are sent to the admissions clerk at the main campus. The clerks at other campuses do enter basic 
student application information into Colleague but then forward that application to the admissions 
clerk at the main campus. The admissions clerk is solely responsible for processing all these 
documents, including their eventual filing. Efficient processing of these documents ensures a timely 
response to students. The next item that will be presented is the admissions clerk’s work in 
receiving student applications, now primarily in digital form, and transferring that from the web 
computer source to the institutions Colleague network. Management’s efforts to improve this 
transfer of information by purchasing additional computer equipment has not been implemented. 
This continues to delay the transfer of information of student applications. Discussed next will be 
the entering of information from student applications by other employees. Despite the admissions 
clerks attempts to have complete accuracy in entering student information by others in the 
institutions Colleague network, management never took this work seriously enough. It will be 
shown that errors continue to be entered in Colleague for student applications including a 
continuing duplication of them. 


Student applications may have a number of documents attached to them depending on the 
requirements of a program. The problems encountered with the attached documents in order to 
fulfill student privacy concerns will be considered next. From there the analysis turns to the 
admissions clerk’s work of organizing the student paper applications. This work was made more 
difficult for the admissions clerk when one of the admissions officer positions was transferred from 
the main campus to the western campus. Part of the dilemma included how to send some of the 
attached documents to the western campus that were to remain at the main campus. Management 
had yet to decide what was to be done and so some student applications were delayed. As well, the 
admissions clerk’s duties will be shown to include mailing letters to students and returning phone 
calls about their inquiries. Doing these promptly helps students more quickly in the application 
process. The last item that will be presented concerns the paper filing of student applications. The 
admissions clerk is responsible for this work of organizing, storing and retrieving of student files. 
This generally helps students with their application. However, explaining to someone else how to 
use this filing system would not be very easy. 
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The preceding are the major parts of the work of the admissions clerk. This work centres on 
students. The more accurately and quickly it is accomplished the earlier students learn about their 
application. It also helps in counting students for programs. To start, the work involved in a 
centralized application process is described first. 


4.1.1 A Centralized Student Application Process 


The institution has “centralized” the student application process. This concept is used here 
to indicate that there is one institutional position whose duties include receiving all the student 
applications and their progression through the application work cycle. How this centralization is 
achieved is considered here. What is described briefly is the general work pertaining to student 
applications, faxes and emails. 


The main part of the admission clerk’s work concerns student applications. The admissions 
clerk, Olivia, describes a bit of her work. 


Olivia: All the applications come to me. The other campuses may input applications but they all come 
to me. If there's any supporting documents attached, I have to deal with those. And if they apply online, 
I download all those applications every morning. All the paperwork is like in my office. 


The admissions clerk at the main campus of the community college receives all the student 
applications from all the smaller campuses, such as the western and eastern campuses. There are 
clerks at these other campuses that will enter the information of a student’s application and then 
send it to the admissions clerk at the main campus. Most applications have “supporting documents” 
which are additional documents that are required to be submitted depending on the program for 
which the student has applied. This may include, high-school transcripts, criminal record checks for 
various social service programs or immunization records for health programs. 


The student applications may arrive in two general ways. They may arrive digitally from 
online applications or by paper through the mail. Both ways and the supporting documents are the 
responsibility of the admissions clerk to organize, prepare to forward to the appropriate admissions 
officer, and to file them after the admissions officer has finished with them. The centralization of the 
student application process refers to the work that this one person does. 


In addition, that person is also responsible for receiving all faxes. As she states, “Faxes now 
come in electronically so I keep a folder of all that.” These faxes are organized and stored in digital 
folders. As well as faxes, the admissions clerk receives a significant number of emails. She describes 
briefly her work with emails, “There are thousands of emails. No email is ever deleted” since she 
never knows if it will be needed to substantiate some admission activity. These emails also need to 
be organized and filed. Both faxes and emails use the Novelle network. 


The centralization of the student application process is work that is done by one person, the 
admissions clerk. This person receives student applications, organizes them to give to admissions 
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officers, and files them. It also includes a significant amount of support work pertaining to these 
applications such as emails and phone calls (which are discussed later). 


4.1.2 Receiving Student Applications 


The general work of the admissions clerk begins with receiving digital student applications. 
An online student application is considered a document. Receiving these online texts starts the 
institutional work on them by the admissions clerk. 


The first task for the admissions clerk in dealing with student applications is that the online 
ones have to be “downloaded” from the web and then “uploaded” into the community college 
Colleague network. After that a copy of each is printed. The admissions clerk, Olivia, describes this 
process. 


Olivia: As soon as an application is downloaded, it's uploaded into Colleague automatically and then I 
just print off the application. We print off the application because when we get supporting documents 
to attach we need something to attach them to so that we can keep them all together. 


We don't save the online applications. No. Once we print it, we close it and then we do uploads 
every day. 


When I get to work in the morning I open up my computer and Image Now [Renamed as 
Perceptive Content by Hyland Corp. See Hyland website]. I have to be in Image Now and Colleague. I 
have to be able to see them both. This is for downloading new applications. 


TI use the four old screens because these don't work on the new system yet. There is a Helpdesk 
call for that so I don't know how long that will be. 


Jake: Those four screens should automatically go to the web UI [user interface] and the web UI should 
automatically transfer into Colleague but doesn't. 


Olivia: Right. 


The work that the admissions clerk does is what the computer networks should do. Her 
request to the IT department has gone unanswered and has slowed the transition from paper to 
digital conversion. She has to complete the process of “downloading” or receiving an electronic 
student application from the web. She then enters the online information from the student 
application or “uploads” it to the Colleague network. She has to do this for each application because 
there is no link between the web from Image Now (now Perceptive Content by Hyland) software 
that uses the Novelle network to the Colleague network. Once that is completed a copy of the 
application is printed so that the supporting documents can be added in order to keep them all 
together. The printed document is like an anchor that physically ties together all the supporting 
texts. 


None of the online student applications from the web are saved once they have been entered 
into Colleague and printed. The typical number of student applications is about five to “download” 
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every day, however, yesterday she recalls that she had either eight or nine. Also, Olivia only deals 
with Canadian student applications. She sends all online international student applications directly 
to Maxine, the admissions officer who is at the western campus. This also includes international 
transcripts. 


From the description of her work and my replies it is clear that the language of the 
computer discourse has become routine, in the use of concepts like “downloading”, “uploading”, and 
“UI”. Her use reveals the acceptance of these terms to describe work with which she is involved. My 
unquestioned use of these terms with her is a research hazard simply because these concepts are 
short forms for possible work processes that are involved. For instance, the concept of 
“downloading” includes the work of conceptual knowledge of what is occurring and the practical 


activity to do it. The computer discourse is an abstraction of actual work occurring in this instance. 


Olivia usually has about five applications to download every day. Yesterday, for instance, she 
had eight or nine. This work process, though repetitive, requires accuracy because correcting errors 
in the Colleague network is a significant and time consuming problem that requires expert 
knowledge of this network. 


A person can submit an online application to a community college program at the BC 
provincial government website called Apply BC (now called EducationPlannerBC). A person on the 
community college website can apply there as well but is routed to the provincial government 
application website. 


The admission clerk’s work with the community college website is to ensure that the start 
dates of all programs on the website our current. To keep the dates for programs current she has to 
do the following. She has to get rid of the existing dates as soon as that term is finished. Then she 
has to enter the next years academic fall and winter dates and make sure that they are current for 
every program that is being offered. She states the following issue in doing this. 


Olivia: So it’s a little hard when I don't know if something's running or not, or if they cancel something 
and they don't tell me and then the students apply but... there is no program and they've wasted their 
time applying. 


Her problem in doing this work is not being told of the changes being made to programs or 
courses. If she is informed that a program or course has been cancelled then she has to inform the 
person(s) who has applied. 


Entering the information of student applications is not straightforward in this centralized 
application process. One of the major problems that the admissions clerk encounters is routine 
errors that other clerks have entered on student applications. 


4.1.3 The Routine Entering of Errors 
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After receiving student applications, that information is entered by various clerks from 
different campuses of the community college region. That information is not always accurate as 
various sorts of errors are entered. Part of the admissions clerk work is to correct these errors. This 
section reveals the work of the admissions clerk in correcting errors, management’s failed attempts 
to correct the entering of these routine errors with the result that the admissions clerk no longer 
cared about errors or accuracy of student applications. What is described is how management 
changed an accurate work oriented admissions clerk to one who now no longer cared about 
accuracy or the work of correcting routine errors in student applications. 


The description of this work begins with the admissions clerk, Olivia, acknowledging the 
considerable work created in entering or “inputting” student information errors from clerks at 
other campuses. 


Olivia: Ah, in the last eight months there was a lot of errors inputting, inputting errors from other 
campuses. 


Jake: For example? 


Olivia: Like typing in someone's name and they spelled their name wrong or putting the wrong 
birthdate or putting in the wrong address. Just, hm, minor attention to detail. It was quite bad so I was 
actually checking every single application that came in for eight months. 


Jake: How many applications would you... There must be thousands? 


Olivia: Oh yeah. It got to the point where I was like,” I'm not checking it anymore." I was so frustrated 
checking other people's work... It was quite brutal. We have the same jobs, to input applications. 


The routine entering of errors on student applications was made by other campus clerks. 
The admissions clerk had to resort to checking every application since they are all sent to her. 
Checking the accuracy of the work of other clerks came to constitute a considerable amount of her 
work. Essentially, she was doing the work of other clerks who should have done their work 
accurately. 


The reason that making errors in student applications is important is provided in the 
following description and it has to do with the potential negative impact that they might have on 
students. The admissions clerk expresses it as follows: 


Olivia: Well, um, a lot of times email addresses, whatever they write on their application, someone will 
type it up wrong... Addresses too, which is a big problem because then we sent it out and if the 
information on the address is wrong, the mail comes back to us a week later and then we have to send 
it back or try and call the student, fix the address, send it back. It costs money, wastes time. They 
could've lost their seat in that time and so... Addresses are very important. 


The admissions clerk emphasis on entering information accurately is for the benefit of the 
students. Entering errors creates problems for students. Entering errors delays the processing of 
that student’s application who might not meet deadlines (i.e., financial or program) or miss the 
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chance to be accepted into a program since it might have been filled. The entering of errors also 
delays the counting of these students as applying to programs. Entering errors on student 
applications is detrimental to students and programs. 


Another negative impact of entering errors in student applications by mail has to do with 
the considerable work involved in correcting them. The work that is involved in correcting 
information has the admissions clerk follow a certain set of procedures. The admissions clerk 
describes these bureaucratic work cycle procedures below. 


Olivia: I get a pile like this of mail [she indicates a high pile with her hand] and I have to check every 
application, every single thing that was input... Before I pass it on. 


Not only do I check it, I have to scan it, put it in the folder, send it to the person. I had to "cc" 
their campus manager and Helen [the registrar and her boss], and their, um, CAO [campus 
administrative officer and Helen [the registrar]. I'd have to send it to them. They send me an email 
back, saying ‘Okay, it’s all fixed’ I go check to see if it’s all fixed. A lot of the time it’s not fixed. 


That was so bad. It was back and forth emails all day from just, just one person. Say, for 
example I've send it off: They'd say, “Okay it's fixed” I've sent them four applications with maybe four 
errors or five errors. 


Jake: Right. 


Olivia: Three out of four wouldn't be fixed. Only one of them would be, so I'd send it back. [She would 
get the reply] “Oh sorry, now it's fixed”: 


One still isn't fixed so I'd send it back. It was back and forth like that for just one person [a 
support staff clerk]. So for everyone else I was doing the same thing. So all day, it would take, like my 
whole day just back and forth emails trying to get these applications fixed. And then the next day they 
all come and it's the same thing. 


Jake: Is that with the other campuses who are inputting? 


Olivia: Ah huh. So it was, it got way too much in just the amount like, scanning it, storing it, sending it 
off, having... Sending it back, making sure.... 


The admissions clerk description reveals a work cycle that was repeated until the 
corrections were made. That work cycle is a set of bureaucratic procedures that the admission clerk 
followed to correct an error for each student application and was something like this. 


For the first work cycle to correct errors: 
e The admissions clerk reads and discovers an error made by another clerk in tering student 
information 
The admissions clerk scans the application and sends it back to the campus clerk to correct it 
Sending the student application back to the campus clerk includes putting it in a folder, 
addressing it to the person who sent it 
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e The admissions clerk then writes an email to the campus clerk stating that the preceding was 
done with copies of the email to the admissions clerk’s manager (the registrar), the campus 
manager of the clerk who was to correct the student information, the campus administrative 
officer (the campus manager’s assistant) of the clerk who made the errors 


For the second work cycle to correct errors: 
e The campus clerk (east or west) sends an email to the admissions clerk that the errors have 
been fixed 
e The admissions clerk discovers that not all of the errors have been corrected 
e The admissions clerk repeats the first work cycle procedures 


For the third work cycle to correct errors the second cycle is repeated and so on. 


Correcting errors involved considerable work for the admissions clerk and tended to take a 
couple of cycles. Again, this was for each student application. This work was consuming the 
admissions clerk’s entire day and needed to be resolved. 


The admissions clerk talked to her manager, the registrar, about the problem of excessive 
work in correcting errors and was instructed to do research about them. While it wasn’t clear how 
this research would be used the admissions clerk followed these instructions. Her description of 
doing this extra work of research is the following: 


Olivia: She [Helen, the registrar] asked me to make a spreadsheet of how many applications were 
coming in, from what campus and how many were coming in from each person, and how many errors 
were on each application. 


I started doing it, and I was like... 


It's in my computer if you think anyone ever asked for it. No one. No one's ever asked to see it. I 
did it for weeks and no one ever asked to see it. 


Jake: Really? 
Olivia: Yeah. So, complete waste of my time. 


The manager’s attempt to solve the admissions clerk work concerning entering errors did 
not resolve the problem. Indeed, it exacerbated them in the following ways. To create and maintain 
the information in a spreadsheet, this research added extra work to correcting errors that were 
already excessive. During the time of creating this research information the admissions clerk was 
silenced about correcting errors in possible anticipation that this information would be used to 
reduce this work. When the admissions clerk discovered that no one, especially the registrar or any 
other manager, ever asked to see this research, the resentment in not resolving this problem 
increased even more. While the registrar was able to direct a subordinate to undertake research and 
silence her for a short time, the long term negative effects of research that silenced a subordinate 
greatly outweighed it. 
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One reason given for the errors was that the various clerks might not be familiar with 
entering student application information. To resolve this, the campus managers agreed to have their 
support staff trained in entering student application information. The admissions clerk describes 
the training and the change in procedure to check for accuracy. 


Olivia: To deal with this particular problem we set up some intense training sessions with the campus 
managers and the registration staff for each campus. 


And they came here, um, I think it was in April [2012] and we trained them pretty much from 
start to finish on how to input an application. So now, instead of inputting an application and sending 
it directly to the main campus, um, whoever inputs it, it goes to their campus manager and then it gets 
reviewed. And then it comes to us. 


It's all going to be digital. Everything is going to be on our computers. We have the program 
called Image Now. Once everything's been worked out and everyone knows how to use it, ah, 
applications will come in and we'll just read them after they are, they've been digitized and in the 
system. So that’s the whole plan. So, if we’re shredding documents we need to ensure that the 
information in our system is accurate. So that’s where accuracy kind of came up. 


Jake: Okay and how is the situation now? 


Olivia: Hmm, I was told to spot check, just random applications. But... With all the shuffling and 
everything going on [the layoffs and job bumping] right now, I haven't done that at all. 


The staff training involved the managers and the registration clerks from the different 
campuses. Since everyone knew how to enter the information from student applications the 
procedure to check for accuracy was changed before sending it to the admissions clerk at the main 
campus. 


The accuracy of entering each student application would be checked by the campus 
manager before it was sent to the admissions clerk. Accuracy was considered crucial because once 
the information was entered in Colleague the original paper application would be shredded. Once 
shredded it would no longer be available for correcting entered errors. The envisaged future was 
that no one would need to enter information from paper applications once the software from Image 
Now was working since it would scan and enter that information directly in the Colleague network. 
For the time being, the manager of the admissions clerk told her to do random checks on the 
accuracy of student applications. This was proclaimed to reduce her work and only those 
applications that she checked would be accurate. Those missed might not. How “spot checking’ was 
to be carried out did not arise. 


After eight months and after the training, the admissions clerk no longer does the 
proofreading or checking for errors in student application forms. The campus managers directed 
their assistants, the campus administrative officers, to do this work. The admissions clerk describes 
this new procedure and her changed approach. 
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Olivia: Now, there's a new process where the CAOs [Campus Administrative Officer] and every campus 
are receiving everything before they send it to me. The CAO's are in charge of each campus... They look 
it over and initial it. By the time it comes to me it should have no errors. 


Jake: But you still check it over? 

Olivia: Not anymore. 

Jake: Okay. And if there's wrong information, then there's wrong information? 
Olivia: Yeah. 


The managers of the institution had changed the work of a conscientious and detailed 
employee to one who no longer cared whether errors were entered in student applications. This 
was achieved in the following way. 


Instead of taking a subordinates excessive work seriously, the manager silenced the 
complaint of the significant work cycle to correct the errors through extra research work which was 
never used to resolve this problem. The manager, in this case the registrar, did not care about errors 
pertaining to entering student information and eventually neither did the campus managers as they 
made this the work of their administrative assistants. No serious effort was made by management 
to ensure the accuracy of entering student information from various campuses. No manager 
considered that these errors would delay student applications and their counting for programs. The 
admissions clerk was the only one who highlighted the impact that the errors would have on 
students applying. Finally, she stopped doing the work of checking for errors by others and only 
made sure that her work was accurate. The routine entering of errors for student applications 
simply continued. 


The routine entering of errors from student applications was only one problem created for 
the centralized work of the admissions clerk. Another problem was that some employees were 
creating new student applications when they already existed in the Colleague network. 


4.1.4 The Errors of Duplicating Student Applications and an Attempt to Resolve Them 


Another routine problem that the central admissions clerk has to resolve is that other 
employees will create a duplicate student application. This section describes how these duplicate 
applications are created and the work involved in resolving them through the “merging” of these 
two separate files in the Colleague network. The computer concept of “merging” in this particular 
circumstance refers to the transfer of information from the duplicate student application file to the 
original one on the same network. The reason for merging files is that it makes it easier to locate 
students and their information. For example, Olivia mentions that once the files are merged it 
doesn't matter whether you type in the old student number or the new one, the old number will 
appear with all the relevant updated information. Once the files have been merged she has to go 
through all of the screens of the merged file to see if the information is accurate. If a merge is done 
incorrectly and wrong numbers are merged it is a significant process to correct that. Olivia stated 
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that to reverse an incorrect merge is just awful. She never did one but she was told to be very 
careful when she did the merging of files. 


The admissions clerk begin’s her description with the source of creating duplicate student 
applications and the work of correcting them through merging files. 


Olivia: A lot of duplicate applications are made. Whoever's inputting applications doesn't look to see 
properly if the student’s in our system already. So they'll create a new student number for the same 
student. 


Jake: Who does that? 
Olivia: Anyone, at any campus. 
Jake: Like anyone that's like a clerk? 


Olivia: Yup, that works in admissions registration or even the CE [Continuing Education renamed to 
Workforce Training and Contract Services (WTCS)] offices are really bad because they don't ask fora 
lot of information. They just ask for their name [student name] or maybe the birth date, and their 
phone numbers because all they need to do is take the payment and register them. So there is a lot of 
duplicates, so merging.... 


Jake: How do you do merging? 


Olivia: It takes about 45 min. to merge one file. So, Josh [the computer business analyst] when he was 
here, was way too busy and there were about 80 students on the list that needed to be merged. I did 
them all when it was a slow, or I had time, ‘cause it's frustrating for me, ‘cause we're sending out 
course [information] that is incorrect. So I got it all done. 


Now Josh is gone and the only other person that could do it is Cathryn [the assistant registrar] 
and she was laid off: 


Nobody's merging and the list is quite large. 


... There's no one to check now so I send everything to Helen [the registrar]. So I sent her 
maybe ten in the last six months. And that's just me sending them, though other people if they come 
across one, they would send it to her. 


There are a number of employees, not necessarily clerks, who entered duplicate student 
applications. These employees did not check to see if a student already had an application in 
Colleague. Without checking, these employees registered and took the student’s payment quicker. 
This may be good for the department receiving the payment and for counting students in that 
program or course but it added to the work of the admissions clerk and its correction subsequently 
delayed future information to students. 


Correcting duplicate files through merging was time consuming and the admissions clerk 
was only able to do them when she was not doing other work. The only other employee who could 
have done this so there would be less delay for students was Cathryn, but management had laid her 
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off as described in a previous chapter. Having to delay the merging was frustrating for the 
admissions clerk because her priority was to send correct information to students in a timely 
manner so that the processing of a student’s application would not be detrimental to the student. 
Helping students with processing their application correctly took priority over payment by 
students. 


The admissions clerk stopped correcting the duplicate student applications and sent any she 
encountered to her boss, the registrar. Other employees did the same. No reply was ever received by 
the admissions clerk. The manager had created silence to her subordinates that did not address the 
problem and so the routine creation of student applications continued. Their correction, if ever, now 
that the registrar had them, would delay students being counted in some existing programs and 
those in the future. 


The routine problems of entering incorrect information and creating duplicate student 
applications continued. It should be pointed out that most student applications consist of more than 
one document. These are considered next. 


4.1.5 Additional Documents to Student Applications 


There are two kinds of documents that may be added to a student’s application. These are 
the student’s previous academic transcripts and confidential documents such as those required by 
programs in health and social services. What is revealed here is that the centralized entering of 
transcripts contributes to the efficient processing of student applications while the addition of 
confidential documents delays them and their counting in programs. 


4.1.5.1 Centralised Entering of Student Transcripts 


The most common document added to student applications is a transcript. The entering of 
the information from a student’s transcript has been centralized to become the sole work of the 
admissions clerk at the main campus. The admissions clerk describes the procedure as follows. 


Olivia: I'm the only one on every campus that actually inputs transcripts. So, when other campuses 
receive a transcript they just send it on to me. They don't do any inputting. 


This includes all the students’ grades courses. Once that information has been entered into 
Colleague then you can look up what this student has been taught in high school. 


No problems have developed from the admissions clerk doing this work. This is 
undoubtedly due to the attention to detail in correctly entering this information by the admissions 
clerk. Having student transcript information entered correctly is important for the student and 
other employees in the community college who use it as a basis for making decisions about the 
student. For instance, an educational advisor can look up a student’s transcript to see what courses 
were done well and which were not. This information may help in making decisions about choosing 
a suitable program by the students at the community college or elsewhere. 
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When a student applies for a program at the community college that student is then counted 
by that program. A high number of students enrolled in a program ensure its continued offering. 


While the addition of a student’s transcript to their application is not a problem, there are 
other documents or texts that are problematic for the institution. 


4.1.5.2 Institutional Problems with Documents Considered Private 


Some community college programs require additional documents with student applications. 
Programs in health and social services require, for example, records of immunization or criminal 
record checks (CRC) or both. The information in them is considered private and is not permitted to 
be duplicated. This poses a problem for the community college which is digitizing student 
applications. The problem described here is how the institution is planning to keep these 
documents, a scanned document and a paper document, together. The admissions clerk tells the 
problems as they existed at the time of this research. 


Olivia: You're not allowed to make copies of them. So, legally, I'm not supposed to scan them and send 
them to Maxine. So, she needs to figure out the legality of that and we haven't heard back from her in 
months. 


Jake: From the registrar? 


Olivia: Yeah. And the permanent files, they don't scan criminal record checks [CRCs] and they don't 
scan immunization forms or medical forms. 


Jake: These are private? 


Olivia: Yeah. They're private. You cannot make copies or scan them. So they have paper copies of 
everything. 


Jake: Right. 


Olivia: Every program has a certain number of years that they’re [criminal record checks, 
immunization forms] good for before they expire ... and then they'll shred the paper copies. So there's 
about three on my desk that I don't know what to do with. The students won't be accepted until Maxine 
sees these because it’s not my job to review the CRC's, that's for the admissions officer. 


The problem for the admissions clerk was how to get these confidential documents to 
Maxine, the admissions officer, at the western campus who requires them as part of a student’s 
application to be admitted to a program. The admissions clerk was told that she could not send the 
originals, scan these or duplicate them to the admissions officer at the western campus. 


The reason that these documents have to be sent to an admissions officer located at the 
western campus was due to a management and union agreement that allowed this position of an 
admissions officer to be moved from the main campus to the western campus. Had the admissions 
officer position remained at the main campus this would not be a problem. This problem was 
created by the institution. The admissions clerks reference that she had not heard back for months 
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about the legality of what she was to do about this problem was a reference to her manager, the 
registrar. Without being directed as to what to do with the documents currently on hold, the 
admissions clerk was unable to do anything. This was a larger problem for the community college 
since these confidential documents cannot be scanned for the overall digitization of previous 
student applications that were submitted on paper. The admissions clerk retained these documents 
while waiting to hear from her boss. This may be considered management’s silent, directed work to 
a subordinate to do nothing and simply hold on to these documents. Doing nothing with these 
confidential documents also meant that nothing was being done about the student applications who 
were caught in this dilemma. The delay in processing the student applications that were currently 
on the admissions clerk desk was the fault of the managers of the institution. The work of doing 
nothing meant that these student applications were delayed for an inordinate amount of time and 
could not be counted until this institutional problem was resolved. 


While the problem of adding confidential documents delayed student applications the 
centralized work process of entering student transcripts was part of the efficient processing of 
accurate information required by others, especially the admissions officers. Another part of the 
admissions clerk’s routine work is to organize all the student paper applications of the community 
college programs for the admissions officers. 


4.1.6 Organizing Student Paper Applications 


There are two ways that the admissions clerk is required to organize the student paper 
applications. The first way is to organize them for the admissions officers and the second is to file 
these student applications once the admissions officers are finished with them. 


One major job of the admissions clerk is to organize the student paper applications and 
prepare them for each of the two admissions officers who return them when they are finished with 
them. A person may drop off an additional document for their student application at the reception 
and registration counter, also referred to as a desk, at the main campus throughout the day. 
However, most student applications arrive for the admissions clerk through the mail, including 
documents from other campuses. Her work with the mail involves the following. 


When the morning mail arrives, Olivia has to go through it and sort it. Her first sorting 
involves organizing student applications with corresponding transcripts and supporting documents. 
This is followed by a second sorting that places each student application into one of two folders for 
each of the admissions officers. Each of the two admissions officers has a portfolio of programs for 
which they are responsible. The admissions officers retrieve each of their folders from the 
admission clerks desk. (This was the case before one of the admissions officers was moved to the 
western campus.) The description of this process begins with my observation of this activity. 


Jake: [I am sitting beside her open desk area observing.] She, the admissions officer, is coming back and 
forth to you? 


Olivia: Constantly. Yeah she'll come, poke her head in and see if there's anything in her folder. 
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The admissions clerk would add documents to each of these folders as they came in to her. 
With one of the admissions officers now located at another campus, she has to do the extra work of 
sending the student applications with supporting documents for the corresponding portfolio of 
programs to the western campus. The previous admissions clerks who were located at the main 
campus would check continuously throughout the day to see if there were any additional 
documents in their respective folders. They would retrieve and act on the student applications. All 
the student applications and supporting documents sent to the admissions officer at the western 
campus would now take longer to complete then when that position was at the main campus due in 
part to the routine transfer of documents (the legality of transferring/scanning some of them was 
still being determined). 


There was a constant and relative immediate cycle of work among the admissions officers 
and the admissions clerk concerning student applications. The admissions officers would check 
their folders on the admissions clerk’s desk quite often to see if any new documents had been 
added. This everyday face-to face work interaction would now only occur for one of the admissions 
officers. The work interaction with the other admissions officer would now be mediated textually by 
online or mail communication. 


Once the admissions officers are finished with the student applications and supporting 
documents, they return them to Olivia with covering letters. The covering letters contain the 
student’s acceptance, rejection or other information (a program may be cancelled). There are two 
jobs involved here. One is that she has to mail the letters by the admissions officers to each student 
concerning their student application. The second job is that the admissions officer prints out copies 
of her letter and attaches it to the student application so that Olivia can file it. 


With one of the admissions officers, Maxine, now being located at the western campus she 
sends out her own mail. She does send copies of the letters to Olivia for filing. However, Olivia states 
that she has to find the student application that goes with the supporting letters. And this is very 
time-consuming. That student application could be in a folder, in a filing cabinet or it could still be at 
the other campus making its way to the main campus. It takes her extra time to put the application 
and supporting documents together so that she can then file them for this admissions officer. 


The work of the admissions clerk pertaining to organizing student applications has 
increased and changed with the relocation of an admissions officer from the main to the western 
campus. The new work of sending documents to the relocated admissions officer has created delays 
to student applications compared to the process that used to exist. This work process in turn slowed 
the counting of these student applications for their programs. 


Once the admissions officer is finished with a student’s application it is given or sent to the 
admissions clerk. The admissions clerk sends out the letters to students pertaining to their 
applications and responds to their telephone questions. This work is examined next. 


4.1.7 Mailing Letters and Returning Phone Calls to Potential Students 
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Once the admissions clerk receives a student letter from the admissions officer, her job is to 
send these letters to students and reply to any telephone inquiries about them. Her motivation to 
send out these letters and deal with telephone inquiries is based on serving the interests of 
potential students. The point made here is that the admissions clerk undertakes this task in an 
efficient manner because she realizes the impact it has on students. 


One way that the admissions clerk serves the interests of potential students is to mail the 
letters to them as soon as possible. She knows that she does not have to send out these letters 
immediately. It is up to her to decide when to send them. However, she states that she just likes to 
get them to the students right away. 


Olivia: The letters I like to get out right away because there's dates on them when they're printed out. I 
don't like to hold onto them because it's an acceptance letter, for instance. It could be there is one seat 

left. I need to get this letter out so the student can... If I hold on for weeks, they can lose their seat kind 
of thing. So I like to get these out right away. 


The main reason that she sends the letters to the students is that the students in turn can take the 
next step to register. She does not want to be the reason that a student was informed very late of 
their acceptance and is then unable to register because the program might be filled. The admissions 
clerk’s primary motive is to help students and this achieved by sending out their letters as soon as 
they are received from the admissions officer. 


One task associated with sending out the letters to students is that some of them require 
“inserts”. Different programs have different documents that a person or “applicant” needs to 
complete and return. Olivia states that these inserts may consist of documents such as tool lists, 
class schedules, immunization forms, CRC forms and reference letter forms. She has to know and 
remember all the required documents for every program. 


In addition to getting these letters out quickly, the other task associated with letters that 
have been sent out is to return phone calls based on inquiries from students. The reason that she 
gets phone calls from students is because her name is on the covering letter that is sent to students. 
So the students call her. 


The admissions clerk gets a lot of phone calls. The kind of inquiries that she has to address 
are based on the letters. She mentions that in the letters it might state something like, "Hey, your 
application is still incomplete... Just to let you know you're missing documents". The potential 
students phone her to make sure that they understand what is being asked of them. The kinds of 
questions that they ask her are: “What am I missing in my application?; Did you get my transcripts?; 
What is my status?” (The term “status” is used by students to refer to how far along they are to being 
accepted and is considered in the next section.) She replies to all of them. She does this as quickly as 
possible in order to tell potential students what they may be missing from their applications so that 
they in turn can respond to fulfill that requirement(s). Here, too, her interests are in serving 
students. 
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Sending out letters right away as well as responding to telephone inquiries quickly serve the 
interests of students so that they can complete their next step and then be counted as part of a 
program. Once this work is done, the final task is to file these letters. 


4.1.8 The Organization of Student Paper Application Files 


The admissions clerk at the main campus is responsible for “filing” all student applications 
once the admissions officer is finished with them. The concept filing here refers to the storing of 
physical documents. Despite the institutions ongoing digitizing (at the time of this research) of all 
student applications, especially historical ones, there is still a need to store actual documents 
pertaining to student applications. The point made here is that the filing of student applications is 
generally a reflection of the counting of students for a program. That is, the student applications are 
filed according to the way that the admissions officer has categorized them which is also how they 
are counted for a program. 


The work of filing student applications, maintains the admissions clerk, is undertaken when 
all the other work is complete. 


Olivia: Filing is done when all other work is done. 


T usually do the paper filing on Wednesdays and Fridays because I don't get a lot of mail on 
those days. 


The student applications, as physical paper documents or texts, are filed when there is little other 
document work to do, such as not much physical mail. Filing is generally the last work to be done. 


In order to store student applications, the admissions clerk has to know the different ways 
that each one has been categorized by the admissions officer. The student applications are 
categorized according to their different “status” for a program. The term status as used by the 
employees refers to the kind of decision made concerning a student’s application. The admissions 
clerk describes the various kinds of statuses. 


Olivia: Filing is for everything. Every kind of status. There is denied, there's program not offered, there 
is acceptance, incomplete. We have APR letters which are “accepted pending registration”. 


If a person applies in February for a program that we don't offer until the fall and they have 
been accepted but we don't have a schedule or anything to give them for the fall they are designated 
APR. There are no start dates yet. It's too early. I hold onto them until registration opens and the 
student is sent a huge acceptance package. 


Filing is based on the kind of status that a student’s application has received pertaining to a 
program. This status is stated in a letter sent to the student and the copy is filed by the admissions 
clerk. The various kinds of statuses include incomplete, acceptance and denied. Some letters are 
even held until registration for a program is open. 
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The status stated in the letter to the student is how these letters are filed. The admissions 
clerk describes how this works: 


Olivia: All acceptance letters are filed by program and then filed alphabetically within that program. 
All incomplete letters [applications] are filed alphabetically by last name. 


The student’s status determines how the letter to the student was filed with a program and 
within it. The different statuses within a program are then organized by the students last name. This 
categorization of filing letters reflects the way that students are counted for a program, such as, 
incomplete, acceptance or denial. 


The actual location of these files varies depending on their campus. The admissions clerk 
states the following locations: 


Olivia: All main campus acceptance letters are filed at the front registration desk. All other filing 
[accepted, incomplete, qualified, withdrawn] is filed in my office. 


The two sources of files, from the main campus or other campuses, are stored separately. The main 
campus location of files at the front registration desk make it easier for a registration clerk to 
retrieve it if necessary. The rest are stored in the admissions clerk “office” which was actually a desk 
in an open space. They are stored there in case the admissions clerk needs to retrieve or work with 
them. The location of the files is based on the likelihood that the person in the admissions process is 
likely to have to work with them. 


On a final note about this filing “system”, which is an organizational reference to all the 
admissions files and status letters, this system has not changed since the admissions clerk started 
her job though she has made some changes to it. 


Olivia: For the most part, I have kept the filing system the same as it was the first day I started [2008]. 


I kind of made my own filing system. Just over the years. Organize certain things in certain 
spots. When I move into [an office] I think I'm going to revamp it all again. 


So, when I'm trying to teach someone our filing system, they have no idea because I just 
learned it over the years. As it's moved and changed, I've just gone with it and found a way to make it 
work. So trying to explain that... [laughter]. 


The filing system has generally remained the same though some changes were made by the 
admissions clerk. What those changes were I do not know. However, since she is in charge of filing 
she was and is able to make changes as she sees fit. She has made changes so that the filing system 
“works” to store and retrieve student applications. Her knowledge of how this filing system was and 
is organized would be difficult to explain. This creates difficulty in teaching someone about the 
organization of these files which is important because another coworker may have to use them 
when the admissions clerk is away. 
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4.2 “Coverage”: The Irritation of Being a Backup to Another Employee's 
Work 


The routine work of the admissions clerk is not the only required work. There is a smaller 
part to her required work that is referred to as “coverage”. Coverage is an institutional concept that 
is used when one support employee does the work of another, usually for a short period of time, 
such as when they are on a break, taking vacation time or when there are long lineups. They are a 
backup person to someone else doing a different kind of work temporarily. The backup person 
covers or does the work of another employee temporarily doing a different kind of work. 


The point made here concerning a full-time employee who is required to “cover” another 
support employee’s work is that it clearly delays the main work of that employee. This will be 
revealed in the admissions clerk requirement to do “coverage” at the front, registration counter or 
desk, and to a lesser degree as a switchboard operator. 


While the admissions clerk is required to occasionally do the work of another, the other 
support employees do not want to do the work of an admissions clerk. 


4.2.1 The Characterization of the Admissions Clerk’s Work: Worst Job in the Institution 


The other support workers in the registrar’s department have characterized the work of the 
admissions clerk as the worst job in the institution. No other employee wants to do this work. That 
is why, despite senior management’s laying off of unionized support workers with more seniority 
who are bumping those with less out of their job, the admissions clerk states: “Nobody wants to 
bump me” No other unionized support worker wants the admissions clerk’s job. 


The reason for this is expressed by the admissions clerk: 


Olivia: That's why nobody wants to bump me. It’s a lot of paper and it’s very easy to lose, um, misplace 
something or lose something if you're not careful. 


The work of this position requires that an employee be able to handle a lot of “paper” or documents 
as the previous section has described. The sheer volume of having to organize and file the different 
kinds of documents is not the kind of work that other employees want. Likewise, no other employee 
wants to be responsible for the constant flow or processing of documents, such as student 
applications, additional support documents, letters, faxes, etc. In the flow of documents and in their 
organization, it is easy to misplace or lose a text. When a document or text is “misplaced” or “lost” 
the person blamed for this is typically the admissions clerk. 


There is a constant effort of “caring” for documents that is required. Caring here refers to 
the detailed, considerate and timely treatment of all these texts pertaining to students. That caring 
involves such work as accurate entering of information, knowing the physical location of 
documents, where they are being processed for admissions, the quick reply to students, and their 
organized filing so that they can be retrieved when necessary. When the admissions clerk cares for a 
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student’s documents that benefits the student and the program to which the student has applied. It 
enhances the efficient counting of the student for their program. No other community college 
support worker has wanted to do this work by bumping the existing admissions clerk. 


Though no other support employee wants to do the work of the admissions clerk, the 
admissions clerk is required, on occasion, to do the work of other support employees, including the 
work on the front registration counter or desk. 


4.2.2 “Coverage” of the Front Registration Counter or Desk 


Most of the admissions clerk’s “coverage” work is at the front counter or registration desk 
which is an open area with a long counter and a couple of computer terminals. It is the location 
where people come for general inquiries about the community college and where students register 
for programs and courses. The admissions clerk is required to do the work that is involved here 
whenever the registration clerks are away or when there are two or three people waiting to be 
helped. In order to do this, the admissions clerk has to monitor constantly the activities at this front 
counter or desk. There is a problem however in doing this as is described by the admissions clerk: 


Olivia: I do a lot of coverage. Covering the front desk [registration]. So I have to be able to see the front 
at all times and they are getting me a mirror. 


I can't see the registration desk from my current office so the manager has agreed to install a 
mirror so that I can see the front desk area. 


So whenever there is a lineup, I'm required to go up to help... 
Jake: You have to stop what you're doing here... 


Olivia: Yeah, which is... I don't mind doing registration but it's hard when you're going back and forth 
from this job to that job because the two are completely separate... admissions and registration. 


At present, the admissions clerk can not see if there is a line up in order to go and work there. The 
current location of her desk does not give her a direct line of sight to the front desk. To resolve this 
problem, her manager, the registrar, will install a mirror that will allow the admissions clerk to see 
the “front desk area”. The admissions clerk will then be able to see, for instance, if there is a line up. 
If there is a lineup, she has to stop doing her current work and go and do work at the front desk. 


There are a number of problems in this arrangement of doing someone else’s work. First, 
there is the requirement of constantly monitoring the location to see if the admissions clerk should 
go there. Deciding when to go can be difficult. For instance, does the admissions clerk go to the front 
desk when there is one person waiting, two, three, etc. The current instruction to the admissions 
clerk is that she has to go to the front desk when there are three people waiting in line. This involves 
monitoring the number of people in the lineup. 


In order to go and work at the front registration counter, the admissions clerk has to stop 
her own work. Since this work involves processing student applications these documents are then 
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delayed. Management’s organization of this work process delays one (the student applications) in 
order to speed up another (registration) for students. The admissions clerk’s work in processing 
student applications is thus considered subordinate to registering students (ie., taking their money 
to enrol ina program and its courses). “Covering” the work of other employees is a consequence of 
management not providing enough employees to do that work. 


The admissions clerk also mentions that doing these two different kinds of work is hard. 
This is because there is a disjuncture between doing them. For example, the part of the Colleague 
computer network that is used at the front desk requires the employee to remember and use a 
different set of commands and screens from those that the admissions clerk uses in the application 
process. The admissions clerk has to rethink and focus on how to enter the student’s information to 
the Colleague network in order to register a student. Once her backup work is completed she has to 
refocus on the different work of the application process. 


Doing the work of the employees at the front registration counter or desk is only part of the 
“coverage” for the admissions clerk. The other backup work concerns the institutions switchboard. 


4.2.3 No Employee Coverage for the Main Campus Switchboard 


One final part of doing “coverage” or backup work for the admissions clerk is the main 
campus switchboard. The switchboard is a computerized work area where its operator replies or 
forwards all incoming telephone calls to appropriate departments or personnel for the entire 
institution. Problems with changes to the switchboard were mentioned in chapter three. The 
switchboard is reached by telephoning its advertised number. Many students phone this number 
and are directed by an employee, usually referred to as the switchboard operator, to the appropriate 
person or department. 


The reason that the coverage of the switchboard arose is because senior management had 
laid off support employees. A consequence of this was that there was no one now to back up the 
support employee on the switchboard when that worker would take a break or go for lunch. The 
admissions clerk, Olivia, stated that the person who was now the backup to the switchboard 
employee was the campus administrative officer, Tina. One task of the camps administrative officer, 
who is also in the same union as the other support employees, is to allocate the support employees 
so that the work is accomplished based on a priority. For instance, the switchboard work is 
considered generally a priority over some other support work. Tina fills in to do this work when the 
switchboard operator goes on breaks. The other person who had been instructed to cover the 
switchboard work by the registrar, when Tina was not able to, was Olivia. 


A problem was created for Olivia when the matter of Tina’s three week holiday was 
discussed. Olivia stated that the registrar had asked Tina about the switchboard coverage, meaning 
who would be the backup employee when Tina was on holidays. Tina had replied that there would 
be no switchboard backup coverage. Incoming calls would go to voicemail so that the caller can 
leave a message. 
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As this situation was being considered, Olivia's reply to Tina was that if they made her 
switchboard backup, she would grieve this (launch a union grievance). Her reason for launching this 
grievance would be that she was already a registration clerk backup for lunch coverage so she could 
not do switchboard coverage at the same time. A further reason for her concern about being made 
the backup employee to the switchboard was that the switchboard computers and work area were 
being moved right beside her. Olivia was worried that she would simply be told to do that work 
since she was in such close proximity to it anyway. 


Throughout this discussion there was never a mention of what the impact on students 
would be by taking away the admissions clerk from the student application process. What was clear 
was that students applying for programs were considered a lower priority than some of the other 
work in the registration area, be it registration or switchboard work. The admissions clerk was put 
in a situation where she had to advocate to be able to continue to do her work in a timely and 
efficient manner. Being able to do this work uninterrupted would contribute to the counting of 
students in programs and for the institution. 


The work of coverage or being a backup employee to someone else’s work is a small part of 
the work that the admissions clerk does but it is irritating. It is irritating because management does 
not provide an adequate number of employees to do the work that is necessary and in a timely 
manner that involves students and their counting. As well as the issue of coverage, there is also the 
problem of having to do extra work. 


4.3 The Problem of Extra Work 


Over time an employee’s work changes, especially with the rise of digital hardware and 
software. There are different ways that this may come about. This section will describe some of the 
problems an admissions clerk encounters concerning extra work. 


The first item considered will be how the work of the admissions clerk was increased. What 
is examined is how this extra work came about. Some extra work is undertaken that will help an 
employee do their work. This is revealed in the student assessments that the admissions clerk 
retains in order to assist students with their inquiries about them. From there, a description of 
volunteering to do extra work during the summer will be presented and the admissions clerk regret 
in doing this. Lastly, an event will be described where the admissions clerk says no to extra work. 


The impact of doing extra work or not doing it is reflected on the counting of students in 
programs. That is, the point here is that doing extra work might well delay the current work being 
done and contribute to delaying the counting of students in programs. 


4.3.1 How Management Increased the Admissions Clerk’s Work 


How does management get an employee to do more work without complaining about it? 
One way that this is accomplished is revealed in how the work of the admissions clerk increased 
over the years. 
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The admissions clerk relates that the current work is more than she did when she was first 
hired. As Olivia states: “J do a lot more now than when I started”. One example that she provides is 
this: “J wasn't in charge of downloading applications when I started’. Her work did not include 
transferring online student applications to the Colleague computer network but now it does. The 
extra work, in this instance, followed the textual process. That is, her work with student 
applications, as documents, was extended to include “downloading” or transferring them. 


When I asked her how this came about she replied briefly as follows: 


Olivia: Well, it was, usually like,"Hey Olivia, how's your workload? How's your workload?" And then, 
slowly, it just added, added and then. Now, I'm to the point where I don't do anything new. 


Her work, referred to as her “workload” or the amount of work being done, increased due to 
management’s persistent questioning of her to consent to do more. The technique that management 
used to increase the admissions clerk workload includes the following. It begins with a question to 
the subordinate about their general workload. It does not start with a directive to do more work. 
Rather, the question invites a response from the employee who has now been placed ina 
predicament with the manager. The assumed correct response by the manager is that the employee 
is willing to undertake a bit more work having been asked to do so. The employee assumes that the 
manager wants more work done by the employee. In order to please the manager the employee 
agrees to add new work. This is a management driven consent cycle. For example, the admissions 
clerk relates that she was asked repeatedly about her workload. This cycle is then pushed onto the 
employee incrementally and repeatedly thereby creating a historical cycle of consensual agreement 
to do extra work. 


Having the employee consent to do extra work avoids complaints. This is much preferred to 
imposing directives to do extra work. Gradually, the employee’s consent, “cooperation”, reaches the 
point where they are no longer willing to add new work. The end point of cooperating with 
management has been reached. Management’s technique was used successfully for a period of time 
until the employee, the admissions clerk, became assertive to say no. 


4.3.2 Keeping Assessments to Help Students 


One part of doing extra work involves keeping documents that the admissions clerk is able 
to use to answer questions by students. These texts include assessments that students have 
undertaken usually a requirement for being admitted into a program. No one asked her to do this 
work of keeping these documents. This is voluntary extra work that would help her assist students. 
She describes this in the following way: 


Olivia: Any kind of assessment [career and college preparation results and Canadian Aptitude Test 
assessments] I have kept since I started working here which has come in handy because students will 
come years later saying they did this and I can actually go look to see if they did or they didn't. 


Jake: So that was never done before? 
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Olivia: No. I keep it up to two years and then I get rid of it because assessments are only good for two 
years. 


The extra work involved is that of keeping the student assessment documents, filing them, 
and deleting them after they have expired. These documents allow her to answer student questions 
concerning whether they have completed them. It allows students to take the next step quickly in 
the application process to a program. 


Having some familiarity with the documents of student assessments, the admissions clerk 
agreed to do the extra work of students taking these aptitude tests and regretted it. 


4.3.3 The Regret of Taking on Extra Work during the Summer 


For one summer, the admissions clerk agreed to do the extra work of students who would 
take an assessment test. The assessment test referred to is generally called the CAT (Canadian 
aptitude test) assessment. How a person does on this assessment is taken as a high-school grade 
level proficiency, usually in English and math. The kind of extra work that was involved for the 
admissions clerk included the following. 


It involved telephone conversations to arrange a time for a student to take the assessment or 
a rebooking for missed appointments. The admissions clerk had to book a room, make sure that it 
was suitable and monitor the student taking the assessment. Afterwards she had to take the 
document and forward it to the learning specialist to interpret the assessment. While this was not 
much of a problem for one student a day this was not the case for the entire summer. The extra 
work became a problem toward the end of the summer when her day was practically filled with 
students who were anxious to complete their assessment in order to get accepted into their 
program. Olivia described this as: "Then it got so crazy. I said, ‘Never doing that again.’ I shouldn't 
have done it in the first place." The work involved was too much. It included keeping track of about 
three or four students in the morning and three or four in the afternoon. Consequently, she decided 
that she would never do that work again and regretted taking it on in the first place. 


The problem was that it interfered with her main work of processing student applications. 
The extra work of student assessments delayed her work. She never did this work again. In the 
following year, management hired someone to do that work for the summer. The summer after that 
the library undertook this work. The good part here is that management recognized the volume of 
work involved in a concentrated period of time for the admissions clerk and so sought to resolve it. 


Another problem that the admissions clerk had to contend with was that of being tasked 
with extra work. The following event describes the admissions clerk refusing to do extra work. 


4.3.4 Saying No to Extra Work 
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It is never easy to refuse to do extra work when your boss asks you to do it given the 
uncertainty that may follow. Here is a situation where the admissions clerk has done just that. The 
point made here is that by refusing to do this extra work the support employee does not take on the 
additional stress that this would create in doing the routine work. The issue of this extra work arose 
as an organizational problem which the manager wanted the admissions clerk to undertake. 


The organizational question arose as to who would keep student applications after the 
existing admissions officer at the main campus became the new education advisor and there was no 
one yet to take her place given that management and the support staff union were in negotiations 
that would eventually result in a support employee getting that job at the western campus. 


Management, through the admissions clerk’s boss, the registrar, wanted Olivia, as support 
clerk, to “house” (keep and file) all the student applications that normally go to Julie, the previous 
admissions officer. Olivia pointed out that this would mean having all those student application 
documents at her desk. The consequence of this would be that she would then get all the inquiries 
for those student applications, such as all the emails and voicemails. According to Olivia, there 
would be “hundreds that go with that’. Olivia informed her manager that this was not going to 
happen. After she said no to this extra work, the manager never gave any of the support employees 
in the registration area an answer on what would happen to these student applications. There was a 
wall of silence. 


Eventually, Olivia said that Tina (the campus administrative officer and responsible for 
coordinating the work of the support employees in the registrar’s area) agreed to keep them in her 
office right now. Olivia describes what was happening to these student applications: 


Olivia: These applications are now sitting in Tina’s office. They contain criminal records checks, and 
next year's applications. She doesn't know what to do with them. There are applications that need to 
be signed off by coordinators so that students can be informed about their acceptance into a program. 
They are simply sitting in her office. 


These student applications have been placed in a campus administrator’s office. This employee has 
nothing to do with admitting students. The documents cannot be “signed off” by this employee so 
that the students cannot be sent their letters of acceptance. Management has created an 
organizational delay in the processing of student applications. The students are not present to 
observe this delay to their documents but would no doubt be outraged if they knew that this was 
occurring. There would not be much difference in the processing of these texts if they were with the 
admissions clerk. The admissions clerk also could not sign off on these applications and send out 
acceptance letters. 


The admissions clerks refusal to take on this extra work meant that she did not have to deal 
with the stress that this extra work would have created. The extra work included not only retaining 
the documents but all the inquiries by students that would surely follow about the status of their 
application. This would have created a considerable delay on her existing work. A support employee 
has to be strong willed enough to refuse to do extra work in order to do the existing work well. 
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Lastly, this kind of an organizationally created delay in processing student application 
documents also delayed these students from registering and being counted in their program. 
Sorting out organizational work took a higher priority over the efficient processing of student 
applications. 


While extra work was a major concern for the admissions clerk, so was receiving staff or 
employee training. This is considered next. 


4.4 The Lack of Staff Training 


One frustrating experience for the admissions clerk was the insufficient training received in 
order to do her work efficiently. The point to be made here is that the manager is generally 
uninterested in providing adequate staff training for the admissions clerk. This will be described in 
two activities here. The first activity will be the insufficient training provided in order to use the 
new scanner that would speed up the processing of student applications. The second action will 
describe the lack of training to resolve campus to campus work processes. Both of these highlight 
the manager’s indifference to providing staff training. 


4.4.1 Insufficient Training on a New Document Scanner 


A problem in the transition from paper documents to digitally based work concerns the 
training necessary to use new hardware and software. When an employee is not properly trained to 
use this new equipment it slows down the processing of texts. The point presented here is that the 
delay in training required by an employee to use new digital equipment slows down the processing 
of student applications. 


An attempt to train the admissions clerk on the new document scanner is described below. 
One part of the description requires some clarification. This is the reference to “they”, which refers 
to management. Essentially, management, including the immediate manager of a support employee, 
has to approve all training. The admissions clerk describes her insufficient training as follows: 


Olivia: I'm supposed to get trained on the new scanning system but the scanner drive [the software 
that makes it usable] wasn't set up on my computer. The scanner program wasn't set up on my 
computer. So, they called Claire to come in to train me because she used to do the scanning in the back 


office. 


Claire came to train me and we just sat there. I didn't have anything ready for her so we pretty 
much sat there trying to teach me... It’s hard to teach me without being able to show somebody. We 
really didn’t get much accomplished though. She's coming back once it's ready but I have a pile of 
documents that I need to scan for Maxine and they're just sitting on my desk. I can't do anything with 
them, so... Pretty frustrating. 


The description by the admissions clerk reveals that her work is dependent on the IT computer 
technicians to install the scanner drivers. Thereafter, she has to learn how to use the software to 
take advantage of its features so that she is able to then scan documents that need to be sent to the 
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admissions officer at the western campus. In the meantime, however, the admissions clerk is 
frustrated because she is unable to do this and the documents to be sent are on hold. This delays the 
efficient processing of these student applications to the admissions officers. 


No future training days were mentioned to her. Management did not seem to be in a hurry to 
provide that training. A further illustration of the low importance that management placed on 
training support employees concerns the necessary work for the student application process in the 
institutions education circuit. 


4.4.2 Indifference to Training Support Employees 


Management does not seem to have much concern for training employees to do their routine 
work. The following activity describes the indifference that a manager, the registrar, has toward 
ensuring that the everyday work of the student application process between two campuses 
operates smoothly. The admissions clerk, Olivia, describes this non-event training below. 


Olivia starts by stating that the registrar had Maxine, the new admissions officer from the 
western campus, come to the main campus for two days of training to sort out how the student 
application process would work between the two campuses. Maxine was new to the work of being 
an admissions officer and working with a centralized admissions clerk. The reason for this training 
was Management’s attempt to make the relation between the western campus and the main campus 
function concerning the work and document process of student applications. 


According to Olivia there were to be two days of training. She was not informed about the 
training of the first day. Olivia relates what happened with management for training on the second 
day. 


Olivia: On the second day we [which included the admissions officer and their boss] were supposed to 
meet at two o'clock before Maxine went back to the western campus. The registrar didn't show up until 
3:30 pm. So we sat. 


Jake: Do you know why? 


Olivia: She was in a meeting with the vice president of education and student services. We sat upstairs 
in the room for 45 minutes and then called it quits. 


Jake: Right. 


Olivia: And then she came in at 3:30 [in the work area] and said, “Sorry”: She got held up at a meeting. 
She could have said something but all the unanswered ... nothing got answered. She said, “Well, I 
assume you guys worked everything out." So it’s pretty much left like that. 


The managers considered their activity more important than the planned two day training of the 
support employees, which the registrar would have approved. As well, as the admissions clerk 
revealed, there was no call to them concerning the registrar not attending this meeting. Since the 
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registrar has decision making authority about the work of the student application process, no such 
direction was provided to subordinate employees. 


The manager used an interesting technique directed at the admissions clerk concerning the 
meeting. She stated to the admissions clerk that those at the meeting had “worked everything out”. 
This is amanagement technique that creates or maintains a social class “shield of repressive 
indifference” which involves management silencing any unresolved work problems of subordinates. 
A manager that uses this technique, as in the preceding illustration, intends and conveys the 
following aspects of employee work. 


Initially, the phrase, “worked everything out”, in this context, has the manager abdicate any 
responsibility for making decisions about work that only the manager can make. In other words, the 
employees were waiting to see what decisions the registrar would make regarding who is 
responsible for which work or how it would be accomplished. Without such decisions the 
employees were no better off than before the meeting. As such, none of the existing campus to 
campus problems concerning documents were resolved. The manager, however, stated the contrary, 
that indeed all the problems had been resolved. There was complete disinterest by the manager of 
the problems that the employees have to contend with. No questions were asked by the manager 
concerning how or what the employees discussed. The final part of this conveyance was that the 
training is essentially over because “it”, presumably the campus to campus work problems, had been 
sorted out and nothing further needed to be done in this regard, such as, no further meetings were 
required. The manager was declaring that the employee training was essentially over since all the 
problems were successfully worked out. The employees had been silenced to work with the 
problems as they were since the manager was no longer interested in them. 


The result of this shield of repressive indifference was that the manager told the 
subordinates that she was no longer interested in these work problems because the employees had 
resolved them. The manager stayed out of the campus to campus problems while the employees 
were expected to accept or work with them. This management technique maintained the class 
separation with employees. The manager never had a real interest in the actual work process of the 
employees. The managers preference was to supervise these employees from a cover of 
indifference. 


A reflection of this defense of indifference is that management is also uninterested in 
students, their applications and their counting in programs. Management never expressed concern 
about any aspects pertaining to students. 


A lack of proper staff training created frustration for the admissions clerk. Added to this was 
that management created stress in the work of the admissions clerk. 


4.5 Management Created Stress of the Admissions Clerk 


The frustrations experienced by the admissions clerk were compounded by management in 
a number of ways that added to the admissions clerk’s existing level of stress. The concept of 
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“stress” is used here to express an organizational social relation between management and 
employees. It refers to management requiring an employee to do more work than is possible within 
the specified hours of paid work. Management’s creation of stress and the employees attempt, 
specifically the admissions clerk, will be revealed in a number of events. A general consequence of 
this is a delay in processing student applications to be admitted into programs. Some of the ways 
that stress was created for the admissions clerk include the following. 


Early on in her work, it will be shown that Olivia, the admissions clerk, experienced 
considerable stress. What will be described is the continuing refusal of her boss to ease this stress. 
Even Olivia’s solution of “flex” (flexible) time was denied. Adding to her stress was vacation time. 
Here it will be shown that management’s employee layoffs contributed to her stress upon her return 
from vacation. Further, forced overtime by her boss, the registrar, will be presented as adding to her 
stress at work. The last item regarding management’s creation of stress for the admissions clerk will 
be how it changed her from being a conscientious worker to one who now no longer cared about 
her work. 


An early effort of the admissions clerk to address her work stress with her manager begins 
this presentation. 


4.5.1 Denial of “Flex” Time to Deal with Stress 


The admissions clerk had a very difficult time in dealing with the application errors by other 
support employees at other campuses. She repeatedly mentioned this stressful situation to her boss, 
the registrar, but no assistance or remedy was provided. The registrar left her with the impression 
that this stress was just part of the conditions of work and that there was no way to avoid it. Here is 
how the admissions clerk describes her stress and what she attempted to do about it. 


Olivia: Ah, um, I would get really stressed out. There've been days where I would just go outside and 
start crying or something and then go into the registrar's office. 


The extra work that she had to do to correct the mistakes of other employees created sever stress 
for her to the point of crying. She would then go to her boss, the registrar, to tell her what was going 
on and to see if she would do anything to help her. The admissions clerk realized that the registrar 
was not doing anything to relieve her work stress. So she took the initiative and approached the 
registrar with one way to deal with her stress through “flex” (flexible work) time. She describes 
what happened. 


Olivia: I asked for flex time months ago. 
Jake: Yes. 


Olivia: ‘Cause if, I figure, okay, if 1 work a little bit longer every day, I can get the work done and then I 
get one day off. 


Jake: Right. 
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Olivia: Then it wouldn't be such a stressful week. She, Helen,”No, no. That's not going to work. No, sorry. 
No, no.” 


The admissions clerk’s request to solve her stress at work was denied by the registrar. Other 
employees have flex time when they have to work evenings and are then allowed to take those extra 
hours off from day work. The registrar was clearly not going to let the admissions clerk use flex time 
to have a day off from work in order to reduce stress. The registrar did not have any positive 
alternatives for the admissions clerk’s stress and consequently that would be the way that work 
would be done. 


The burden of stress remained with the admissions clerk who had clearly become very 
unhappy about her conditions of work. Taking vacations did not improve her stress at work. 


4.5.2 The Work Perils of Taking a Vacation 


When the admissions clerk takes a vacation someone usually does her work. The problem 
that the admissions clerk came to realize was that even though she had left her work in good order 
prior to her vacation, this was not the case upon her return. The backup support employee, when 
there was one, did not perform the work as conscientiously as she did, which added to her stressful 
working conditions. When no one did the work, it just piled up. The vacation time of the admissions 
clerk is used to illustrate the point that her work is not considered important enough by 
management to ensure its proper and efficient undertaking for the benefit of students. 


The admissions clerk describes her vacation situation in the following manner. 
Jake: When you're away, who does what you do? 


Olivia: Right now, nobody. My backup is the part-time registration clerk. It used to be Linda but she 
was bumped by Simone. Simone hasn't been trained yet so Linda’s coming in when I'm not here. 


Jake: So when you're gone, the place, shuts down. 
Olivia: Exactly. It sucks. 
Jake: Because... 


Olivia: There is a lot of little things to do every day and we're not doing them. When I get coverage 
[someone else doing her job] a lot of things get missed, misfiled, misplaced... Not inputted correctly. 
So,... It's a lot of cleanup when I get back, I guess, depending how long I'm gone for. Usually I'm never 
gone for more than a week, for holidays, so.... 


Without anyone doing the work of the admissions clerk during her vacation, the student 
applications stopped circulating to and from the admissions officers and to the students. This 
created an organizational delay for students. This was somewhat similar to a backup employee 
doing this work but who may be unfamiliar with it and does it less conscientiously. The problems 
created by the backup employee have to be corrected by the admissions clerk upon her return from 
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vacation. These corrections would take time away from the existing routine of processing student 
applications. 


Management did not seem interested in providing a competent temporary backup 
replacement or care about the timely and efficient manner for processing student applications. 
Senior management was laying off employees so there was no chance that the admissions clerk 
would ever get a competent backup employee. Essentially, the admissions clerk had to contend with 
the stressful work environment as it existed. Another condition of work that added to the stress of 
the admissions clerk was that of mandatory overtime without pay. 


4.5.3 Management’s Mandatory Overtime: An Abuse of Authority 


Given the already stressful conditions of work, the registrar added mandatory overtime. 
This overtime was in regard to staff meetings that were scheduled to go beyond paid work time. The 
registrar used her position with the admissions clerk and other hourly paid support staff to do this. 
The admissions clerk describes how this mandatory overtime occurred. 


Olivia: We were getting nothing. What we were... We had meetings till... I'm off.at four. Helen [the 
registrar and her manager boss] would schedule them until 4:30, 4:45. And the one time it was like 10 
after four, and I was like, “Sorry I'm leaving” and she's like, “Well, we're scheduled till 4:30, you, you 
should stay”. And I was so angry. 


Jake: Right. 


Olivia: I came in next day. Tina’s like, “Come in at 8:30. It's fine, it's fine” I was like, “You know, 
whatever”. I came in at eight o'clock, like I work 8 to 4. 


The registrar had been calling meetings to address various work problems but none of them were 
being resolved. The admissions clerk stated that she and the other employees “were getting nothing” 
from these departmental staff meetings. In fact, the registrar increased the problem by scheduling 
meetings that went beyond the work time of these employees, 4 pm, forcing them into mandatory 
overtime with no extra pay. The overtime usually consisted of half an hour to forty-five minutes. 


At one meeting, the admissions clerk got up to leave at ten minutes after four but was 
directed to stay because the meeting was scheduled to 4:30. The person who scheduled the 
meetings was, of course, the registrar. The registrar used her authority to require the subordinate 
employees to stay after work hours. She abused her authority to do this to these employees. The 
campus administrator, not the registrar, stated that the admissions clerk could come in half an hour 
later in the morning to make up for this overtime. The registrar simply assumed that the support 
employees would accede to the extra time without discussing this with them beforehand. The 
mandatory overtime of these scheduled meetings increased the stress level of the admissions clerk 
and others. 


One major consequence of working in this stressful environment was that it changed the 
stance of the admissions clerk to her work. 
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4.5.4 A Management Created Employee Who No Longer Cares about Work 


Given these stressful working conditions, about which management did nothing, a major 
change came about in the work of the admissions clerk. Management had changed her from a 
conscientious, efficient worker to one who now no longer cared about her work. This point is 
reflected in her current view about what she has learned from management about doing her work 
at this institution. She describes what she has learned. 


Olivia: I've learned to just... uh, I don't care. If my desk has 1,000 papers on it, I don't care. Like I would 
stress out about it, like this needs to get done, can someone help me. I don't care. 


Tina is taking on a lot that isn't her job and she’s feeling it. She's feeling pressure. Because 
everything that I refuse to do she's taking, like, she'll do it and then... 


Jake: Right... 
Olivia: So that's what I've learned, just not... You can't let it bother you too much. 


What the admissions clerk has learned was how to cope with the stress that management refused to 
alleviate. Management did not care about the increasing work that was impossible for the 
admissions clerk to complete correctly. The admissions clerk had come to realize that since the 
manager did not seem to care about the work of the institution that she would in turn adopt the 
same approach. The admissions clerk left documents on her desk after work time was over and 
started to refuse to do more work that the campus office administrator Tina decided to do. This 
increased the pressure on the work of the campus office administrator. 


The admissions clerk was forced into using the only means left to her to reduce her stress 
besides quitting. She had to change from being conscientious about her work to that of no longer 
worrying about its proper and timely completion. Interestingly enough, in either work situation, 
during her stressful time and when she left unprocessed documents on her desk, her manager also 
did not care what she did or did not do. 


Management’s creation of stress for the admissions clerk and other employees had the 
effect of slowing down the processing of student applications and their subsequent counting for 
programs. None of these working conditions that created such stress were ever resolved at that 
time. Stress was not the only issue that the admissions clerk encountered in doing her routine work. 
Management created other problems for the admissions clerk inside and outside the registrars 
department. 


4.6 Management Created Problems for the Work of the Admissions Clerk 


What is presented here are management's organizational changes that had a detrimental 
impact on the work of the admissions clerk. The point made here is that these organizational 
changes slowed her work with students and this, in turn, delayed their counting. 
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The first organizational change considered will be that of moving an admissions officers job 
from the main campus to the western campus. This increased the work of the admissions clerk and 
made it more difficult for some students to see this admissions officer. The remaining problems will 
all be about computers. This will include management buying software to make the admissions 
clerks work more efficient but not providing the necessary training in order for her to use it. Next 
will be laying off of the registrar departments computer expert which brought the immediate fixing 
of the admissions clerks computer problems to a significant decline thus temporarily stalling her 
work. Lastly, what will be described is the problems of the admissions clerk referring computer 
problems to the Helpdesk in the IT department. The changes in the IT department in chapter 3 will 
be shown to have a detrimental impact on the work of the admissions clerk and the processing of 
the student applications. 


To begin, the admissions clerk describes an organizational change that will make it more 
difficult for students to see an admissions officer. 


4.6.1 An Organizational Change that made Referring Students to an Admissions Officer 
More Difficult 


The admissions clerk recognized that the management and union agreement to have the 
position of one of the admissions officers located at the western campus instead of the main campus 
would make the admissions process more difficult for students. Olivia describes what would happen 
to students now that the admissions officer position, previously held by Julie, would be moved to 
the western campus where Maxine would do that work. 


Olivia: Accessibility was made really difficult because we sent a lot of students to Julie’s office [an 
admissions officer who would help students as to which program and courses to take]. Julie also had 
contact with [program] coordinators, face-to-face, so now for Maxine [a new admissions officer taking 
over Julie’s job] and being located in the western campus, it's going to be harder. 


The first idea concerning the organizational change of positions that the admissions clerk 
mentioned was accessibility. In order for students to be admitted into programs, convenient access 
to the admissions officer made that process more efficient. The admissions clerk’s first 
consideration was the actual impact that this organizational change would have on students. She 
was in a position to know because she was part of the employees in the front registration counter 
area that directed a lot of students to an admissions officer whose office used to be right beside the 
counter or desk. She would no longer be able to send or simply walk them over to the previously 
shared admissions officers office where the student would come to know who the admissions 
officer was and, if not busy, would be able to talk to them right away or make an appointment. This 
would no longer be possible. Students living in the city where the main campus was located would 
now need a phone number to discuss their educational plans. For an appointment, they would have 
to travel one and a half to two hours to see the admissions officer at the western campus. 
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Since many of the programs for which the western campus admissions officer is responsible 
are located at the main campus, this employee will not be able to take students or direct them to the 
offices of program coordinators for more detailed discussions. As well, the existing admissions 
officer had numerous direct discussions with various program coordinators about changes to 
programs that could then be conveyed to students. With the new admissions officer at the western 
campus, these regular discussions would only be possible over the telephone. 


The admissions clerk revealed the detrimental impact that the moving of the admissions 
officer position to the western campus would have on students. Delays in seeing an admissions 
officer in turn creates delays for students seeking admission into programs and being counted in 
them. 


4.6.2 Management Buys Software that Sits on the Admissions Clerk’s Desk 


In order to improve the processing of texts for student applications, management bought 
new hardware and software. This computer equipment was mentioned previously as Image Now. 
The hardware and software is able to scan documents so that they can then be transferred into the 
institution’s Colleague network. It would speed up the processing of student applications so that the 
admissions clerk could get documents quicker to the admissions officers. However, this did not turn 
out to be the case. 


The admissions clerk encountered two problems with this new computer equipment. First, 
management did not have a plan for the admissions clerk to use it as soon as it was bought. The 
reason for this, and this is the second point, was that the admissions clerk needed to be taught how 
this equipment operated in relation to the existing Colleague network. That training, however, was 
not focused on the admissions clerk. 


Olivia: We've had Image Now for two years. It's been sitting at my desk. I haven't done anything with it. 
Jake: Two years? The software's been there for two years? 


Olivia: Yeah, they hired or got some guy from [the main office of the computer company] in the [United] 
States. They flew him up here for a week for training. 


Jake: Right. 
Olivia: And, he was training with Josh [the senior business analyst of the institution] .... 
Jake: Okay. 


Olivia: He's here for a week. There were so many glitches, so every time, because I was the main one, 
I'm the one that has Image Now at my desk with the scanner. There's only one scanner. And, I was 
going to be doing all that. So, every time he came to train me there is a glitch. Something wasn't 
working. So he had to go back to Josh’s office. They'd have to fix it, come back to my desk. So it was 
back and forth pretty much the whole week. Couldn't do anything. So, he trained Josh on everything. 
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Jake: Okay. 


Olivia: And then Josh was showing me how to do it. But there was glitches, problems, this and that. Josh 
is gone. [Josh resigned in December 2011]. 


We were supposed to start using Image Now. A couple of weeks before he left we were really 
trying to get it going. 


Jake: Right. 
Olivia: (laughter)... Seven months later we still haven't. 


When Josh left he tried to get Cathryn up to speed. Now she's gone. She was laid off by 
management. There is no continuity whatsoever. The registrar is trying to work with the new director 
of information computing services but nothing has happened so far. 


It's a huge mess. I don't know when we're ever going to use it. 
Jake: Yes 


Olivia: Because there's just so much going on right now to even deal with that, to even go digital, like... 
We’re having problems just managing staff: Short staffed. 


Despite the institution buying Image Now, the admissions clerk was never able to fully use it. 
Management did not care whether the admissions clerk could use it or not. It had been sitting on 
the admissions clerk’s desk for two years waiting to be utilized. Management did not plan ahead 
enough to have the admissions clerk use it as soon as it was bought. 


Further, training someone to use this new equipment was really not focused on the 
admissions clerk who would be using it. There was a hierarchy to this training which started with 
the senior business analyst of the community college. When the computer company representative 
encountered problems training the admissions clerk within the time allotted to do this, the training 
then switched entirely to the senior business analyst who was supposed to train the admissions 
clerk. The resignation of the senior business analyst and the laying off of the junior administrator in 
the registrar’s office, who had expertise in this area, ended the training for the admissions clerk. 


In light of senior management laying off employees, the admissions clerk did not know 
when she would ever be able to use this equipment. It is important to point out that after two years, 
this computer equipment would not be considered very new. Clearly, the process of buying and 
using this computer equipment for the admissions clerk was not a high priority for the managers of 
the institution. The managers never thought about how their inaction would affect the admissions 
clerk and the students who wanted to be admitted into programs. 


Not being able to use this computer equipment was part of the problem that the admissions 
clerk had with work that had to be accomplished digitally. Added to this were the difficulties that 
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the admissions clerk had in doing her work when the computer expert within the department was 
laid off. 


4.6.3 Laying off the Registrar Department’s Computer Expert 


Within the registrar’s department there was one layoff that impacted the work of the 
admissions clerk and all the support workers mentioned in this research. That layoff was the 
associate registrar, a junior manager, who was the only one left at the community college who had 
computer expertise to solve Colleague network problems. How the associate registrar’s layoff 
affected the work of the admissions clerk is described here. It will be shown that the layoff of this 
person, Cathryn, made the routine computer work of the admissions clerk and her coworkers more 
difficult. 


Olivia: Losing Cathryn [the associate registrar] was a big part of, um, our department. 

Jake: Why was that? 

Olivia: She knew everything, anything with Colleague, if there was any issue. She knew special screens, 
easier ways to do things. Since she’s been gone I found myself... like I need to ask Cathryn. Cathryn 
would be able to do this for me or just make it easier for me. I know there's a way to do this but I don't 


know how. Just little things like that. 


Jake: It’s made your job more difficult then to solve the problem especially computer problems to do 
with the application process. 


Olivia: We went to her a lot. 
Jake: Yeah... Now you have no one. What do you do? 


Olivia: Email Helen [the registrar and her boss]. All the emails go straight to Helen. Don't know how to 
do this; don't know how to do that. You never get replies, ever. You never get a reply. 


Jake: Really? 

Olivia: It's pretty bad. 

Jake: What do you do while you're waiting for a reply? 
Olivia: Uh, wait three business days and send it again. 
Jake: And then nothing, right? 

Olivia: Yeah... I started sending things high priority. 
Jake: Yes. 


Olivia: She reads them right away. You just don’t get a response. 
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Jake: Yes 


Olivia: Unless it’s something easy... like, we’re not doing that. Done. If you're waiting for an answer 
it’s... 


The loss of the only remaining computer expert for the community college was never taken 
into consideration by senior management. By losing this person, the admissions clerk was unable to 
have her immediate computer problems resolved relatively quickly, lost the ability for easier and 
hence quicker ways to accomplish specific work tasks on the Colleague network, and would be 
unable to have future assistance on any new problems or be taught newly added software. The 
admissions clerk and other support employees depended on her knowledge and practical abilities 
to help them undertake work. That was now gone and would slow down the work process. 


The slowing down of the admissions clerk’s work was revealed in her emails to her boss, the 
registrar. She was now not able to do certain things on the network and so she emailed the registrar 
to ask how to do them. Even after repeating her request for assistance with high priority the 
registrar never replied to any of these requests. In effect, the registrar created a wall of silence by 
not replying or addressing any of the admissions clerk’s work requests. 


Managing by creating a wall of silence was deleterious to the work of the admissions clerk. It 
included the failure to acknowledge the request that work problems existed for a subordinate. By 
not acknowledging any problems, no attempt to resolve them was necessary. This might be referred 
to as managing by avoidance of a subordinate’s job problems. Lastly, the admissions clerk was 
forced to carry on not knowing how to do certain tasks of her job. Essentially, the job problems 
stayed with the admissions clerk to make her work frustrating. The registrar’s wall of silence 
contributed to a negative work environment for the admissions clerk by stalling specific tasks of 
how to do her work (and the work of any other employees who might be in a similar work situation, 
such as the admissions officers and the registration clerks). 


By not resolving the admissions clerk’s work problems the registrar also slowed down the 
student application process. When the admissions clerk was unable to perform certain tasks of her 
work this delayed the processing of student applications and their counting for programs. There 
was a Clear lack of concern for both of these by management. 


In addition to not having the departments computer expert on the Colleague network to 
help her, the admissions clerk did not get prompt resolutions to computer problems from the IT 
departments Helpdesk. The previous chapter provided an understanding of why there were delays 
by the computer technicians when computer problems were sent to the Helpdesk. The problems 
with the Helpdesk were detrimental to the work of the admissions clerk as will be pointed out next. 


4.6.4 The Admissions Clerk’s Work is Delayed by the Helpdesk 


The admissions clerk was aware that the IT department was undergoing changes. Here | 
present how the admissions clerk experiences what happens to her computer problems that are 
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sent to the IT Helpdesk and how it impacted her work. From the stance of the admissions clerk, the 
reorganization of the IT department delayed her work of processing student applications. 


Like other support employees, the admissions clerk sent computer problems to the 
Helpdesk. She describes her work experience with the Helpdesk. 


Olivia: Any problem we have has to get logged in with the Helpdesk. So we have Helpdesk calls that just 
sit there and sit there and never get answered. 


Her experience with the Helpdesk was that it was really no help at all. After sending a computer 
problem to the Helpdesk there was never an answer. Her computer problems and those of her 
coworkers on the same computer network were never responded to. 


The kinds of computer problems that needed to be fixed promptly included these. One 
problem was not being able to print out letters that were to be sent to students, for instance, letters 
telling students that they had been accepted into their program and letters telling students that 
their applications were incomplete. Another problem was with the new web UI [user interface]. 
Olivia was unable to download applications from the new web UI. 


There are significant problems when the admissions clerk and coworkers are not able to use 
the Colleague computer network. One example concerns a stall in downloading student 
applications. 


Olivia: When we had Colleague go down for two days, uhm, we were all using web UI. We couldn't 
download the applications. About 15 of them sat there for three days before we could actually 
download. 


What the admissions clerk is referring to here was that these student applications had to remain 
online on the website and could not be transferred to the Colleague network. This delayed the 
application of 15 students for three days. The delayed applications of 15 potential students for a 
small community college is a significant number. A delay in student applications would also delay 
them being counted as applying for their programs. 


Conclusion 


The work of the admissions clerk within the institutions education circuit was examined in 
this chapter. There was a general interweaving of the admissions clerk striving to meet the interests 
of the students in the application process with management virtually uninterested in resolving 
many of the admissions clerk’s work problems. Management’s strategies of silence to the 
admissions clerk’s request to resolve problems, for computer training, the elimination of 
departmental computer expertise, delays in computer repairs from the IT department, and so on, 
delayed the processing of student applications. Management did not care about improving the work 
of the admissions clerk that would benefit students. This general argument was supported in a 
number of ways. 
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The routine work of the admissions clerk served the main purpose of helping students get 
through the application process and respond to them as accurately and efficiently as possible before 
filing their application. Despite the admissions clerk’s complaints of some problems in this 
centralized work process, management never sought to resolve them. Consequently, such aspects as 
routine errors of student information were still entered into the institutions Colleague computer 
network. The admissions clerk was simply left to accept the delays and inaccuracies of the routine 
work as it existed in the student application process. 


Another part of the admissions clerks duties was to provide coverage for the front 
registration counter or desk when there was a line up. The admissions clerk’s work was already 
considered to be the worst job in the institution to which was added being a backup to the front 
registration counter or desk. As a backup employee, the admissions clerk had to monitor constantly 
the activity at this counter. Working at the front counter meant interrupting existing work with 
documents and then returning to it. This delayed the processing of these student applications in 
favour of people and students who were there to register or make general inquiries. Providing 
coverage raised the question of extra work. Management’s persistence on the admissions clerk’s 
workload increased until finally she refused to undertake more work. 


A good part of the admissions clerk’s problems at work could have been addressed by 
management by improving training, especially related to the use of new computer equipment and 
software. This would have increased the efficiency of the application process for students instead of 
delaying it. 


Not only was staff training a problem for the admissions clerk, there were two other 
problem areas. They consisted of management specifically creating stress in the work of the 
admissions clerk and the more general problems within the registrars department and the IT 
department. What created stress in the work of the admissions clerk was the registrar’s refusal to 
do anything about the heavy workload. Indeed, the manager contributed to more stress at work, 
such as mandatory overtime. A consequence of increasing stress at work created an employee who 
no longer cared about that work since the manager did not appear to care either. This delayed the 
processing of student applications. The impediment in processing student applications was 
compounded by management laying off the department’s computer expert, a junior manager, which 
meant delays in computer repairs and elimination of quicker ways to do computer work. Sending 
computer repair requests to the IT Helpdesk proved fruitless in resolving them and delayed the 
student applications being processed for programs and to be counted. 


The admissions clerk held the interests of students as the prime motivator for doing the 
work of student applications. Over time, management discouraged this stance toward work to such 
a degree that the admissions clerks only recourse was to no longer care about that work, short of 
quitting. Management’s lack of concern in processing student applications was deliberately 
transferred to the work of the admissions clerk. The routine delays of student applications had now 
become institutionalized as did their counting in programs. 
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As mentioned, the main work of the admissions clerk involved sending and receiving 
student applications to admissions officers. The work of the admissions officers is the next step in 
the institutions education circuit and is considered next. 
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Chapter 5 - Admitting Students into Programs 


Once the admissions clerk has placed the various documents relating to a student’s 
application in one of the two admissions officers file folders, they then take the documents and 
begin their work with them. Their work is the next step in the institutions education circuit. The 
institutional view of the work that the admissions officers do is something like the following. The 
admissions officers ensure that the student application and additional support documents are 
collated. They compare these documents with the admission requirements of the program to which 
the student is applying. They note whether the student application is complete or incomplete with 
specific documents missing. Completed applications are passed on to the appropriate program 
coordinator to sign off on the status of the student application such as, acceptance, taking a 
course(s) to upgrade to that which the program requires, or rejection. The program coordinator 
returns the student application to the admissions officer with that status. The admissions officer 
then writes a letter to the student informing them of this status and returns the entire student 
application file to the admissions clerk to send out each letter and to store that file. 


This institutionalized and idealized view misses the social relations among the admissions 
officers, students, program coordinators and instructors, and managers. It also obscures the 
institutional coordination of the student application documents and the actual work involved with 
them. Indeed, this institutional view tells us very little about how the actual work of an admissions 
officer is undertaken. The purpose of this chapter is to reveal the social organization pertaining to 
the work of the admissions officers within this institution. The focus is on the actual work of the 
admissions officers with students. This involves how the student applications coordinate the work 
activities of the admissions officers and other employees as well as the registrar and manager. What 
will be argued is that the work of the admissions officers concerns organizational processes to 
match completed individual student applications with the prerequisites of programs which are 
constrained institutionally and that delay their work for students and their counting as applications 
and registrations in programs. This general argument will be supported in the following ways. 


The first three parts of this chapter will focus on the admissions officers text-mediated 
work of student applications. This will start with the point that admissions officers have to 
coordinate the contradiction between the formally stated and required program and course 
prerequisites which are waived routinely by some program coordinators and instructors. The 
admissions officers are put in the position of having to implement the acceptance of students that 
do not fulfill admission requirements so that programs and courses obtain more students. The next 
point will be how admissions officers help students with their student applications, including 
supporting and institutional documents. Their work assists potential students by explaining the 
various documents and informing them how to complete them so that they meet the requirements 
(unless these are waived) to be accepted into their program. The third point will highlight the kind 
of text-mediated work that admissions officers do on the “status” of a student’s application. Once 
the admissions officer has a completed student application, referred to as a general text, containing 
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its supporting documents, it is forwarded to the program coordinator and instructor for an 
evaluation and decision concerning acceptance, conditional acceptance or rejection. The same 
student application takes on a different role with the program coordinator and instructor that is 
considered here. The program coordinator’s and instructor’s decision, along with the student 
application, are sent back to the admissions officers who in turn informs the student of it by mail 
through the work of the admissions clerk. The student’s acceptance is also counted by the program 
and adds to its application numbers. 


While the work of the admissions officers concerns the efficient processing of student 
applications and informing students of their status, this is not the case with management of the 
institution, especially the registrar and manager of their work. Part of this will be revealed in the 
fourth point where management created a delay in approving the main campus timetable for 
students. How this delay occurred is described here. The next point will show that management 
approved staff training was inadequate for the admissions officers. The lack of the kind of training 
needed, especially that pertaining to the computer network, was of little concern to management. 
Unable to resolve their own computer problems made the admissions officers dependent on their 
manager to have them repaired. These were routinely delayed which delayed the admissions 
officers work for students. The seventh point describes some of the oppressive working conditions 
created by the registrar and manager. These conditions, such as not addressing the admissions 
officers work questions and resolving them, hindered their work for students. Lastly, the registrar’s 
supervision will be shown to impede the work for students by the admissions officers. The 
manager’s requirement, for instance, to be informed of anything required outside the department, 
added an extra step to resolving computer problems which delayed their resolution significantly. 
These various impediments also delay the counting of students as applications and then 
registrations in programs. 


This chapter reveals some of the differences in the work of student applications between 
admissions officers and those who manage them. While the work of the admissions officers is to 
ensure that the student applications are complete and a decision is sent promptly to the student, the 
nature of management seems to delay that through various means. The first point to illustrate this is 
how the admissions officers coordinate the contradiction between program and course 
requirements and when these get waived. 


5.1 The Admissions Officers Coordinate the Contradiction of Required 
and Waived Program and Course Prerequisites 


For admission officers, program and course admission requirements should be 
straightforward. A high-school student or a person from the general public either meets those 
requirements and is accepted or does not and is rejected. This, however, is not what actually occurs. 
While there are many potential students who meet the admission requirements of a program or 
course, a considerable number of program coordinators and instructors waive them, or do not deem 
them necessary. The number of new students admitted this way is far too many for the admissions 
officers. Nevertheless, their work is to coordinate this contradiction of stated prerequisites and 
what they experience as their everyday waiving of them. To show the kind of work that the 
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admissions officers are required to do with regard to applying and not applying admission 
requirements and some implications of this, the following points will be presented. 


The first idea presented will be that the publicly stated admission requirements, particularly 
on the community college website, are not always the current ones used by the admissions officers. 
This lag creates confusion for students. This confusion leads to the second point to be presented 
where admission officers explain the existing admission requirements to students and how they can 
resolve them. One particular version of explaining admission requirements pertains to personnel in 
high-schools not adequately preparing students for a community college program, which is the third 
point that will be presented. The fourth point takes up the issue that some community college 
programs have implemented different admission levels in order to draw people into those with 
lower requirements, usually lower high-school requirements. This is designed to keep or raise the 
number of students in a program. 


The last four points are concerned with waiving admission requirements to programs and 
courses with the reasons and implications for doing this. The fifth point will be concerned with 
community college programs that do not require a high-school certificate as a basic standard. More 
specifically, and this is the sixth point, it will be pointed out that the waiving of admission 
requirements into a program or course also devalues high-school education. The seventh point will 
address the main reason for waiving admission requirements which is to “fill” (increase enrolment) 
programs and courses. The final point raises the problem of waiving an admission requirement by 
the community college which may be required in transferring to another post-secondary institution. 


Part of the job of the admissions officers is to coordinate these contradictions or dilemmas if 
at all possible. The first point concerning their work with community college program and course 
prerequisites is now presented. 


5.1.1 Knowing and Updating the Prerequisites for All Community College Programs and 
Courses: Things get Missed 


Both admissions officers have considerable knowledge of all the prerequisites that students 
need to apply to a program and its courses. As well, one of them may be involved in doing the work 
to keep these prerequisites current in community college texts. This work is referred to as 
“updating” these institutional documents. However, errors in updating occur. Their description of 
this knowledge and updating is provided below. 


The admissions officers state that they have to know the prerequisites for all programs and 
courses for which they are responsible. They have to know what the admission prerequisites are 
and be able to explain them to the people who apply. Each admissions officer is required to cover 
(do the work) for the other when that person is away. That means that they have to know the 
prerequisites for all of the programs and courses offered at the community college. 


In addition, the prerequisites for all programs and courses have to be updated routinely on 
community college documents and the website. This work used to involve three employees. One 
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was Cathryn, the associate registrar, who did most of it but was laid off. Brenda, a senior records 
clerk in the records department within the registrars department did some of that. Occasionally, one 
of the admissions officers, Jane, did some updating of prerequisites for programs. However, 
according to Jane, it should only be one person doing all that work because too many “little things” 
get missed. 


The reason that there are errors in updating prerequisites is that the work of doing this is 
spread among three, and with a layoff, now two, employees. The admissions officer would prefer to 
have one employee designated to do this work so that the little things that get missed, or the errors 
that come to exist, are eliminated. This does not seem likely under current management and so they 
will have to work with these errors. 


As well as having to work with errors in program and course prerequisites, the admissions 
officers also have to explain these requirements. 


5.1.2 Explaining Requirements and How Students Can Resolve Them 


A considerable part of an admissions officers work involves explaining the requirements for 
a program or course. One admissions officer describes this as follows. 


Julie: They [people who have applied to a program] will call you 100 times and ask if this qualifies for 
that requirement. 


For instance, high school students who have Communications 12 and not English 12 where 
English 12 is the prerequisite. High school students believe that Communication 12 is equivalent to 
English 12 which it is not. Such a student would have to upgrade to English 12 unless the instructor 
gave permission to the high school student to let them into the program. 


The example provided above concerns the confusion that potential students have in relating a 
course from high-school to what is required for a community college program. The admissions 
officer has to do the work of clarifying that difference to high-school students. A way to meet or 
avoid that requirement at the community college is also provided. 


In clarifying a program prerequisite, the admissions officer is doing the work for someone at 
the high-school who has not explained the difference to students wishing to continue their 
education or for students who made a decision to take a course without thinking of furthering their 
education. This view is focused primarily on meeting high-school requirements and not much 
concerned with post-secondary education requirements. At the community college, the admissions 
officer presents the stance of the program concerning the academic necessity of that requirement. 
The student applying to that program or course is given a choice to either meet that requirement by 
taking the required course in the career and college preparation (CCP) program or to discuss the 
requirement with the course instructor to see if the instructor will let them take the course without 
having the requirement, which is referred to as getting a “permission of instructor” document. 
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An admissions officer will explain program and course prerequisites and provide students 
with a possible choice to either meet or avoid them. In this way, an admissions officer coordinates 
the transition from high-school courses to program prerequisites at the community college. The 
clarification and choice is a way to involve potential students in a possible program. 


In addition, admissions officers also present potential students with changing requirements 
of programs and courses. 


5.1.3 Explaining Changes in Community College Requirements to High-School Students 


Admissions officers have to address a problem that high-school students encounter when 
they apply to community college programs. This problem concerns coursework that has not 
prepared them adequately for community college programs. This is most notable in a changing 
requirement for some community college programs. The following example is provided by an 
admissions officer of a changing community college program requirements where instructors feel 
that existing courses in high-school do not prepare students adequately. 


An admissions officer, Julie, relates that a problem exists with high-school students who 
meet the English 12 admission requirement for programs but are unable to pass the CAT [Canadian 
aptitude test] level 3 assessment. 


Julie: This problem has increased over the last couple of years. 


Some community college programs have English 12 and CAT 3 not “or” [as in English 12 or CAT 
3]. The community college has found that high-school students that do not meet our admission 
requirements are not being successful in English 101. Students that take the upgrading at the 
community college do much better than students taking English in high-school. 


The change in program admission requirements referred to is slight but significant. That is, students 
who have English 12 from high-school are now required to take the CAT 3 which was previously not 
required. The community college made the change because students with English 12 from 
high-school were unable to pass English 101 at the community college. Students with English 12 
who fail the CAT 3 are then required to take it again in the CCP program or seek permission of the 
instructor to take English 101 anyway. Interestingly, students who take English 12 in the CCP 
program perform much better than those from high-school. One of the duties of the admissions 
officers is to explain this to potential students and refer them to the community college’s learning 
specialist to take the CAT 3 or to the instructor to discuss being exempted from it via the instructor’s 
permission. 


Whenever students are required to take a course in the CCP program to meet a requirement, 
the CCP program counts that student for their program. An instructor who gives a student a 
permission of instructor document will mean that the student is counted as part of that instructors 
course numbers. For either situation, that student is added to the total number of the institution. 
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Not all programs have consistent admission requirements such as English 12. Admissions 
officers have to know the level of admission requirements for particular programs. 


5.1.4 Different Levels of Admission Requirements to Draw People into Programs 


A dilemma for a small community college is to create programs that can be “filled” with 
students. One institutional technique that is used to have more students enter a program so that it 
has a higher enrolment count of students is to lower the prerequisites in order that people with less 
formal education can take it. This was achieved at this community college by reducing the 
requirements to enter a program and transferring those requirements to specific courses. Reducing 
the requirements to a program made it easier for students to enter it. Later, they would have to take 
the requirement for a specific course. For example, a math course may not be required to enter a 
business program. A prerequisite math course is required for a student to take one of the business 
courses. The student would then have to take the qualifying math course in order to enrol in that 
business course. Lower academic prerequisites are referred to simply as different admission 
requirements. Two ways that programs of the community college achieve this are presented here 
after clarifying the meaning of different levels of admission requirements. 


The admissions officers have to know that there are different levels of admission 
requirements for programs. What different levels of admission requirements refers to is variations 
in academic requirements to enter a program. For example, some community college programs 
require high-school English 12 while others require English 11. An admissions officer, Jane, 
describes the two ways that community college programs lower their admission requirements. 


The first and most obvious way is that programs simply state their lower admission 
requirements. For example, most community college programs in health and social services require 
high-school English 12 or its equivalence. One program that does not is the Health Care Assistant 
Program which requires high-school English 11. The admissions officer, Jane, expresses the 
institutions position that there are different levels of admission requirements for programs and that 
English 12, for instance, is not needed for someone wanting to be a Health Care Assistant. 


The idea of “not needed” is a reference to a future Health Care Employee whom the 
institution has determined that English 11 is what is required to perform that paid work. This point 
is used in place of a lower requirement that allows more people into a program in order to increase 
its potential enrolment. 


The second way mentioned by an admissions officer is similar to this. A lower prerequisite 
is accepted to enter a program. Once accepted into the program, a higher academic level is included 
as part of the program. The admissions officer points out that this was the case for the Aboriginal 
Mental Health Program. Once the students had been accepted, they would then take a higher 
academic level, such as English 12, as part of their program. A course that is part of a program 
would qualify for funding. A prerequisite English 12 would not. What is not mentioned by the 
institution is that an extra course places a greater learning burden and stress on those students who 
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are required to take it. As with the previous different level of requirement this one also allows more 
potential people into a program and be counted by it. 


The institutional reasons for different admission requirements are generally worded to 
favour students while minimal mention is made of the importance of having students in a 
community college program and be counted by it for its continuing survival. 


5.1.5 Program Admission Requirements that Circumvent and Devalue a High-School 
Diploma 


The different prerequisites for community college programs raise the question of the 
necessity of a high-school diploma. According to the admissions officer, Jane, there is only one 
community college program that requires a high-school diploma and that is the Practical Nursing 
Program. She mentioned that this is a hard program and that “you’re not gonna be able to breeze 
through it”. 


People who have the minimum requirements for a community college program tend to 
struggle through it. If the program requirements were to include a successful high-school 
completion diploma, there would be fewer people admitted but their ability to complete a program 
successfully would be enhanced. This would enhance their quality of work after graduating. These 
points are lost in the quest for obtaining institutional numbers facilitated with lower prerequisites. 
As well, it is disparaging to the learning of high-school students by advising them that they don’t 
need a high-school diploma, for instance, to get into a social service work program which includes 
university transfer credit courses. Advising students to obtain their high-school diploma would 
greatly facilitate their ability to do well in community college programs and place a higher value on 
what they are learning in high-school. 


Instead of reinforcing the value of a high-school diploma, the admissions requirements of 
the community college degrade it by not requiring it for most programs and courses in order to 
have students in them. This issue is illustrated further by the waiving of program admission 
requirements. 


5.1.6 Waiving Admission Requirements that Devalue High-School Education 


The stance of the admissions officers is that they do not favour waiving community college 
admission requirements into programs or courses because that devalues the education of 
high-school students. This part of the admission work process reveals that admission officers must 
comply with a program coordinators or instructors waiving of required support documents once a 
student has been accepted into a program. The admissions officers are not allowed to withhold 
admitting a student even though that student’s support documents are incomplete. In this process, 
program coordinators and instructors show that they do not place much importance on high-school 
education. 
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For the most part, admission officers do not encourage people to bypass admission 
prerequisites. In small cities and villages, a person is likely to hear that someone was accepted into a 
program without having certain admission requirements. According to one admissions officer, they 
are approached usually in the following manner. The person typically requests a “special 
accommodation” in order not to meet the admission requirements into a program. In chapter one | 
mentioned that the institutional concept for this is “permission of instructor or coordinator”. A 
program or instructor can complete such an institutional document and send it to an admissions 
officer (or even to a registration clerk) to have a student admitted into a course or program without 
meeting the admission requirements. Here is the admissions officers description of such a request 
from a person. 


Julie:... Their friend got a special accommodation [a permission of instructor document]. 
Jake: Okay? 


Julie: So they wanted or a prime example would be in some programs, if you don't need the academic 
requirements 


Jake: yeah? 

Julie: you can get a permission of instructor 
Jake: oh okay 

Julie: so, which we are trying to lean against. 
Jake: Yeah? 

Julie: But it still happens. 

Jake: Okay 


Julie: So one student will have the special accommodation. So they'll call me and they'll say “I don't 
have my prerequisites”. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Julie: My friend did this last year... They didn't have to do this. How can I do the same thing without 
going through the regular process? 


Jake: What happens then? 


Julie: So from there, um, I can't grant, as an admissions officer, we cannot grant conditional 
acceptances. 


Jake: Right. 
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Julie: Um, then the coordinator of the program or dean,... And they issue a student a waiver of 
coordinator or permission of instructor... Then the coordinator would have the option of (a) telling 
them they don't have to meet the requirements 


Jake: yeah? 

Julie: that they’re just waiving them. 

Jake: Right, okay 

Julie: or (b) you have to have these requirements in by and may give them six weeks. 
Jake: Yeah? 

Julie: Where the trouble comes is ... once a coordinator has accepted them 

Jake: yeah? 


Julie: I'm not allowed to withdraw them if they haven't submitted the documentation. The, then it’s the 
coordinator’s responsibility to retrieve those documents if they were not submitted to the admissions 


office. 


The admissions officers do not favour the use of permission of instructor or coordinator to 
waive admission requirements but there is nothing much that they can do about it since they are 
subordinate to program coordinators and instructors in the community college. The interesting part 
of this work process occurs once a program coordinator or instructor has accepted the student into 
the program or course by waiving certain support documents. Once accepted, the admissions 
officers have been directed to comply with that decision and ignore any follow up required 
documents. The reasoning behind this is that the acceptance by the program coordinator or 
instructor admits the student into the program or course. The decision to accept has been made and 
passed on to the admissions officer. The work of the admissions officer is considered complete for 
that student by the institution. Since the program coordinator has waived any required documents 
after that acceptance, it is now the program coordinators responsibility to secure those deferred 
documents. Whether these documents are ever sent to the coordinator or an admissions officer has 
become irrelevant to the admissions process. 


An example of this would be the decision of a program coordinator to accept a mature 
student into a program and delay the need to receive the required high-school transcripts for six 
weeks. For the admissions officers, the acceptance of the student into a program by the permission 
of a coordinator or instructor completes the admission requirements. Obtaining the high-school 
transcripts, if they ever appear, become the responsibility of the program coordinator. Essentially, 
the student is accepted into the program without the required high-school transcripts. 


This is another way that a high-school certificate is not necessarily required and hence not 
valued. Program coordinators and instructors can override any admission prerequisite, including 
academic ones, which makes taking high-school courses seem unimportant. It is another way that 
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the community college does not value high-school education. The program coordinators or 
instructors generally do direct students to complete courses and to obtain proof of this before being 
accepted into a program. 


The question that arises then is: Why do program coordinators and instructors waive these 
admission requirements, especially those that would benefit students by being better prepared fora 
community college level program? The answer to this concerns sustaining a community college 
program. 


5.1.7 Program Coordinators or Instructors Waive Admission Requirements for their 
Programs or Courses to “Fill” Them 


There are two general parts to answering the question of why program coordinators and 
instructors waive admission requirements to potential students. Neither one speaks particularly 
well of being educated at this community college. The first part concerns the prevalent use of 
waiving admission requirements and the second presents the reason for this, which is to fill 
programs and courses with students. By letting students into programs without meeting the 
admission requirements will, of course, increase the number of students in that program or course. 


For admissions officers, the waiving of program requirements is beyond its institutional 
intent of an occasional use. Their use has now become so widespread for programs and courses 
that they have become an everyday use. One admissions officer describes the prevalence of using 
permission of instructor as follows: 


Julie: 80 to 90% of programs use permission of instructor for students that don’t meet the admission 
requirements to get into programs and courses. 


That there are so many program coordinators and instructors that waive admission 
requirements makes this a relatively routine organizational activity. According to the admissions 
officers, who work with the program coordinators and instructors about admission requirements, 
the use of this institutional policy is far too prevalent. 


The admissions officers express concern about the routine use of permission of instructor 
or coordinator. These concerns are about the negative reflection that it has on a program, the kind of 
students that a program would end up graduating, and the self-preservation of continued 
employment by program coordinators and instructors. Here is a description of these ideas by an 
admissions officer. 


Julie: In admissions I ran into that often, actually quite often. A lot of coordinators or faculty members, 
if their program was struggling, to let people in, they tend to be the ones that fight for people that 
don't meet the academic requirements. So, for example, in my experience as an admissions officer, the 
caliber of students coming out between say [program]“S” and [program] “E”, there was a huge 
difference because [program]“S” never floated on requirements. If you didn’t meet the requirements 
and you didn't meet them then you needed to upgrade to do that. Whereas with “E’, well you try to do 
the CAT and you maybe had a bad day. So," Why don't we permission you and you can take extra help 
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on the side and you can do English 12 on the side” ... It’s like, kinda like the integrity then of that 
program has been questioned because those people aren't meeting the requirements. 


I would question personally, like if I ever had to go to a [workplace] and someone said these 
are accredited students from SFCC. I would be like, from personal experience, I know that potentially 
that person can't read. 


Jake: Right. 
Julie: So, for me, that would be... I know a lot of people don't know that, but outside of that but 
Jake: yeah? 


Julie: at the same time I do. Then I would question them, "Why are you allowing students in that don't 
meet the requirements?" 


Jake: Yeah. 
Julie: And, more people should be strict on requirements... 
Jake: Yeah. 


Julie: It's black and white and that's how it should be for... I could see if there was a mature student 
question, like potentially some transcripts were lost. 


Jake: Yup. 


Julie: But, I think that there has to be something in place that it's only a one off and not an everyday 
occurrence. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Julie: More programs need to take that stance but because our numbers have been, not always as high 
as they’d like to be. I think people just get what they can get to get in and keep their job. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Julie: Not setting your students up to be not successful ‘cause it looks even worse when you're sending 
people out into the field and aren't capable of doing their job. 


The concerns of the admissions officers about using permission of instructor or program 
coordinator is a continuation of devaluing high-school education. This low regard for high-school 
education is exhibited in a low consideration of the program whose prerequisites were waived. 
Similarly, the graduates of such a program were revealed as not performing at the expected level for 
paid work, such as the ability to read and write. All of these decisions are done in order to have 
enough students so that program coordinators and instructors can retain their job. The admissions 
officers clearly foresee that senior management of the community college would definitely cancel a 
program or course if it did not have the consistent minimum number of students. That minimum 
number is determined by senior management. Without that basic number of students the program 
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coordinator and instructor would be laid off or possibly deployed for other work. The counting of 
students in a program or course is crucial for their survival, the instructor’s job retention, and for 
the total number count of the institution. 


What the admissions officers would like to see is the sporadic use of permission of 
instructor or coordinator, as it is stated in the institution’s policy about this use, in order to maintain 
the integrity of high-school and community college education and to provide well qualified 
employees for paid work. This does not seem likely given that instructors and program coordinators 
make the decision on its use and that their employment survival depends on it. 


These are not the only problems raised by the admissions officers when admission 
prerequisites are waived as routine practice. There is one more important issue that involves 
students who have had an admission requirement waived in order to enter a program and after 
completing it, want to transfer to another post-secondary institution which requires that admission 
prerequisite. 


5.1.8 Waiving Admission Requirements and Transferring to Another Institution 


A problem that should be of concern to students when program coordinators or instructors 
waive admission requirements is raised by the admissions officers. This is the waiving of an 
admission requirement for a local community college program but is required by the 
post-secondary institution to which the student wants to transfer. An admissions officer describes 
this dilemma about such students. 


Julie: ... They may have a diploma in criminology but they still haven't met English 12 [requirement]. 
Jake: Right. 


Julie: So next time when they go look at a program, the diploma should cover that admission 
requirement but it may not. 


Jake: Right. 


Julie: And then moving to another school, if they transfer, then that's kinda hokey that we didn't make 
them meet our academic requirements and then give them a degree, a diploma, sorry, with our name 
on it. 


Jake: Right. 


Julie: As it gets closer to the start of classes, permission of instructor dominates in certain programs. It 
gets "bums in seats”. 


The admissions officer reveals that exempting a student from an admission requirement 
that is also required by another post-secondary institution may create problems for the student 
who graduated without it from the local community college. While the admissions officers may 
express this concern, once a student has graduated from their program, the program coordinator or 
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instructor are typically no longer involved. Other community college employees may assist the 
student, such as an educational advisor or access coordinator, in the transfer process. However, the 
student is primarily on their own at the new institution. 


What the admissions officers want is that the same admission requirements be adhered to 
at the local community college that are identical to other post-secondary education institutions. 
They are advocating for congruence in the application of admissions requirements where those 
prerequisites apply. This would eliminate the problem of a student encountering a requirement at 
another post-secondary institution that was waived by a program coordinator or instructor at the 
community college. 


In retrospect, the admissions officers work with the contradictions of program and course 
prerequisites that were applied and those that were waived. Though the admission officers wanted 
to apply the stated prerequisites, which would benefit students in the long run, they had to follow 
the decisions of the program coordinators and instructors. The two main problems that they 
revealed were that waiving and hence, lowering, prerequisites, devalued high-school education and 
the community college program that they would be taking. Waiving prerequisites was done so that 
program coordinators and instructors could get students into their program and courses. The 
program coordinators and instructors wanted to ensure that when students were counted that 
there would be a sufficient number of them so that senior management would continue to offer 
their program and courses and so keep their jobs. 


As well as working with admission prerequisites, admissions officers also assist students 
with the various documents of their application to a program. What is involved in this part of their 
job is considered next. 


5.2 Assisting Students with their Application Documents 


When program admissions texts are confusing, incomplete or create problems for students, 
their organizational coordinative capacity stalls or breaks down. That is, when a required program 
document is incomplete from another institution, such as from a health care or legal organization, 
that student’s application will come to a halt or stop being processed. The job of the admissions 
officers is to provide answers to student inquiries or problems so that they can complete their 
documents and continue with their application to a program. 


This section highlights some of the problems that admissions officers address for students 
so that their application will continue to be processed. The first item that will be presented 
concerns admissions officers assisting students with the dense wording of the application texts in 
an area with low literacy. This will be followed by revealing some specific problems with which 
admissions officers have to help students. Lastly, it will be pointed out that one admissions officer 
admits not knowing all the answers to questions by students and states how she is able to overcome 
this dilemma relatively quickly. The work of the admissions officers is to repair any breakdown in 
the coordinative function of student applications so that they can continue to be processed and 
counted. The problem of densely crammed application texts for students starts this presentation. 
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5.2.1 Assisting with Densely Worded Application Texts 


One area of work faced by the admissions officers concerns the relation between the 
institutions admission texts and the literacy ability of local people. The admissions officers clarify 
the meaning of these texts to potential students. 


The community college’s admission texts create problems for potential students that apply 
to a program. These are the letters and documents that the admissions officers are required to send 
to them. An admissions officer describes the kind of letters, a reference to the status of a student’s 
application, and the documents that are attached to it. 


Julie:[Our] letters are so crammed we don't know how to add more information. Students probably just 
read the first sentence and then turf the letter. Our documents are close to 500 words a page at all 
times plus inserted pages. For example, one incomplete letter could have eight documents in it with a 
letter. There is lots of miscommunication, that is, some understand the letter and some don't. 


The kinds of problems that these letters and documents present for potential students as 
stated above by an admissions officer include the following. The letters are physically difficult to 
read because they are “crammed” or densely spaced. The page is so full of written material that 
nothing more can be added. The same is true for documents that are inserted with the letters. The 
number of documents added to a letter, up to eight for some, create an additional problem of 
overwhelming potential students. These problems mean that potential students are less likely to 
read these letters and documents. Without reading and understanding them considerable room 
exists for confusion about them. This is one reason why admissions officers spend considerable 
time explaining them. 


While the institution creates problems for potential students with the kind of letters and 
documents that they send out, the ability of students to read them is another issue. What the 
admissions officers have experienced at work is that there is a literacy problem among local people. 
As an admissions officer states, “We have a huge spectrum of literacy”: The reference to this “huge 
spectrum of literacy” is that there are a considerable number of people applying who are not very 
literate in reading and writing English. 


A consequence of this wide array of literacy among local people is that they are not able to 
understand the letters and documents that are sent to them. One admissions officer refers to this as 
a communication issue as presented below: 


Julie: We have communication issues with our letters due to the literacy levels across the spectrum. 
Given the age of the people that apply to community college, they should be able to understand those 
letters at this point in their life. But they don't. 


The communication issues mentioned by the admissions officer are about potential students 
not understanding the letters and documents that are sent to them from the institution. Despite 
their adult age, many of these potential students do not have the educational background to 
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understand the letters and documents sent by the admissions officers. The institutional assumption 
is that students should be able to read and understand them. However, they are not able to do so. In 
part, this is why the admissions officers have to spend considerable time explaining these 
documents, their meaning and what is required, to new students. 


What the admissions officers would like to see is that these letters from the community 
college need to be rewritten at a level of communication so that people can understand them. 
Otherwise, many of these people are excluded from community college programs and will not be 
counted by them.. 


Some of the more specific kinds of questions that admissions officers explain are considered 
next. 


5.2.2 Helping People Understand Specific Items in Admission Documents to Complete their 
Application 


Admissions officers have to assist people with a number of specific problems concerning the 
documents that they receive from the institution. The most frequent ones that they incur involve 
work experience, the instructions of some admission documents, the immunization form, and lastly, 
the criminal record check. 


Concerning the first one, work experience, some programs require that people applying 
have volunteer or work experience. Many potential students do not know where to go to get work 
experience. They do not know where to obtain information to get that work or volunteer 
experience. To overcome this, the admissions officers have created or have available a “flat sheet" 
which is a document that contains the information that they need for their program. This helps 
students obtain that experience so that they are able to complete their application. 


As well, people applying for programs do not understand the written instructions of some 
documents that they receive. An admissions officer provides an example pertaining to the letter of 
reference form. For instance, admissions officers are asked by potential students whether they are 
required to have the reference form document filled out or can a reference letter simply be written 
as a letter. Another example concerns the two letters of reference, one for 45 hours of volunteer 
experience and another from a professional in the field. Admissions officers are asked, "Can they be 
the same letter? The answer is no. They have to be by two different people’: One final example about 
the letters of reference is whether family members can be a reference. The admissions officers reply 
that family members cannot be references, although there are some exceptions made to this for 
First Nations communities for cultural reasons. Students are then able to complete these for their 
application. 


Potential students find the last two document forms more difficult to complete. These are 
the immunization form and the criminal record check. People have some difficulty to properly 
complete the immunization form relating to tuberculosis (TB). This completed form is required by 
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health and related programs. An admissions officers describes the need for this form and the 
problem for some potential students. 


Julie: In the North [region of BC] we have higher incidence of tuberculosis [TB] [(Provincial Health 
Services Authority: BC Centre for Disease Control, 2015)]. All health programs, they all have to 
complete any TB form with their immunization. Some people don't like to disclose that they've had TB. 
[The nursing program requires applicants to have a signature and a health unit stamp.] The one form 
people do not fill out properly. We highlight it. How do you miss that? 


When admissions officers check this form it is usually incomplete by missing a required 
signature or official health unit stamp. Despite highlighting this, this does not ensure it is completed. 
The form is returned to the student for its proper completion which delays the completion of the 
student’s application and counting. The last document, and the one with the most inquiries to 
admissions officers, is the required criminal record check (CRC) (Government of British Columbia, 
2018). 


The CRC is a required document for potential students wishing to enter a program that will 
qualify them to work with, what the provincial government calls, “vulnerable” people. For the local 
community college, the programs that “vulnerable” people would include are mainly those that lead 
to any work that involves children. This document raises a number of questions for potential 
students. An admissions officer provides a short list of the kinds of questions asked by new 
students: 


e "I filled out a CRC for my employer. Why do I have to fill out another one?" 
e [don't want to fill out a CRC because I have a criminal record. 
e@ What happens if I have a mark on my CRC? 


There are numerous questions that arise with this required document. Many of them can be 
answered by admissions officers such as it being required by employers and by community college 
programs. The admissions officers generally have an idea of what to reply to students so that they 
would be able to qualify for a program. However, virtually all aspects of the CRC’s were taken over 
by the provincial government. As an admissions officer states, “We used to be able to help but don't 
since the Ministry of Public Safety and Solicitor General has become responsible for criminal record 
checks”: 


Now, students with problems about their CRC, have to seek answers from the provincial 
government’s Ministry of Public Safety and the Solicitor General. This will slow their application to a 
program, especially any questions concerning an offense that might be on their CRC. 


The spectrum of what constitutes an offense that would restrict a person from taking a 
program is too broad for admissions officers to deal with. They no longer know what classifies as an 
“offense”. Now, all their questions about CRC's are directed to the Ministry of Public Safety and their 
website which has about 100 or so offences listed. 
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An admissions officer is of the opinion that one offense that will prevent a person from 
being accepted into a program such as working with children is, "Peeing on a public building". That 
is an offense that would not allow you into a program because it's considered indecent exposure in 
public. Being convicted of shoplifting may also prevent you from being admitted to certain 
programs. These are mere potential examples from an admissions officer. Potential students will 
now have to consult with the Ministry of public safety. Their inquiry will stall their application to a 
program. 


From CRC and immunization documents to letters of reference and work experience, the 
work of the admissions officers is to keep track of all of these documents and their processing. They 
are able to keep track of them using software in the Colleague computer network that allows them 
to do this. They keep track of a student’s application documents in a separate file with an individual 
screen for individually tracking “records”. The way that “record” is used here is that it refers to an 
area of information attached to a larger student file. This is where information about specific 
documents can be entered. 


The admissions officers provide an example for a necessary prerequisite, like the CRC. They 
can add whether the CRC is complete or incomplete, whether it was sent to the records section of 
the registrar’s department, and the date. The date is very important because CRCs have a “stale 
date". That is, after a year a person is required to do another one. The date also ensures the exact 
timeline when the CRC has to be eliminated from the files. 


In addressing the many inquiries that admissions officers receive from potential students 
there are some that they are unable to answer immediately. How one admissions officer obtains 
answers is presented next. 


5.2.3 An Admissions Officer’s "Problem Solver" Speeds Up Response Time to Students 


While admissions officers seek to answer all questions by potential students they are 
sometimes unable to do so. One admissions officer states that she does not seek answers from her 
manager, the registrar. Rather, she seeks answers from a senior employee akin to her work area. The 
admissions officer describes this problem of obtaining helpt to answer a student’s problem. 


Whenever Jane, an admissions officer, encounters a problem concerning work, she goes to 
Brenda in the records section. Brenda has been working at the community college for at least 30 
years. If Jane has a question about a student’s grade or if someone states that they have taken a 
particular course, she would go to Brenda. Brenda is able to research grades because all grades 
ultimately go to the records section of the registrars department. Jane would ask Brenda a question, 
"probably daily". This includes not only any aspect concerning a person's application but also 
anything concerning timetables for all the trades programs. 


Some examples of the kind of working together here include the following. Brenda approves 
all the certificates for electrical apprenticeships and sends them to the ITA (Industry Training 
Authority). The students also want a copy of their transcripts and certificates. Jane will go and ask 
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Brenda whether she has completed the transcripts and certificates because the students will need 
them to go to the next level of their training. Another instance is if Jane is setting up a new course 
and she has a question about the kind of billing type to use. Brenda will figure it out for her. Brenda 
knows the person involved and works with them to help Jane out. Another work example is if 
someone was registered and the fees looked incorrect, Jane would go to Brenda and ask her about it. 
While Jane tries to figure out how to correct things herself, sometimes she is unable to do that. For 
instance, if someone is accidentally registered in a course that has to get deleted, Jane would go to 
Brenda to get that resolved. 


Being able to solve problems like this between two employees is a great asset to students 
because the admissions officer is able to reply or do the necessary work as quickly as possible. 
There is only a minimal delay for students. 


In addition to resolving problems and striving to repair links among documents, much of the 
work of the admissions advisors is spent on what is referred to as the “status” of a student 
application. 


5.3 Working on the “Status” of Student Applications 


The work of admissions officers on student applications is accomplished through texts. 
Decisions are made about a student’s application based on the application and supporting 
documents. The admissions officers refer to the state of a student’s application as its “status”. The 
state or status of a student’s application has various forms ranging from incomplete, in supporting 
documents and in the completion of each, to complete and accepted by the coordinator into the 
program. 


The kind of work that the admissions officers do concerning the status of each application is 
described here, especially for acceptance and rejection. The presentation is organized in the 
following way. The first point will highlight the importance of the student application as a text with 
the required retention of various application documents. These documents coordinate the decision 
between acceptance and rejection of a student’s application. Secondly, for those students who are 
accepted, the next step in the process will outline some stated institutional conditions of becoming a 
student from the registrar’s office. The third item will consist of institutional problems that may be 
created for students between being accepted and wanting, but unable, to register. While most 
potential students are accepted at the community college, a few are rejected and the next part will 
present a general reason for this. A further item of work for admissions officers will be how they 
work cooperatively with education advisors to assist students. This has to do with helping to ensure 
that students are taking and will register for the required courses of their program. Lastly, an 
instance is presented that will show that there are times that admissions officers will violate 
institutional policies in order to assist students so that they are able to register in their program. 


All these work items for admission officers are about the status of a student’s application. It 
includes policies and procedures that they follow and when they violate them. To begin, the first 
item highlights the importance of retaining texts in the application process. 
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5.3.1 Required Retention of Application Documents 


The admissions officers have to work with a variety of texts and know what to do with them. 
A student application coordinates the work that a student has done in that text with supporting 
documents that represents their experiences in relation to the requirements stated for their chosen 
program. Admissions officers judge these documents based on how complete they are. The 
institutional concept that could be used here is “textual completeness”. The state of textual 
completeness refers to whether or not all the necessary documentation for a student application 
has been fulfilled based on the requirements of a program. The admissions officers use this concept 
in considering the student applications that they work with. They reveal this idea in the documents 
that they are required to keep and those that can be shredded. 


Here is an admissions officer’s description of how they treat the student application, as a 
text, given its degree of being completed: 


Julie: Legally, we have to keep the application, legally and if they have any supporting documents and 
that gets scanned. Legally, for auditing purposes, if it ever came back,... With some court documents if 
you, it may be required to know that you've actually been here or another agency like WCB [Workers 
Compensation Board], those files may be required later on. I believe we are not allowed to shred any 
application unless it's a duplicate. For an application that has nothing added to it, within six months 
they are shredded. Initial incomplete letters we file, with, it gets shredded but the documentations with 
the application stays because it's a legal contract for both sides. A partial application stays but we go 
through them every six months. 


What the admissions officer highlighted was that completed and uncompleted student 
applications are treated differently. Completed applications are scanned and retained. An 
application with no additional documentation would be shredded. Incomplete letters would be 
shredded but the supporting documentation would be retained. Partial applications are retained 
but examined every six months to determine if any additional documentation was added. The state 
of textual completeness of a student’s application determines how that application is treated. 


The completed student applications are clearly the most important. These have achieved a 
“textual match” between what was submitted and the stated formal admission prerequisites even if 
some were avoided by the permission of the instructor or program coordinator. A textual match 
does not guarantee acceptance into a program. The evaluation of these documents is made by the 
program coordinator or instructor to whom they are passed. They determine acceptance or 
rejection based on the content of the student application documents. 


When the institution separates the work of a physical text from its contents, that document 
becomes organizationally “bifurcated”. The concept of an organizationally bifurcated text refers to a 
document that has two kinds of work performed on it in an institution. In this case, that work is 
performed by two separate and hierarchical positions in a bureaucratic organization. For instance, 
the admissions officers only work with the physical text as a mere document while the program 
coordinator or instructor evaluate its content which leads to the decision on the “status” ofa 
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student’s application. In this work process, once the program coordinator signs the student 
application (this is referred to as “signing off” on the application) and specifies acceptance, rejection 
or some other condition, this text is returned to the admissions officer. 


The uncompleted student applications are the ones that the admissions officers do not 
forward to the program coordinators or instructors. They retain them and wait for additional 
documents though a letter is sent to students reminding them that their application is incomplete. 
In all cases, the students application is given a status, such as complete, and the corresponding 
acceptance or rejection, and incomplete. The job of the admissions officers is to send each student a 
letter to tell them the status of their application. 


These letters to students are different. For instance, an acceptance letter is different for 
every program. It is specific to that program, such as, the food safe program or occupational first aid. 
It also specifies the classes to take before going into the practical portion of a program like a 
practicum. On the other hand, an incomplete letter is generic and applies to every program. It 
informs students that their documentation needs to be completed before they can be considered for 
a program. When there is no response, the institutions policy on keeping and shredding policies ina 
given time period are activated. 


5.3.2 From Acceptance to Registering as a Student: Some Textually Mediated Conditions 


Once a coordinator (sometimes a dean) of a program “signs off” on a person’s application to 
accept them, their application with all attached documents is returned to the admissions officer. The 
admissions officer in turn gives the file to the admissions clerk who actually sends out the 
acceptance letters and any necessary attached forms. Copies of the acceptance letter are filed 
behind the registration desk for the main campus. The person’s file stays there until the person 
registers. 


The acceptance letter includes the letter itself and a “flat sheet” (clarified in Chapter 1) 
called Important Notes from the Registrar. It contains information about college policies, fees, how 
to login to the institution's website as a student, privacy, how to withdraw from the program, 
bullying and plagiarism. An “email blast", a reference to an institutional activity to send everyone 
possible that same information, of Notes from the Registrar is made during the first week of the 
community college program and again a week and a half into it. Ideally, the person should receive 
the letter 5 to 10 business days on how to register online or at a local campus. 


The Important Notes from the Registrar are documents that stipulate the some of the 
general policies and procedures under which students become students of a community college 
program and how to exit from it. This document is sent out twice to ensure that accepted students 
receive it. 


The organizational process between being accepted and registering for a program may not 
be straightforward. The following reveals institutional delays for students who have been accepted 
and wish to register. 
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5.3.3 Institutionally Created Problems for Students between Acceptance and 
Registration 


Even though students may have been accepted, this does not necessarily mean that they are 
then able to register in their program. The institution may not be ready to allow them to do that. An 
admissions officer states that there may be a couple of problems created by the organization to 
prevent them from doing that. 


Julie: We have students accepted and ready in March. I can't register [them] because our fees aren’t up 
to date, or timetables aren't ready. 


Students that were accepted encountered two organizational problems, the fees for 
programs were not approved and posted and the timetable of courses for each program was not 
complete. The admissions officers need both of these completed in order to send students their 
registration package. The registration package contains these two items, their student fees and 
timetable. Without these, students will not be able to register. 


An admissions officer relates that usually both of these items are completed by mid-May so 
that students are then able to register. The problem this year was that the registration packages 
were not sent out until June 11, 2012 for classes starting in September 2012. No person was able to 
register for any courses until June 11. The registration for most students would be later than that. 
There would also be a corresponding delay in counting these students as registered. 


Delays like this cause anxiety for accepted students who need to plan for their education. 
Some students may decide to attend another post-secondary educational institution when such 
delays occur. 


Students who have been accepted into a program carry on with their educational interests. 
There is the question of why some are rejected. The main reason that students are rejected from 
entering a program is presented next. 


5.3.4 Rejecting People for not Meeting Admission Requirements to Programs 


Community colleges prefer not to reject students. They do not even like to use the term 
“reject”. Rather, potential students who do not meet admission requirements are directed to take 
those courses, at the community college, that will meet them. The emphasis is more on directing 
students to fulfill their educational goals then to reject them. 


There are some examples where students are rejected. As one admissions officer states: “We 
do reject students”: The following describes one such instance that involves First Nations people. 
These First Nations people took a community college program that they were led to believe would 
fulfill the admission requirements for a program that they wanted to pursue. This turned out to be 
false and these students were rejected. 
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An admissions officer describes briefly some of the particulars of what happened. She states 
that the community college offered program “X” to First Nations people. Program X was marketed 
incorrectly by community college representatives to these First Nations people. The First Nations 
students were led to believe that they would get a higher qualification then what they actually 
received. For instance, these students were led to believe that “in eight weeks or six months they 
were going to be a nurse”. The program consisted of sharing circles and community cultural 
knowledge. It did not contain any academic courses. It did not contain any upgrading courses such 
as English and math that would serve as prerequisites to professional programs. Because these 
students did not have the course prerequisites after taking this program they did not meet the entry 
requirements for further programs. Consequently, the students from program X were denied entry 
into the next level of community college programs. 


The main reason that potential students are rejected is summarized by Julie, an admissions 
officer: 


Julie: We denied quite a few students because they believe that they’re at a different level than what 
they are actually at. 


Essentially, some potential students think that they have higher qualifications than they actually 
have. That is what leads to their rejection. Some accept this assessment and take courses at the 
community college to meet those requirements while others do not. 


For those students who have been accepted into their program, they now face an immediate 
question concerning what courses to take. To help students with this dilemma, the next section 
reveals that the admissions officers and education advisors work cooperatively to do this. 


5.3.5 Admissions Officers Work Cooperatively with Educational Advisors to Help Students 
Register for the Right Courses 


Many students are able to apply and be accepted into a program without the assistance of an 
educational advisor (see Chapter 1). However, when it comes time to register for courses, these 
students encounter problems. That is when the admissions officers refer them to an educational 
advisor. The admissions officers work closely with educational advisors to assist students with the 
various courses needed for their program in order to register. 


The educational advisor helps people pick the right classes that they need for their program. 
For example, the admissions officer Jane mentions that for the nursing program students have to 
take nursing 101 and 102. There are also elective courses that they need and as Jane goes on to say, 
"and if they don't get them in September, they're not gonna get them until next year". Just like the 
admissions officers, the registration clerks also refer students to the education advisor. The 
registration clerks are also familiar with the problem that students will have in selecting needed 
courses and so will direct people to the educational advisor, especially for those programs where 
there are required electives. 
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The way that admissions officers work with an education advisor is by providing the needed 
information about an applicant. By providing that information, the education advisor can then help 
students take courses that they need to take. Jane states, "J don't pick the courses. I don't even know 
what the courses are [that] they take for nursing". There have been a number of times that an 
education advisor needs to look at a person's transcript to make sure that they have the 
prerequisites or if they've taken post-secondary education courses somewhere else. The admissions 
officer would have those transcripts needed by the education advisor. 


There is a continuous cycle of sharing between the admissions officers and the education 
advisors. Recall that an education advisor helps people with their applications to being admitted 
into a program. An education advisor also helps students with the required and elective courses for 
their program. The admissions officer continues to supply the education advisor with information 
about a person who has been accepted into a program so that the advisor can then help the student 
determine what courses they need to take. For nursing students, as an example, their acceptance 
letter from an admissions officer would state that they have to make an appointment with an 
educational advisor. 


Once the required and elective courses have been determined, the student will then be able 
to register. Not all students are able to follow the procedures to register as a student. The next 
section shows the lengths that admissions officers will go to in order to assist students in 
registering. 


5.3.6 Admissions Officers are Forced to Violate Institutional Policies to Assist in 
Registering Students 


The letter of acceptance that is sent to students states that the next step, if all the courses 
have been worked out with an education advisor, is to come and register, that is, to pay the fees for 
taking their current courses. Registering students is only allowed by the registration clerks. Their 
work is presented in the next chapter. However, an admissions officer will take the information that 
is necessary to register a student and then give that information to the registration clerk who 
actually registers the student. Admissions officers have stated that they are not allowed to take 
financial information, such as a credit card number, but do it anyway in order to assist students. 
They will also provide an acceptance letter, subject to specific conditions so that a student is able to 
register in order to meet a deadline, even though they have not been given permission to do so. How 
and why admissions officers routinely do this is described below. 


The admissions officer, Jane, states that if a student is out of town, they are not going to 
come to the campus to pay. Jane says that they would usually phone her because her name is on the 
acceptance letter. When a student phones her, she takes the student’s information that is necessary 
to register and pay for a program, rather than transferring their call to Gwen, the registration clerk, 
who might not be there or be able to answer the phone, Jane “registers” them right there. When Jane 
tells them that they are “registered”, this means that the student has given the admissions officer 
their credit card information in order to pay for and hold that space or “seat” in that program. For 
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Jane, having a student “registered” through her is important especially if it is “a welding student 
where there's only one or two seats left in the program”. Basically, she takes the student’s credit card 
information, walks the information out to the front registration counter and gives it to Gwen, or 
another registration clerk, so that the clerk can process the payment thereby actually registering the 
student. 


Technically, Jane is not allowed to “register” students. She may tell the student what she is 
doing so that they know that they are “registered”, but practically, she does not have access to the 
computer network screens that allow her to do this. Only the registration clerks are granted that 
access by management. However, as she says: 


Jane: I'm not gonna miss a student. I get students that are out in camp. So they only have 5 minutes to 
be on the phone... They’re on one of those satellite phones. I have those more than once... So if I, if they 
have it there, I'm not gonna turn them away. 


The actual conditions of the student are what is important to the admissions clerk. In this 
example, the student was in a work camp and the only possible contact was via a satellite phone 
where the potential student, working as an employee, was only allowed to have five minutes on it. If 
the student’s registration were delayed in a program that fills up quickly, by the time that the 
student would be allowed to call back from work and be able to talk to Gwen, the program might 
already be full and the student would not be able to attend. As a consequence, the admissions officer 
violated the policy of taking financial information from a potential student in order to assist 
registering the student quickly with a registration clerk. 


The preceding was not an isolated incident. Another event occurred where an admissions 
officer helped a person to register. The admissions officer decided to help the student to register or 
"get into" the culinary arts program before four o’clock of this very day because that was their 
funding deadline. The student needed an acceptance letter today in order to be funded today. This 
would not be possible to do by the admissions officer whose position was relocated to the western 
campus. 


The admissions officer at the main campus was never part of the information loop for this 
student because a TB test was required. Technically, maintains the admissions officer, “the 
institution can't accept that person without the TB results”. The student could get permission from 
the trades coordinator, Jean, to be accepted but that would mean “going over to the trades building 
and finding her. It wouldn't be possible to do all that before the four o'clock deadline”. As well, the 
registration clerk cannot leave the front desk in order to find the trades coordinator to get 
permission for acceptance. The admissions officer provided an acceptance letter, pending the 
missing TB results to be submitted shortly thereafter. Now the student could get registered to take 
the program. 


It's possible that the admissions officer could be reprimanded for doing this. However, it not 
only helped a student but it also helped the program obtain another registration and an additional 
number. 
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In order to assist students, admissions officers will violate organizational policies. Their 
reasons for doing this are based on the actual conditions of potential students to allow them to 
register in their program. They do not seek approval from their manager. They just do it and await 
any consequences from management. 


In retrospect, admissions officers work with the institution’s text-based policies and 
procedures that determine the status of a student’s application. The acceptance and rejection of a 
student’s application involves moving documents between and among program coordinators and 
instructors and education advisors. It also includes instances where admissions officers violate 
institutional policies in order to help students register which adds to students being counted. 


Working on the status of student applications is not the only part of their job. Another 
required task concerns creating the timetable so that students are able to register for their program 
and courses. 


5.4 A Delay in Creating the Timetable Delays Student Registration 


In addition to working on student applications, the admissions officers are also responsible 
for creating the campus timetable. The concept of “timetable” refers to the organization of programs 
and courses that are assigned to various time periods in rooms of buildings or structures of the 
institution. The timetable is written in a text or document that is circulated to students and 
throughout the community college. “Timetabling” refers to the work that is required to create the 
campus timetable document. This text will state, for instance, where and when courses are offered 
such as, trades course and arts and science courses. 


The admissions officers have the added work of preparing the campus timetable. Each 
admissions officer is responsible for the timetable of their portfolio of programs and courses. This 
means that Jane is responsible for preparing all of the trades timetables and Julie for the rest, such 
as, for arts and sciences, health and social services, business and so on. 


The idea conveyed here is that the work pertaining to preparing the campus timetable 
documents is a two step organizational process. Each program and instructor(s) for these courses 
prepares a list of courses for each semester that are also referred to as a program timetable. This 
program timetable is then sent to their dean or manager for approval. After that, this text is sent to 
the admissions officers to assign rooms to create the campus timetable. The admissions officers are 
dependent on the timely completion of the previous two steps in order to do their work. If there are 
missing parts, then the work of the admissions officers is delayed until they receive it. The missing 
parts may have to go through the two steps again. 


The efficient completion of the campus timetable has an impact on students who wish to 
register. If this timetable is completed early, then students are able to register early. If it is late, then 
so is student registration. Late student registration also means that the counting of registered 
students in programs is delayed. 
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This section will begin with a general description of the delay in approving the list of 
individual program and course timetables to create a campus timetable and the negative impact this 
has on students. A specific example will be provided next to show that it is not only management’s 
delays in approving timetables of courses for each program but also the organization of shared 
courses for a number of programs. When the admissions officers or someone “covering” their work 
finally gets these program lists of timetables, their work is to create the main campus timetable or 
the combined timetable of all programs and courses. A brief description of this frustrating work 
will bring this section to an end. 


To begin, the creation of the campus timetable is delayed this year (2012-2013) which 
creates problems for students. 


5.4.1 The Campus Timetable Is Delayed this Year 


What admissions officers would like to do about timetables to benefit students registering 
and what they are actually able to do are quite different. This involves the early or late course lists 
submitted to them. Also pointed out will be that when timetables are delayed so is the registration 
for students as this involves their funding. 


The description of the delay in creating the timetable and its subsequent impact on the 
registration of students is by the campus administrative officer, Tina, who has had to do some of the 
work of the admissions officer whose position was moved to the western campus. Here is her 
description of what she, on behalf of admissions officers, would like to be able to do about 
timetables and student registration. 


Tina: You know, if we could get them [the list of program courses and their timetable] early and we 
could timetable two semesters at once because we did that one year? Students could register for the 
fall and winter 


Jake: yeah? 

Tina: and it was beautiful. 

Jake: Right. 

Tina: I mean that all ties into Canada Student Loans. That ties into confirming student enrollments for 
pensions and various numbers of things, scholarships and so when I can't...I had a student today that 
had a pension statement they needed filled out and confirmed their attendance. I could only do it for 
the one semester because I'm not signing my name to say you're attending full-time January to April 
when I don't know that yet. And it’s not the students fault because they can't register. 


Jake: Yeah. 


Tina: You know? 
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Jake: Tell me about this. I've never heard of this pension thing, so... .[f a person is getting a disability 
pension? 


Tina: It depends. Sometimes it's orphaned and benefits, orphan pensions, things like that. And they, 
they have before that they send the student who have to come in and have somebody at school, um, 
sign it and verify their enrollment. 


Jake: Oh, I see. 


Tina: Yeah, before they'll release it [the money]. It works that way if they have Registered Education 
Savings Plans [Government of Canada, 2018]. Could be for a number of different things, right? 


What this description highlights is that early timetables would allow students to register 
early and not late like this year. As well, instead of registering for only one semester it would benefit 
students to be able to register for both semesters to confirm their enrolment to funding 
organizations. The most significant part of this description was that the reason students cannot 
register early or for two semesters was not their fault. This fault belonged to the management of the 
community college. A specific example of management delaying the timetable process is presented 
next. 


5.4.2 Management Delays Approving the University Credit Timetable 


A management delay in approving the timetable for one program has ramifications for 
others. This process is described by the campus administrative officer, Tina, who is doing the work 
of an admissions officer since that position was moved to the western campus. The two parts in this 
description include management’s delay in approving the courses for a university credit (UC) 
transfer program and the second part concerns the implication of this for other programs. She 
begins by noting that the delay in approving the timetable has caused “a lot of grief to students this 
year” (2012 to 2013). She goes on to state: 


Tina: In fact, we're still, as you can see, we're still working on timetables for January [2013. It's October 
4, 2012] that, yeah, are not in yet. 


Jake: Why is that? 

Tina: It's ah... 

Jake: Are they from different? 

Tina: Like UC [university credit] and, I know UC is one of them. Yeah. 
Jake: But there must be others? 


Tina: Well, see, the thing is that with UC, because they share courses with other programs, like social 
service worker program and nursing? 


Jake: Yeah? 
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Tina: So when we don't get the UC timetable that holds up doing anything with those programs 
because we have to make sure they all jive. 


Jake: Right, of course. 
Tina: And there is no conflict. 
Jake: Of course. 


Tina: It's a lot of back-and-forth and that's actually what I'm running into here. I've hit a few 
roadblocks and so you, you're waiting for responses from people, and the other people they have to 
meet and figure it out and get back. So it all takes... 


Jake: Wow. 
Tina: It all consumes your time, right? 


Management’s delay in approving the courses for one program had clear implications for 
others. These delays had the most drastic effect on students who needed to plan courses for their 
next semester. Management's approval was only the first step in creating the campus timetable. The 
next step concerned the impact of this program to others. This was because some courses were 
shared with other programs, such as UC courses that are required in health and social services 
programs. The interconnection of courses for programs has an impact on creating the campus 
timetable. 


One hidden work problem here involves resolving program timetable conflicts. Even after 
approval has been granted, problems in course offerings arise. This also delays the creation of the 
campus timetable since the admissions officer or campus administrative officer has to ask program 
coordinators and instructors to resolve these problems. This takes time to complete. As a result, 
management’s delay in approving courses and the interconnection of programs and courses and 
resolving potential conflicts among them, create delays for producing the campus timetable for 
students. 


Even though these issues may have been resolved, there are potential problems that may 
occur in the work of creating the campus timetable by the allocation of appropriate rooms for 
specific courses. 


5.4.3 The Frustrating Work of Creating a Campus Timetable 


The last part of creating the campus timetable is the work that is done by admissions 
officers or as is the case this year, the campus administrative officer. The campus administrative 
officer doing this work does not like doing it. This is the campus administrative officer, Tina, who 
has had to do the work of an admissions officer. The reason that the administrative officer, Tina, 
does not like doing this work and what is frustrating about doing it are presented below. 
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Tina: We've had so many changes this year with staffing that technically this is really not my 
responsibility to do it [campus timetable] but because we've gone from three admissions [employees 
to] two, um, 


Jake: oh, right, 


Tina: and we've got one of the admissions person away on vacation. We didn't want to delay it [campus 
timetable] another couple of weeks. 


Jake: Right. 


Tina: Wanting to do it. But, the process now is that I actually get timetables regionally [from other 
smaller campuses]. I house them here. 


Jake: oh? 

Tina: And then I distribute them to other people to input. But for the main campus I do all the mapping 
for that, which means I actually go through it all and I assign all the rooms. I have an Excel 
spreadsheet with all the rooms and I go through and plunk in the different courses. 


Jake: Okay? 


Tina: So, when it gets to the person to do the timetabling they can just input and they shouldn't run 
into any conflicts. 


Jake: Right? 

Tina: Now, unfortunately just the rooms aren't the only things that affects the timetabling. There's 
many other factors, such as reserved seats for other programs, some courses need computer lab time. 
There's a number of different factors that play into it. So, it’s... 


Jake: Yeah. Just because the room is available doesn't mean it's the right kind of room? 


Tina: Exactly. (Laughter.) You know, it depends on the delivery of the courses. Is it videoconferencing? 
Is it face-to-face? And if I, you, don't have that information, you're chasing that information. 


Jake: Right? 

Tina: Right? Yeah. 

Jake: You like doing that? 

Tina: It's a, no, (laughter), no, no, not particularly. It’s quite frustrating. Yeah. 


With the absence of an admissions officer at the main campus, the job of creating the 
campus timetable was added to the campus administrative officer’s work. She found this job 
frustrating because she had to learn which rooms were suitable for the kinds of courses being 
offered. As well, she had to resolve dilemmas as quickly as possible to get the campus timetable out 
to students. 
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Overall, the community college support employees were much more concerned to produce a 
campus timetable then management. Management did not seem to care about having an early 
campus timetable for students. Unfortunately, the admissions officers or campus administrative 
officer were the last in line to work on the campus timetable. They recognized the significant impact 
this delay created for students. It also meant that the counting of students as registered would also 
be delayed. 


While admissions officers are able to create a campus timetable as part of their work, other 
parts are more of a problem. The reason for this is that they receive inadequate training to do some 
of their work. 


5.5 Inadequate Staff Training 


The manager of the admissions officers does not care much about providing adequate 
training for them. The range of training for admissions officers is for no training on some tasks to 
partial training on others. The result of this is that the admissions officers feel that they are given 
inadequate training by management to do their work. Essentially, they are having to learn their job 
while working at it. This is revealed in the following instances. 


The first item presented will describe how admissions officers are not provided any training 
pertaining to work with high volume telephone calls and emails. They have had to figure out how to 
do this and be able to do the rest of their work. This will be followed by the partial training that was 
provided for a new admissions officer at the western campus while the coordinated efforts between 
the two campuses was ignored. Lastly, what will be shown is the inadequate computer training for 
admissions officers on the community college’s Colleague network that left them unable to resolve 
basic problems. This became important given the layoff of the only person in the registrar’s 
department that was able to fix these computer problems. 


Inadequate training slows the student application process because admissions officers are 
unable to complete their work in a timely manner for students. This, in turn, delays the counting of 
students in programs. 


5.5.1 Learning on the Job: High Volume Phone Calls and Emails 


Some learning on the job is to be expected. For some work it would be helpful to have some 
training to make it more efficient. This is the stance of the admissions officers. They have had to 
learn how to work with the high volume of phone calls in order to do the rest of their job and how to 
organize their similarly high volume of saved emails. The admissions officers would have preferred 
some helpful training for both of these required tasks. However, they have had to learn how to do 
them on their own. 


The admissions officers describe how they deal with these tasks starting with the high 
volume of phone calls. 
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The admissions officers receive a high number of phone calls. There are so many calls that 
an admissions officer could spend all of the working time just to answer and reply to them. Instead, 
the admissions officers have learned how to adapt to this part of the job and why it was necessary to 
do that. This is described by the following admissions officer: 


Julie: I don't answer my phone all the time. I prefer to get messages and then call them back because 
the call volume is too much. I wouldn't get anything done in my day. I return calls first thing in the 
morning or between 3:30 and 4 pm. 


The way that this admissions officer works with phone calls is to have students record their 
messages in voicemail instead of answering each one. They are able to see the phone number and 
usually the person who is calling them which allows them to distinguish among the calls that they 
receive, such as their manager, program coordinators, instructors and students. The volume of 
student phone calls are the ones that go unanswered right away and go to voicemail or messages. 


The reason that student phone calls are not answered is that this allows her to do other 
work. The student phone calls are important and their calls are returned. For an admissions officer 
it is much quicker and more efficient to return a number of calls then one at a time. During this set 
period of time when calls are returned no other work is possible. This part of the work has been 
separated from other work in order to do the other work. The phone call work has been 
compartmentalized into certain times of the day. Replies to students are thus delayed. 


As well as having to learn how to organize the work pertaining to phone calls, the same is 
true for the considerable number of emails that they receive. 


An admissions officer receives a lot of emails and has to keep up with them all day long. For 
Jane, the other admissions officer, she deals with an email right away. These are usually questions or 
queries by students. She describes how she organizes them. 


Before she does anything with them, she lets the emails sit there for a while and then files 
them away. Emails that she only looked at briefly she will “let them be until she gets to them”. Every 
couple of months she cleans out her emails by “filing them and by deleting the ones that are 
absolutely not relevant”. She also prints out a lot of emails and a lot of attached documents. Probably 
95% of what she prints out has to do with students which would go to their file. The student’ s 
admissions file ends up in student records where it is scanned and kept in the Colleague network. 


No one suggested how an admissions officer should organize their emails so they have had 
to figure it out themselves. Jane started organizing her emails according to people, each individual 
person. That did not work very well for her because one person has "many different hats". For 
instance, “a dean may have many departments under her or his jurisdiction”. This makes it difficult to 
find the email and information. So now Jane has organized her email files by program. She says, “You 
have to use your brains at the job in order to make your job easier, not just easier, but to be able to just 
do the damn job". This has made it much easier to find information. For instance, any inquiries or 
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questions about trades programs would be under trades. Specifically, that is where the email files 
would be for welding or automotive and other sub-files. 


An experienced admissions officer has had to use the knowledge of trial and error of the 
community college’s program structure to organize emails. It takes some time for these employees 
to discover this since no one has trained them to do that. Organizing emails according to the 
institutions program structure made it easy to find a specific email. 


Jane has also discovered that she does not go back to her emails very often because the 
student related material is attached to the student’s file. “Eventually”, she carries on, “everything will 
be scanned into the student’s file”. Anything of importance for emails would have been sent through 
to the records department. She would be able to find any information she required on their scanned 
documents. 


The admissions officers have had to learn how to work with the considerable phone calls 
and emails that they receive. Training to do this work at the time that they became admissions 
officers would have saved them a lot of work time that they had to use to figure this out on their 
own. 


From no training about doing the work with phone calls and emails, some partial training is 
approved by management. The next instance reveals how a new admissions officer was only trained 
partially in doing this kind of work. 


5.5.2 Inadequate Training of New Admissions Officers 


Some training is provided to admissions officers. This occurred when an admissions officers 
position was moved to the western campus. For the admissions officers, this necessitated two kinds 
of training. One kind was to teach the new admissions officer how to do the job. This was done in 
part so that the new admissions officers would know what to do and how to proceed with 
documents pertaining to, students, program coordinators and instructors, and admissions clerk. 
The other kind of training, which was not done, would be how the work would be conducted at the 
western campus in relation to the main campus, such as transferring documents, program 
coordinators signing off on student applications, and “covering” each others work when one 
admissions officer is away. The point here is expressed by Julie, one of the admissions officers, who 
was bumped from her position of admissions officer by Maxine, the new admissions officer. 


Julie: I was asked to do two full days of training with her [Maxine, the new admissions officer] at the 
main campus but that doesn't alleviate how it’s going to work in the western campus. 


While the leaving admissions officer, Julie, was able to do some training with Maxine, there 
was no guarantee that what she was teaching her would be the way it would work at the western 
campus. As well, no training was provided by management concerning the relation of the western 
campus admissions officer and the main campus. Management did ask the leaving and existing 
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admissions officers for suggestions on how to make the admissions process work with one 
admissions officer at the western campus. Julie describes the request for suggestions: 


Julie: We've been asked suggestions on how to make it work but nothing’s gone forward for us. Maybe 
they're [management] waiting until transition happens. 


While the admissions officers had sent in their suggestions, management did not do 
anything. The new position was created and operating from the western campus without any 
procedures in place concerning how the western campus admissions officers work would relate to 
the main campus admissions officer and clerk and vice versa. No training was provided to 
coordinate this new organization. Management did not seem to care about this. 


The kind of training provided to the new admissions officer was only partial on how to 
undertake work at the western campus in relation to the main campus. There was a lack of planning 
and training in the coordinated work between the two campuses. 


Another area in which the admissions officers lacked adequate training was with the 
Colleague computer network. 


5.5.3 Inadequate Computer Training for Admissions Officers Slows Down Assisting 
Students 


Another significant issue for admissions officers is their need for computer network 
training. As one admissions officer, Jane, states about computer training, "J haven't been trained 
fully". The complaint here is that the computer training that management provides for them does 
not help them become more proficient in using the community college’s computer network nor are 
they able to resolve some computer problems that they encounter. 


The kind of computer training that management does provide does not help the admissions 
officer, Jane. She states that the community college typically hires a private trainer, named Camille, 
to do the training. Camille will come to the community college to provide training on the Colleague 
computer network for a few days. In the fall she came up for an entire week. The training is usually 
for a group of employees. 


The group training is not the kind that Jane wants and needs which is “one on one training”. 
She wants to be shown “step-by-step how to do something on the computer’. This is particularly true 
for the new web UI changes and the problems that she encounters using the Colleague computer 
network. These problems have become significant given the departure of Cathryn who had this 
expertise in the department. Now, there is no one capable of fixing the Colleague network system 
problems within the department and the IT department does not provide a timely response and 
solution as presented in chapter 3. She has not been trained on how to fix some of the basic 
computer problems that she encounters using the Colleague network. Jane describes the current 
conditions with respect to the use of computers for work as, "It's horrible". 
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Not only is there inadequate training in using the Colleague computer network, the training 
that was to be provided in order to use a new scanning application that was to be linked to 
Colleague was abandoned. The manager of the admissions officers never made a decision to provide 
training for them about how to use new scanning software. Such training would include what to 
look for when a document comes in and how to send it back out to someone else. Admissions 
officers needed to know what constituted official transcripts and how these were going to go 
through the system before they could start using it. They needed training to know “how it was going 
to be done, how it was going to work”. Nothing happened. As one admissions officer stated, "It fell by 
the wayside". 


The lack of proper training in order to do the work of an admissions officer is surprising. 
Management does not seem to care about providing much training. Whatever is the minimal 
knowledge and practice to do the work seems to be management’s stand on training. This lack of 
training delays the work that admission officers do with students and their counting in programs. 


The reference to computer problems delaying the work of admissions officers has been 
mentioned and is presented in more detail next. 


5.6 Computer Problems that Delay Working with Students 


The kind of computer problems that the admissions officers encounter are presented here. 
They will focus primarily on the inadequate integration of two networks that the admissions 
officers see and use as their web UI (user interface), from the Novelle network, and Colleague UI. 
The two problems presented will include those that arise as a consequence of the general 
inadequate software integration and a specific problem involving the printing of registration forms. 
Both create delays in the work of admissions officers to students. 


5.6.1 Problems with the Web User Interface (UD) and the Colleague UI 


A number of computer problems appeared as the admissions officers were attempting to 
work with the new web UI software that was linked to the Colleague network software. Most of the 
problems originated in their use of the Novelle web UI. This has delayed their work with students as 
the following instances from the admissions officer, Jane, highlight. 


What Jane does not like about the new web UI is that it is not fast enough for her. What she 
doesn't like is that if she's going into one of the other screens on the web UI, she has to wait until 
that screen comes up before she can start typing. In the Colleague computer system input she could 
just start typing and that would be in her machine. That is, “you could type ahead of the program 
being on the screen”. In web UI, she has to wait for the screen to come up before she can type the 
student number. In the older text-line input of Colleague, she could type before the program was 
even launched on the screen. Not so for the new web UI which is slower for her to use. 


There is another problem in using the new web UI. Right now she is trying to “run letters" by 
which she means to print the letters to students informing them of the status of their application. 
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The screen that she needs is not working on the new web UI. She says this new screen on the web UI 
has never worked. She still has to use the old screen from Colleague to obtain the documents. The 
example that she provides is for a student who has an incomplete application. Jane has to go 
through all the prerequisites in the old Colleague network. She has to go through all the information 
to obtain it from Colleague in order to produce a special kind of report which web UI does not have. 
Consequently, she is unable to use part of the Novelle web UI and has to print this document from 
Colleague. 


A further problem that exists in the relation between these two networks is the inability to 
“merge” documents. To merge documents means that the software is able to take information from 
one file and place it in designated locations in another one. In order to do this for two networks, the 
two networks have to be compatible. That is, the command from the web UI software to merge two 
files originating in the Colleague network software, the Colleague network has to recognize that 
command from the Novelle web UI. Otherwise, the two kinds of software will not produce the 
required documents. Here is how Jane describes this work problem. 


Jane begins by stating that she is not able to merge letters using web UI. Whenever she tries 
“to merge letters, it crashes the system” and she has to restart her computer. She states that somehow 
the web UI software is incompatible with the Colleague network software. A different way of 
merging letters was suggested to Jane which required a lot of input and setting up which she does 
not know how to do. What she wants to have done is “to have the systems set up so that I can be 
trained quickly on it and how to use it”. Currently, she has a considerable delay in producing these 
letters. She mentions that this is very significant because she and other coworkers have “massive 
amounts of letters to get out to students”. Getting these letters out will be delayed. 


The solution to this and other computer problems could have been solved easily if Cathryn 
was still with the community college. Jane is convinced that if Cathryn were here “the problems 
would already be fixed”. Cathryn would also be able to teach her how to use the new system. 
Currently, Jane is not willing to learn all the required computer information that she needs to do her 
job on her own. As she says, "! don't get paid enough for that". 


The introduction of the new web UI software superimposed on the Colleague software was 
clearly not tested. It has created frustration among admissions officers (and other support 
employees) and it has slowed down their work to benefit students. 


5.6.2 A Problem of Printing Registration Forms 


When computer networks are linked and a problem occurs, finding the source of that 
problem is more complicated. Instead of dealing with one source, there are now two that could 
create the problem. This problem is described in relation to printing registration forms by Jane, an 
admissions officer. 


The event that Jane describes concerns a problem with a shared printer. This shared printer 
is located at the registration area and was not working. Jane went on to state that it was possible to 
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see the registration form on the screen. However, it was impossible to print it. This printer is used 
by virtually every support employee in the registrars department, including the admissions officers. 
As such, it is referred to as a shared printer making all of these employees dependent on its proper 
working. When this printer does not work, it is a serious problem because it brings the work of 
printing to a stop. 


Jane stated that one of the computer technicians from the IT department was called in. He 
said that it was not a printing problem, rather the problem was with the Colleague computer 
network. Because it was considered a Colleague problem this meant that the manager of IT, Paisley, 
had to be brought in since she is the sole person responsible for this computer network. Whenever 
there is a Colleague problem, Paisley is the only one who could authorize hiring a computer 
consultant or analyst to fix the problem. All the support employees are aware of this. 


Paisley’s assessment was that it was the printer that was the problem and not the Colleague 
network. This surprised Jane because it was contrary to the computer technician’s evaluation. Jane 
realized that Paisley did not want to spend any money to bring in a private computer analyst to 
resolve this problem. Shortly thereafter the printer worked. The computer technician and the 
admissions officers were informed that the problem was due to a bad connection between the 
Colleague network to the printer. The technician had been correct. The printer problem delayed 
providing the registration form to students by the admissions officers. 


The specific printer problem of student registration forms and the general web UI and 
Colleague network UI highlighted a problem of the inadequate integration of these two networks. 
This poor integration and the negative state of the IT department created delays in the work of 
admissions officers which detained the application process for students. 


In addition to computer problems, the admissions officers had other issues related to their 
working conditions. The problems in their working conditions were created by their manager, the 
registrar, as will be shown next. 


5.7 Manager Created Problems in the Working Conditions of Admissions 
Officers 


It would be accurate to state that there are many aspects to the working conditions of the 
admissions officers (and other support employees) such as computer problems that interfere with 
work. This part presents problems in the working conditions of admissions officers that evolve 
around their relation with their manager, the registrar. The focus is not on interpersonal relations 
but on the admissions officers work that is related to their manager. This would include resolving 
problems and providing direction on the work of admissions officers. Here it will be pointed out 
that the manager of the admissions officers did not resolve their work problems and made their 
working conditions more stressful to the point that they had to protect themselves from their 
manager and others whose decisions they had to implement. These would have a detrimental 
impact on processing student applications. 
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To present this general point I will begin by revealing the strategy or method that the 
manager of the admissions officers used in order not to resolve their work problems. This will be 
followed by a technique that the manager used to silence admissions officers from asking questions. 
The third point will show that the management and union agreement that would separate the 
admissions officers into separate campuses left many unanswered and unplanned work procedures 
by the manager of the admissions officers. The next point will show how the manager creates 
organizational stress in the work of the admissions officers (and other support employees). The last 
point to be presented will highlight how the admissions officers have learned to protect themselves 
from problems in this work environment from their manager and others in order to avoid blame 
and possible job termination. 


To begin, I will show the general managerial strategy that is used in order not to resolve 
work problems for the admissions officers. 


5.7.1 A Managerial Strategy for Not Resolving Problems 


One major problem that the admissions officers have is that none of their concerns are ever 
addressed by their manager, the registrar. In a way, this is a managerial method for not doing 
anything or sustaining the problems of the working conditions of subordinates. Two parts of this 
technique are shown here. The first part concerns using the language of obfuscation and the second 
part is the significant absence in the department due to committee meetings. 


The first aspect of not resolving the working condition problems of the admissions officers 
has them describe their manager as "a very good talker". One admissions officer mentioned that this 
is particularly true in staff meetings. Their manager, Helen, can “talk around in circles”. An 
admissions officer relates that when you leave a staff meeting, you leave thinking, "What the hell did 
she just say?" The admissions officers stated that they “don't have a clue what she said. It sounded 
good. Unfortunately, nothing really was resolved’. This happens at every meeting according to the 
admissions officers. There is an admissions meeting every two weeks. The staff come out of that 
meeting with the manager saying, "I'll take care of it. I'll take care of it." However, despite these 
statements nothing ever gets done or it gets done very slowly. The admissions officers recognize 
that this is a really good strategy for doing nothing to solve working condition problems. They are 
unable to hold their manager accountable for not doing very much to resolve their problems. Their 
problems are simply contained and are “boiling over”. 


The technique used by the manager here was language that was not understood by the 
admissions officers (and the other employees, such as the admissions clerk). It was impossible for 
them to provide an example of the language used. The admissions officers, one with a graduate 
degree, simply did not understand the language and reasoning used by their manager. The 
consequences of this obfuscation was that no decisions were made and no additional action was 
taken by the manager despite stating that she would “take care of it”. This created frustration and 
anger with the admissions officers concerning their work. 
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In addition to the use of obscure language and varied reasoning, the other method used by 
the manager was to be absent from the department. One admissions officers mentioned that her 
absence from the department is because “she is on every possible committee. So she goes to numerous 
meetings”. However, “nothing gets accomplished and no resolutions to existing problems are brought 
back” to the admissions officers and the rest of the support employees. 


Being on numerous institutional committees provided the manager with a valid reason for 
being absent from the department. The admissions officers did not see any of their problems being 
resolved by having the manager attend all these meetings. This absence, without bringing back any 
solutions, simply contained the problems of the working conditions. Asked why a manager would go 
to numerous meetings that never resolved anything for them, an admissions officer stated that their 
manager was, “merely showing herself off in all these committees and participating in them but 
nothing happens or results”. The manager effectively contained the poor working conditions of these 
admissions officers. 


A social class relation concerning gender relations is operating here where a woman 
manager suppresses the problems of work by women admissions officers (and the rest of the 
departmental employees who are also women). That class suppression was achieved by the 
manager doing nothing through various specific techniques to maintain existing problems. 


Having alluded to problems in the working conditions of the admissions officers that are 
never resolved, the next part presents one such condition. 


5.7.2 A Managerial Technique to Create Silence 


The managerial method of not resolving problems in the working conditions of admissions 
officers is extended to specific requests to their manager that do not resolve a problem. Here, too, 
the manager does not answer an admissions officers question. The manager’s technique creates 
silence for admissions officers. The following description by an admissions officer reveals how this 
technique is accomplished and possible consequences that may result. 


One admissions officer mentioned that, "It's not even hell that I'm going through because I sit 
in my little corner of my room and no one really bugs me... And I figured out, part of the hell is that for 
most people, is that if you ask, if I ask [the registrar, my manager] a question, you never get an answer’. 
This admissions officer has already experienced the consequences of asking the registrar a 
question. The result of asking a question was that there was no answer. This is done in the following 
Way. 


The registrar’s reply to the admissions officer is always, "What's the procedure?"; "What's the 
protocol?"; "Where's our procedures manual?"; "What have we done in the past?" The admissions 
officers question is answered with a question. The registrar’s question refers to some external 
event, document or process. In this way, the registrar (and manager) does not address the question. 
The manager is able to avoid answering an admissions officer’s question and make a decision. Since 
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there is never any further inquiry to the questions raised by the registrar, the response is not very 
helpful to the admissions officer. 


The admissions officer goes on to say what she thinks about her registrar manager which is: 
‘Are you kidding me?" She has repeatedly come to her boss with a question but has never received 
an answer or proper direction on what to do. As a consequence she has "/earned not even to ask 
questions, just to do it and not even ask". The manager’s technique to silence the admissions officer 
has worked. Through a number of such unresolved questions to her boss, the admissions officer has 
learned not to do this anymore. Now, she just goes ahead and does her work for students. 


Before doing this, the admissions officer would wait for an answer from the registrar. During 
that wait, the work for students would be delayed. By going ahead and doing her job without asking 
the registrar what to do, she was able to work more efficiently processing student applications. The 
admissions officer readily admitted that what she does may not be consistent with what the other 
admissions officer (and other support employees) does. A result of this managerial technique was 
that it created institutional inconsistencies in the student application process because the 
admissions officers, “have been left to their own devices to figure out what to do”. 


Further problems were created in the working conditions of the admissions officers when 
the two positions were separated into different campuses. 


5.7.3 Separating Admissions Officers into Different Campuses 


Management and the union representing the support staff agreed that the second 
admissions officer would be located at the western campus. While both admissions officers used to 
be located at the main campus they were now separated with only one of them being at the main 
campus. As mentioned, a consequence of this separation was that it isolated these workers with 
similar duties but responsible for different programs. This separation also created different work 
processes for each admissions officers and increased the time to assist students. 


One admissions officer describes the difference between having both admissions officers at 
the main campus and one in different campuses. When both admissions officers were working in 
the same office, according to Jane, they would bounce ideas off of each other. They would discuss 
prerequisites such as the difference between high-school communications 12 and English 12. This 
would then lead to how to reply to inquiries by students concerning this difference. Similarly, ifa 
student had a question about the required criminal record check, Jane would simply go to her 
coworkers file and answer the person's questions. Their close work proximity allowed both of them 
to answer students questions for all programs. Further, if Jane had an issue or query about a 
transcript, she would be able to get another opinion on it from the other admissions officer. This 
helped each admissions officer to understand and think about what they were doing and whether or 
not they were doing something correctly or incorrectly. It was a lot easier having someone there 
beside you with whom you could share your work ideas. This was especially important in the event 
that one of them was away, such as a sick day, when the other would look after her inquiries. 
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The benefits of having the two admissions officers located at the main campus and indeed, 
sharing a large office, were considerable. This included routine questions, student application 
consistency and work coverage for sick days and presumably vacation. This came to a stop when 
one of the positions was moved to a different campus. 


Any fruitful discussion between the two of them was halted. No more routine questions 
were asked of each other. Now, neither admissions officer was really familiar with the workings of 
the other. Neither knew how the other worked with student applications. Jane states that when she 
gets an inquiry concerning a program for which Maxine is responsible she simply transfers the call. 
She doesn't even try to answer the question because she doesn't know now how Maxine would 
reply to the student. The coordination and consistency between the two admissions officers was 
lost. Each admissions officer was now working independent of the other. 


The overall impact for potential students was that it slowed down the time to respond to 
inquiries. Neither admissions officer could now answer for the other if the other was not present. 
There would be variations in the treatment of student applications for the institution. Work 
coverage for each other would not be possible. Indeed, the question of who would do the work in 
the event of one of them being absent remained unresolved. There would definitely be delays in the 
processing of student applications. 


5.7.4 Management Created Work Stress 


One prevalent working condition in the department is stress. This affects not only the 
admissions officers but also other support staff employees with whom they work. The 
organizational way that stress is created is examined here. It will be shown that the registrar is just 
the initiator of this problem. Other managers are involved as well. That is why this work stress is 
considered an organizational issue. As an organizational process, there are social relations that 
create stress at work. How this occurs is presented here. 


When I was undertaking research with admissions officers, a number of support employees 
reported that some of their co-workers were on stress leave. I decided to follow this issue by asking 
one of the admissions officers about it. The following long but important description of stress at 
work is by an admissions officer. Her description reveals a social process of how stress at work is 
created. 


Jake: Can you describe for me, um, anything that you might know about all the stress leaves from the 
[registrar department] clerks? Like Marta went on stress leave. Juanita went... Do you know what's 
going on there? 


Julie: Um, ah, I did work with both of them when they were both on leave there. I worked in the same 
departments. Um, there's been others as well. Um, everyone seems to be tight-lipped about it because 
there's a general consensus what the issues could be. 


Um, from my understanding, from others, is that potentially it's a little bit ofa... There's a lot 
of stuff that's pushed on to other people and when they're not getting the answers to what they’re 
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looking for, from the people [their manager], so it's creating kinda like a backlog. And then all of a 
sudden it’s emergencies, emergencies, emergencies. This has to be done. That has to be done. Well, 
where these people [the support staff] had been kind of proactive and trying to get the work done and 
being halted because they're being micromanaged to a point of it being stressful. 

Jake: Can you give me specifics like... 

Danielle: I can speak from my... From something that would happen to me in admissions where I 
wasn't directly, like, a [registrar department] clerk reports directly to the registrar's office. Um, and 
same with, there's been a lot of movement in the registrar's office. There's people [support staff] are 
always seem to be on leave or moving around. Um, their direct supervisor is the registrar. 

In admissions, our direct kinda person that we’d go to was Tina. And she was kinda the CAO, 
the campus administrative officer. Um, so we were kinda filtered through her and she dealt with the 
registrar. Um, so when I would work directly with the registrar on things, like timetabling, I would send 
requests. No response. I would send another request. No response. 

Jake: A request to the registrar? 
Julie: To the registrar. Like, by email or... 


Jake: to ask for the timetables? 


Julie: Like if I'd had any questions around timetables or concerns or pretty much any request to move 
forward to getting them in. If I sent it to the registrar... 


Jake: Would that be like, so-and-so hasn't sent in a timetable? 
Julie: Correct. 
Jake: When is or when are we gonna get...? 


Julie: Or I got a timetable, it, it doesn't have dates and times. Or I don't have the business admin 
timetable. 


Jake: Okay. 
Julie: Or there's conflicts on 15 classes. 
Jake: Right. 


Julie: If I sent that, send it once, no response. Send it twice, no response. Three times, no response. Then 
all of a sudden, I, you start getting other backlash from the dean, "Why isn't this in?" 


Jake: Right. 
Julie: Well, I, I, here's the emails I sent to the registrar with no response. 


Jake: Right. 
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Julie: Then, all of a sudden the dean sends one over to you, and all of a sudden, it's like this is an 
emergency. We need to deal with this now. So there's a lot of that kinda stuff going on. Um, and, it's, it's 
more of an uncomfortable feeling. I think people feel uncomfortable. 

Jake: Yes. 

Julie: Um, it's, and it's becoming more of a joke. Like, there's certain catch-phrases that you hear all the 
time. It's “process" or "we're having these conversations in another meeting" or the same catchphrases 
to use quite regularly in those meetings. 


Jake: By the registrar? 


Julie: Yeah. So, there, I think people just feel like they're spinning in circles. And I think after a while it 
just becomes, you're, you're waiting for something all the time and nothing ever comes. 


Jake: You're waiting for the registrar to respond to you on something? 
Julie: Yeah, you're waiting for those responses were for something, to take action, or 
Jake: right 


Julie: or when you do start to move forward ‘cause you can't do anything, then you get in trouble for 
making that step because it wasn't true. 


Jake: By the registrar? 
Julie: Yeah... So I think, I think it’s just more of,... 1 think maybe the issue is that it’s micromanaging. 


Jake: Sounds like stopping the process from working and then, you know, I guess certain things are 
demanded, then she would come down and say, “I need it now!" 


Julie: Yes, and then all of a sudden it’s a priority... When you've been trying to make it a priority for 
two weeks. 


Jake: Right, okay. 


Julie: It’s an uncomfortable... It's, that, like it’s even if you walk over there, you know that something’s 
wrong. 


Jake: Right. 

Julie: The tension’s always high over there. It's just an uncomfortable working environment. 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: I think that weighs on people just as much after the fact too. ‘Cause in this role, we have a lot of 
stressful things that happen, and, you, most of the time, you would never know that half of us are 


stressed out. 


Jake: Yeah. 
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Julie: You would never know, walking in on most days. 
Jake: You mean in the registrar's area? 


Julie: Yeah, if you walk over there, compared to walking in here [educational advising is under a 
different manager], it's completely different atmosphere. 


Jake: Wow. 


Julie: [, I think maybe over time it's just bred, awkward and tension. Awkward atmosphere as in 
awkward associations with people and people don't really know who's out to get who or if you're being 
watched, or, it's kinda like, it's an uneasy feeling. 


The description by this admissions officer highlights how stress was created. The 
organizational pattern began with an employee who encountered a problem that they were unable 
to resolve. This might be by an admissions officer (or a clerk in the department). The admissions 
officer or any other support employee then requested a solution from their manager, the registrar 
or through the campus administrative officer to the registrar for the admissions officer. Irrespective 
of the source of the request, the registrar did not respond, even when reminded two or three times. 
The admissions officer or other support employee were kept waiting. Should an admissions officer 
or other employee attempt to do something on their own they would then get into trouble from the 
registrar. Keeping employees in limbo stalls their work and no doubt frustrates them. Despite not 
responding to an admissions officers request, the registrar in turn will ask later why the admissions 
officer has not produced the required document, such as the timetable. The admissions officer 
replied to the registrar with the unanswered emails that were sent to the registrar to explain why it 
was not completed. The institutional document to be created by the admissions officer has still not 
been done because it is still missing the answers from the registrar. 


When another manager intervenes to inquire about a required completed document, then 
the registrar considers this an emergency work situation. The admissions officer (or other support 
employee) was directed to produce that document immediately and blamed for not producing it on 
time. The admissions officer (and other support employees) was now under stress to produce the 
institutional document in an emergency situation. 


There is an organizational pattern involved here in creating stress at work for the 
admissions officer (and registrar clerks). This organizational process involves a non-responsive 
manager to a subordinate’s requests and blames that support employee for not producing the work. 
This layer of frustration is added to when another manager requests the work document. The 
non-responsive manager now treats the creation of the document as emergency work creating 
stress for the subordinate. It is not surprising that support employees are taking stress leave by 
having to work in such oppressive working conditions. 
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Working in such a negative environment raises the question of whether admissions officers 
are able to do anything about it. The next part considers briefly that admissions officers have to 
protect themselves from those with whom they work, especially management. 


5.7.5 Protecting Yourself from Superiors 


Given the nature of the poor working conditions for the admissions officers, it was not 
surprising that they had to learn how to protect themselves, especially from their manager. It was 
not only their manager from which they had to protect themselves but other managers as well and 
even program coordinators, in order to avoid being blamed and lose their paid employment. This 
section points out why and how an admissions officer would need to protect themselves at work. 


Admissions officers have to protect themselves from management. One example concerned 
a CRC (criminal record check) that involved a dean or manager. The admissions officer used the 
following example of management waiving a CRC for a person who might be a pedophile. 


Julie: For me, the manager or dean dissuading a criminal record check and this person is a pedophile. I 
accept them even though they [the dean or manager] signed off on them [they admitted them into a 
program or course without a CRC]. I could be taken down on that boat to when they... when it comes 
out. For liability purposes, I have also accepted that person. 


Jake: You don't have a choice. 


Julie: Really sticky if I don't get it in writing and they or I forget. I make sure everything is in email or... 
I don't even touch it at this point. [I've had some] close calls. "I'll get it to you. I'll get it to you.” It's 
someone I've worked with for a long time. You have to protect yourself from the dean [or coordinator] 
from something they shouldn't be doing. 


Jake: Because? 


Julie: Yes, because permission of coordinator [or permission of instructor] has taken a new role. In the 
past it was just for extenuating circumstances, for a special case. However, it's turned more into, "How 
can I get my class filled?” So, people [managers, coordinators, and instructors] are bypassing the 
requirements and having a full class. None of these students should be in the class. Um, for me, as an 
admissions officer, I'm also liable if I allow these people to go into a class without specific 
documentation. 


Jake: Right. 


Julie: And, if they turned out to have a criminal record or they were ill with some sort of communicable 
disease that they might have passed on, or physically they hurt themselves when they knew they 
shouldn't be in a class and I accepted them. I'm liable for their well-being in that class or any 
well-being around. There are some liability issues I would be covered in some issues but not others or it 
wouldn't. 


Jake: An example... 
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Julie: We had an incident with someone who was bipolar. It was not disclosed that they were bipolar. 
They were working in the kitchen [culinary arts and chef program] with knives. And, because they had 
just moved to Sunny Forest Community College, the community they grew up in, their parents weren't 
watching what was going on. The student forgot to take the medication. Went missing for a couple of 
days. Had one or two episodes. This child was given knives on a regular basis. It was not disclosed on 
the medical form that he was bipolar. It created a catch-22 because he had a disability when he didn't 
disclose. 


He disclosed that he had a slower cognitive learning... It took him a long time to process 
information. He didn't disclose that he needed to be on medication and be monitored. So, why didn't 
you tell us? If you're not given the information, it's different than if you are. So, my butt was covered 
since it wasn't disclosed anywhere. But, in other circumstances if they had a criminal record check and 
it was bypassed, and if we don't have proper documentation, and I accepted them, I would be in 
trouble. 


Jake: What would happen? 


Julie: I haven't had that close call yet. But, my assumption would be, I don't know about union... I'd be 
terminated after one incident like that. It would depend on the severity of how it happened or how it 
came about. 


Jake: Usually there are three steps ... 


Julie: If they're [the person with a disability] put in a situation with children, if they're not supposed to 
be... I don't know what would be the punishment in that case. I know three strikes, but it would depend 
on the severity [of the incident by the person with a disability]. 


The events described by this admissions officer begin with someone else in the institution 
giving a student permission to enter a program without meeting the admission requirements, 
whether it’s not requiring a CRC or using permission of instructor to fill a program or course. An 
admissions officer has to follow the decision of the program coordinator, instructor or dean to admit 
that student without meeting those qualifications. This is because an admissions officer is 
subordinate to them in the institution. Should something go wrong with the student then the 
admissions officer states that she would be blamed since her signature is on the acceptance letter. 
She was just following orders. 


In order to protect herself from these kinds of decisions, the admissions officer obtained 
everything in writing, such as in emails. This generally needs to be done before the admissions 
officer sends the acceptance letter. The admissions officer has to remember to obtain the email for 
acceptance, especially when admission requirements have been avoided. In a situation where the 
student did not disclose a disability then the admissions officer would not be liable for admitting 
the student. When the admissions officer imagined a more serious situation, such as acceptance 
without a CRC, and something negative were to happen in the program by that student, then the 
admissions officer assumed that she would be in trouble. The point being raised here is that it is 
necessary for a subordinate employee, like an admissions officer, to protect themselves from 
decisions by superiors in the organization that violate requirements. The subordinate will need to 
prove that the superior made the decision that an admissions officer was required to follow. 
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The use of keeping emails works well for admissions officers as a form of self-protection. 
The other admissions officer, Jane, had an incident with a coordinator, who was also part instructor, 
about class size. Jane used emails as proof to what she was told. For example, there was a dispute in 
a health care program over the number of students to be admitted. She had to use an email to tell 
the coordinator what she was told would be the number of students in that program. That was how 
she protected herself. 


Perhaps the most difficult way for an admissions officer to protect themselves is to say no to 
their manager. The following is a description from one admissions officer who said no to her 
manager concerning a timetable problem. The example comes from anthropology 102 which is a 
required course in nursing. Whoever recorded this course into the network timetable accidentally 
put in 12 students as the limit for nursing and 24 as open seats. It should have been reversed with 
24 seats retained for nursing students and the 12 remaining left open. This error was discovered 
and corrected partially but as a result four nursing students would not be able to take this course 
because it was full. 


Jane's manager asked her to phone these four nursing students and to tell them, "Sorry, it's 
full". Jane replied saying, "I’m not phoning”. She was absolutely not going to phone these students. 
She stated that she does “not get paid enough to do that”. She was affronted even to be asked to do 
that. Essentially, Jane’s manager was asking her to do this. The admissions officer stood up to her 
manager and told her that she was not going to do this. 


The admissions officers have learned how to protect themselves from those superior to 
them and whose decisions they have to implement. They did this by making sure that they had these 
decisions in writing and kept those texts, mainly emails as proof. They also stood up for themselves 
and refused to do the work of their manager when told to do this. 


In retrospect, the negative working conditions of the admissions officers were created by 
the various methods used by their manager, the registrar. By not resolving their work problems, 
silencing their questions and not planning how admissions officers located at different campuses 
would work with the main campus, created frustration and stress in everyday work. To avoid being 
blamed or possibly lose their job, the admissions officers had learned to protect themselves by 
ensuring that decisions made above them, and that they had to implement, were in writing and 
retained. These working conditions made it difficult to process student applications in a timely and 
efficient manner. 


Another part of the problems in the working conditions of the admissions officers centers 
around the general kind of supervision used by their manager. This follows below. 


5.8 Management Supervision that Delays Work for Students 


The previous section has hinted at the kind of supervision used by the registrar with 
admissions officers. In this section I go into more detail about this. The general point advanced here 
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is that the supervision undertaken by the registrar/manager interfered in the work of the 
admissions officers by delaying the processing of student applications. This is revealed in the 
following parts. 


The first part of the manager’s supervision of admissions officers will be the superficial 
monitoring of their work. A closer examination will show that the admissions officers spend more 
time working on student applications than the time allotted. From there, a description of the 
registrar’s lack of concern to approve a student’s fee payment plan will be presented. This will be 
followed by the manager’s required use of approving computer problems to be forwarded outside 
the department to the IT department. This requirement will be shown to slow down the resolution 
of computer problems. Lastly, the question arises as to why the registrar, as manager, uses this form 
of supervision with the admissions officers. The answer to this has to do with the managers desired 
relation with senior managers. 


To start, the first point presented concerns the registrar’s superficial monitoring of work 
time by the admissions officers. 


5.8.1 A Manager’s Superficial Monitoring of Work Time 


An issue arose between the registrar and the admissions officers over the monitoring of 
work time. The point advanced here is that the manager’s monitoring of work time misses the 
actual amount of time that admissions officers spend on doing their job. The following description 
highlights this. 


The daily hours of work for the admissions officers is on an “honor system” meaning that 
there are no sign-in and sign-out procedures. The general hours of work are 8:30 am to 4:30 pm. 
The admissions officers are expected to abide by these hours but there are no documents to show 
the hours worked. For each work day, admissions officers get a 15 minute morning and afternoon 
break and one hour for lunch. What the admissions officers have done is that they have adapted this 
daily time period to the work that they are required to do. That is, when there is more work to be 
done they will do it without taking a break or the full lunch time. When there is less to do they may 
arrive late or leave early. Their adaptation of work during the time that they have to complete it 
runs counter to the manager’s supervision which based on adherence to the daily 8:30 am to 4:30 
pm time and the allotted breaks and lunch. 


An example of this difference in the use of work time is by the admissions officer, Jane. She 
states that her manager, "definitely notices when someone leaves at 4:15. I've left a couple of times at 
4:15 and you could see the look on her..." The manager shows her disapproval of Jane leaving early 
by scowling at her. Jane’s account of how she actually spends her work time is more detailed and 
different. Jane tells me that she doesn't “take coffee breaks, 90% of the time I don't take them.... And 
yes, I don't get there at 8:30. But I don't take coffee breaks and half the time I only take half an hour 
lunch break”: In comparing Jane’s statements to the actual time worked it is clear that she does not 
take her allotted breaks. She arrives after 8:30 am and has left early a couple of times. These late 
arrivals and early departures from work generally cancel each other. Where Jane works more than 
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the allotted break times is the short lunch breaks that she takes. Here she contributes more to work 
time than to taking her allowed lunch time. 


The manager’s monitoring of the admissions officer work time is superficial and insufficient. 
If a detailed monitoring of the admissions officers actual work time had been undertaken the 
manager would have reached a positive conclusion. The admissions officers actually spend more 
time working on student applications and take less break time then they are allowed. 


Supervising admissions officers also includes approving activities within the department so 
that they can proceed to the next step, usually outside the department. The next two instances will 
show how the manager’s process for approving department activities prolongs those activities to 
the detriment of the work that admissions officers do with students. The first event presented is 
that of the registrar’s lack of concern to approve a student’s fee payment plan that delayed a 
students registration in a program. 


5.8.2 The Registrar Ignores Approving a Fee Payment Plan for a Student 


While the admissions officers attempt to work as efficiently as possible with students and 
their applications during their work time, the registrar does not appear to share this concern. The 
way in which the registrar, as manager, did not use her supervisory authority to assist a student is 
described by an admissions officer. As the admissions officer will report, the registrar was not 
concerned with approving a student’s payment plan for tuition fees. 


The admissions officer stated that a student wanted to start his program next week. The 
student was trying to take a program by doing a “payment plan”. That is, the student wanted to 
make regular payments instead of alump sum payment for his tuition fees. The institution policy, 
according to the admissions officer, is that a payment plan requires the approval of the registrar. The 
admissions officer referred the student to Helen, the registrar. The admissions officer saw that the 
student sat around waiting for Helen for about an hour or two. The student had phoned Helen and 
left messages to meet with her. She was never around. The admissions officer stated that the 
student “popped in more than once and this went on for about a week”. The student was running out 
of time. 


The problem for the student was that without the registrar's consent, the accounting 
department would not approve the student’s payment. The admissions officer stated that the 
registrar had left for a couple days without doing anything for the student. The student was so 
frustrated that he decided that he was not waiting for the registrar anymore and so decided to go to 
the office of the vice-president of education, Edith. Only then did the student get approval. The delay 
in approving the student’s payment plan was clearly with Helen. She could no longer blame anyone, 
such as her assistant because Cathryn had already been laid off. 


This description revealed that the registrar was not much concerned with the problem of 
the student. The reason that the admissions officer mentioned this is because this failure to provide 
a quick supervisory response to a student is the antithesis of the way that they work. When 
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management does not help students as quickly as possible, they delay their attendance in a program 
and being counted in it. 


The registrar did not use her supervisory capacity to promptly assist a student and thereby 
delayed his registration. Another aspect to the registrar’s use of supervision is the delay it creates 
when the admissions officers have to obtain approval for going outside the department to solve 
computer problems. 


5.8.3 The Registrar’s Required “Chain of Command” Slows Down Solving Computer 
Problems 


The registrar imposed a managerial requirement that any computer problem that the 
admissions officers have must be sent to her in order for it to proceed to the IT department. This 
makes the registrar responsible for forwarding this problem, at her availability, and introduces a 
second and intermediary step to getting the problem resolved. While waiting for the registrar to 
resolve their problem, the admissions officers are thus not able to complete the job for which the 
computer network is required. An admissions officer describes how this required use of supervision 
occurs. 


The admissions officer begins by stating that neither one of the admissions officers have 
ever sent a computer problem directly to the IT department’s Helpdesk. They are required to send 
their computer problems to their boss, the registrar. The registrar’s supervision is such that she 
must be informed “of everything that goes on in her department, even a computer problem”. Hence, 
the admissions officers send all problems with the Colleague computer network or Novelle web UI 
to her. These problems remain with the registrar. One of the admissions officers, Jane, states that 
she has to remind her by saying, "It's still not working". 


Jane continues by mentioning that after a few more requests to resolve her computer 
problems, something might happen. The manager then might get someone to look at her computer 
and then try and fix it before going to the Helpdesk or to bring in a private computer analyst. For 
Jane, this is a complete waste of time. As she states, “It wastes her time working for students”. The 
worst thing the institution ever did, Jane carries on, was to lay off Cathryn, the only person that 
could actually fix computer problems in Colleague and to fix them promptly. Now there is nothing 
but delay. 


The registrar’s required use of supervisory approval by the admissions officers has delayed 
their work significantly for students. They were unable to have their computer problems resolved 
promptly by their boss who dealt with the IT department. 


The kind of supervision that the registrar used raises the question as to why it is used. The 
next part describes an answer by the admissions officers. 


5.8.4 Approval is Based on What Makes a Manager Look Good 
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This last part addresses the issue of the admissions officers’ attempt to understand why the 
registrar uses the kind of supervisory approval that she does. The argument advanced is that the 
kind of supervision that is used is based on a particular technique. This technique is based on 
granting approval to an activity that makes the registrar look good, especially to other managers, or 
not. Not approving some work by admissions officers would mean that it would make the registrar 
look negative toward others, such as other managers. The way in which one of the admissions 
officers describe this technique as used by the registrar is as follows. 


Julie: A lot of people feel that they, like, hit a wall when they're dealing with her [the registrar]. There is 
a lot of hurry up and wait... [This registrar] likes being in control and to delegate. If it won't look very 
nice upon her she stalls it. If it's gonna make her look good, it passes through quickly. That's what I 
found working with her. It depends on what it is. 


The reference to the registrar being in “control” is that she wants to know everything going on in the 
department and approve or disapprove it. When the registrar “delegates” a job, it is to carry out her 
instructions. When her delegated directions work well, according to the other admissions officer, 
Jane, then the praise goes to Helen. If something goes "sour", Jane states that Helen will make sure to 
blame Tina, the campus administrative officer or any other particular person. In this way, maintains 
Jane, her manager “makes herself look good and doesn't make herself look bad”. The registrar’s 
purpose is always to be presented as positive, never negative. 


The difficulties with maintaining this persistent image was that the admissions officers and 
students do not matter much. The registrar’s technique readily delays the work of the admissions 
officers with students, and indeed students themselves were simply ignored by the registrar 
because they were not part of the process that made her look good. The imposed chain of command 
ensured that this supervisory technique would be adhered to by the admissions officers. Neither the 
efficient work of the admissions officers nor the subsequent counting of students in programs was 
important in this method. 


Conclusion 


The social organization of work that admissions officers undertake with student 
applications to a program was presented in this chapter. The general argument presented was that 
the work of the admissions officers involved text-based social process that were concerned with the 
matching of completed individual student applications with the stated requirements of programs 
which was constrained institutionally that delayed their work for students. The textual basis of their 
work was the student application, some consisting of various documents, that was submitted to 
meet, or not, the prerequisites of a program and its courses. Their work was supervised by the 
registrar who created impediments to their work. These constraints delayed the counting of 
students for programs in applications and registrations. This argument was supported in the 
following ways. 


The admissions officers coordinated the contradiction between the stated requirements of a 
program or course and the waiving of these by a coordinator or instructor. Though the admissions 
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officers felt that the institutionally stated prerequisites of a program or course should be adhered 
to, program coordinators or instructors would waive them in order to obtain more students. This 
increased program or course numbers and ensured their continuation. The admissions officers did 
not like this for a number of reasons, such as devaluing high-school education, but had to implement 
these decisions by the coordinators and instructors and inform the students of their acceptance. 


An additional part of the admissions officers work involved helping students with their 
application documents. The admissions officers explained the meaning and language of some 
documents as well as helped students to complete their application. This work increased the 
likelihood of more completed applications for programs. 


A crucial part of their work was that of working on the status of student applications. The 
admissions officers would determine if the entire text of a student’s application that was submitted 
matched those of a program as was formally stated by the institution (or waived) and then 
forwarded that text including its supporting documents to the program coordinator or instructor 
for a decision on its contents. Here is where the student application, as a text, continued its 
bifurcated character of a physical text separate from its contents to allow the separate and 
hierarchical decisions to be made about it. The admissions officers implemented the program 
coordinators or instructors decision, typically to accept the student, and informed them through the 
admissions clerk. 


While the admissions officers worked as efficiently as possible with student applications, 
they encountered a number of institutional ways that prevented them from doing that. They were 
unable to complete the campus timetable as in previous years due to management delays. Because 
timetables were part of the documents that are sent to students after they have been accepted so 
that they can register, their admissions were delayed. This kept students waiting unnecessarily. The 
admissions officers also had inadequate staff training for their work. Management did not approve 
much staff training such that the admissions officers had to learn on the job, like cataloging emails 
and working with high volume phone calls. No real computer training that benefited the admissions 
officers was ever approved by their manager. Concerning computers, the computer problems that 
the admissions officers encountered were never resolved by management in a timely manner. These 
too contributed to the delay in the work for students. 


The last two items that prevented the admissions officers from working as well as they 
could for students concerned the problems created for them by the registrar. The registrar created 
oppressive working conditions that included silencing questions that the admissions officers raised, 
no planning involving the separation of admission officers to different campuses, and creating the 
conditions for stress. These oppressive working conditions contributed to admissions officers 
protecting themselves from their registrar and some program coordinators. These working 
conditions were created by the registrar’s repressive supervision. That oppressive supervision was 
undertaken by a superficial monitoring of the admissions officers work time, ignoring the approval 
of a student’s fee payment plan, and required departmental procedures that delayed quick 
resolutions to computer problem. For the admissions officers, this kind of supervision was used to 
make the registrar look good, especially to other managers. All of these institutional activities 
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contributed to delaying the work of the admissions officers on student applications and their 
counting as applications for programs. 


Once students have been successful with their application to a program, the next step in this 
institutional education circuit, is to register in it. Registering students in programs is work 
undertaken by the registration clerks and is presented next. 
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Chapter 6 - Registering Students in Programs and 
Courses 


Once a person or a high-school student has been accepted into a program or a course they 
are then able to “register” for it. The concept register refers to signing up and paying fees for taking 
a program or course as a student of the institution. That is, a person has to pay for taking a program 
and courses as established by the management of the institution plus associated fees, such as 
student association, equipment, tools, books and so on. The actual work of how registration is 
undertaken and what is involved is presented in this chapter. This work is done by registration 
clerks who are all women except for one man who works part-time. How they do their job so that 
people become students in a program or course at this institution is described here. Their work will 
bring to an end the first institutional education circuit presented here. Of course, for students taking 
courses in programs, their institutional education circuit continues with instructors, course work, 
registering again, transcripts and graduating. Student graduation ends the institutions first 
educational circuit. 


Though most of the information obtained here was from registration clerks, other support 
employees currently indifferent jobs, previously worked at the registration counter and are familiar 
with this work. Recall that the admissions clerk also works as a registration clerk when there are 
lineups at the counter. They are included here given their knowledge of the registration work. 


It is important to note that not all students who have been accepted, go on to register in 
their programs and courses. There are numerous reasons for not proceeding to register, such as 
health conditions, insufficient finances, family matters and so on. Those people that do register are 
very important to programs and courses because they are counted toward how “full” they are. 
Programs have a limit on students registering in this institution based on the size of classrooms, 
shop size, and practicum placements. For management, the more students actually registered in a 
program toward its full level, the more likely it will continue to be offered. The lower the number of 
students, the more likely it will be cancelled or suspended for a while. Support employees and 
instructors are fully aware of the consequences of the number of students in a program. The work of 
the registration clerks is important because it creates the number of students registered in all 
programs and courses. 


The main argument advanced here is that while the work of the registration clerks is 
oriented to enhancing the registration process with students, the managers of the institution are 
inactive towards virtually all of them. Management is not interested in improving the working 
conditions of the registration clerks that would improve registration for students. Their lack of 
concern will be shown to decrease enrolment for the academic year of this research. 
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The presentation of how registration clerks go about their routine work of registering 
students is organized in the following way. I will begin with some of the important aspects of the 
general work of the registration clerks. They are located at the main campus and register all 
students in all programs. This is a centralized registration process that is similar to the centralized 
work of the admissions clerk (discussed in chapter 4). The work of the registration clerks will be 
shown to be stressful. How they do their work and the texts that coordinate what they do will be 
described here. One area where some stress has been reduced for the registration clerks and 
students will also presented. 


Part of their work concerns the use of the permission of instructor form by instructors and 
students. This part will reveal their knowledge and opinion of those instructors and programs that 
use it. Registration clerks are also required to check that students meet program and course 
prerequisites. It will be pointed out that thought they object to doing this and the possible amount 
of work involved for some students, they are nevertheless required to do so. The last part will 
present what happens when a registration clerk unknowingly registers a student who does not 
meet the program or course prerequisites and does not have a permission of instructor document. 


One area considered a problem by the registration clerks is that new clerks do not receive 
adequate training. Who does this training and the added stress created by it will be advanced here. 
This is followed by the issue of coverage of the work of the registration clerks. What is shown here is 
that coverage is a management strategy to restrict hiring more clerks doing registration. Another 
area of concern is computer problems and their delays in being repaired. It will be argued here that 
departmental requirements must be followed to prevent the quick resolution of computer problems 
at the same time that more computer responsibility is added to the work of the registration clerks. 


The last item presented will be that of the institution creating problems in the work of the 
registration clerks. These kinds of problems will include management not caring for student 
privacy, the potentially considerable hidden work of checking for student prerequisites, registering 
students for the continuing education department, and the lack of concern by management about 
student registrations given their momentous institutional layoff of employees and instructors. 
Management created these institutional problems for the registration clerks and they are for the 
noteworthy decrease in student numbers for that academic year. 


The routine work of the registration clerks and how they go about registering students is 
next. 


6.1 The Work of Registering Students 


This first section highlights some of the main work that registration clerks undertake in 
registering students. The overall point being made is that the knowledge and work of the 
registrations clerks constitutes an overload to what they are expected to do despite attempts to 
alleviate some of their stress and those of students. This point is supported by the following. 
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The first idea to be presented concerns the centralization of work of the registration clerks 
at the main campus. It will show that centralized registration overloads the conceptual knowledge 
and work of the existing registration clerks. This will be followed by revealing that their digitally 
organized work of entering student information for registration provides two departments with the 
next sequence of work on students. The paper copies that follow this digital work will be discussed 
next, parts of which serve as backup copies to their digital version. In registering students, it will be 
presented that clerks have a priority. Their priority is to register a student who shows up in person 
over one who telephones them. One unknown area of registration concerns international students 
which will be considered next. The registration clerks are currently unaware of the registration of 
any of these students. Lastly, an instance of some work relief for registration clerks will be shown 
that involved letting students register early. This activity takes for granted that the institution will 
meet its timelines to allow students to register early. 


The work of the registration clerks includes entering student information that results in the 
number of students registered in programs and courses. These numbers are very important to 
programs and courses since they usually have a minimum number that are required to be offered. 
Surpassing the minimal number of required, registered students is important for the continuation 
of a program and course. Program coordinators and instructors that meet and surpass minimal 
enrolment numbers do not have to worry about the existence of their work. Others do. The work of 
the registration clerks is thus very important to program coordinators and instructors. 


Some of the main work and how it is undertaken by registration clerks starts this section. 


6.1.1 Centralized Registration: Overloading the Conceptual Knowledge and Work of the 
Registration Clerks 


Three kinds of work that are undertaken by registration clerks are presented here. This 
reveals what they state as having work that is overloaded. The first kind of work that will be 
presented concerns the considerable conceptual knowledge required to do this job. This will be 
followed by the routine work of answering questions from students and instructors about all 
programs and courses. The last item that will be presented here involves the newly added task of 
making appointments for students with an education advisor. While these different kinds of jobs 
create stress, it will also be shown that they have to deal with problems created for them when they 
are not informed about programs and courses and changes to them being offered, or not, ata 
particular campus. 


Like the centralization of the student application process discussed in the work of the 
admissions clerk, the registration of students is also centralized at the main campus of the 
community college. Registering students for the entire institution requires that the registration 
clerks have to have considerable knowledge about all programs being offered. As one of the 
registration clerks, Gwen, states, the knowledge required for this work puts “a lot of responsibility on 
the registration clerks”. She goes on to outline that they have to know about all the programs and 
courses that are being offered, any changes to them, starting and end dates, costs and so on. For her 
it has almost become impossible to remember everything so she has to keep checking on things 
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regularly such as through emails. As she says, "It really is overload”. She laments that she and the 
other clerks could do a much better job if there weren't so many courses to deal with given the small 
registration staff, consisting of her and some part-time clerks. While she wants to have someone 
else in another department also do registrations, such as the continuing education department, to 
alleviate some of the stress the registration clerks, this is highly unlikely. 


Another part of their work involves answering questions from students and instructors. 
Some examples of questions students ask include: “What courses are running in the fall? What kind 
of continuing education courses, first aid, and so on are being offered, when and how much do they 
cost?” There are also questions pertaining to how to apply for a program, such as nursing, and the 
kind of prerequisites that are needed. As Jane, who is currently and admissions officer but has 
worked at the registration desk, states, "You have to have all that information or if you don't have it, 
know who to ask for it”. Again, this is for all programs and courses of the institution. There is a 
constant drive for current knowledge of what is being offered and at which of the six campuses. 


In addition, the registration clerks get inquiries from instructors. The instructors want to 
know such things as, who is in their class and how many students do they have. Sometimes they ask 
if a student actually has the prerequisites to be in their class. Checking a student’s prerequisites is 
something that the registration clerks are required to do. Jane stated that registration clerks are 
"responsible for making sure they [students] have their prerequisites". More will be presented on this 
point later. 


The last kind of work that the registration clerks are required to do is to set up 
appointments for students with an educational advisor. This is how setting up an appointment for a 
student with an education advisor is described by Julie, currently working as an education advisor: 


Julie: And then usually if they're looking to register and they haven't spoken to an advisor, the 
registration clerk would then say,"Did you need help picking your classes? We can help you pick your 
classes." And if you did need help you want to talk to the advisor, if they need to transfer... and book 
them an appointment. If they don't need the help they would actually just register them there. 


The reason that a registration clerk was required to book an appointment for a student with 
an education advisor was to assist them in choosing courses. To make this appointment, the 
registration clerks use scheduling software that they complete with the students name. The 
registration clerks did not want to do this additional work. As the registration clerk Gwen expresses 
it, “That was just thrown in recently”. They were required to do this and so it became part of their 
work. 


These various kinds of required work created an overload and stress for the registration 
clerks. The current minimum staffing is insufficient to do the different kinds of jobs properly for 
students and for the institution. Their work problems are exacerbated when they encounter the 
following problem. 
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While the registration clerks perform different kinds of work, they encounter a problem 
when they are not informed about programs and courses being offered or changes to them and at 
which campus. This is a significant problem for them especially if a course has been advertised in 
the newspaper and someone phones to inquire about it, such as requesting the start and end dates 
and costs. This is also true of courses that still have “to be announced” (TBA) after them. The reason 
that students phone the registration clerks is that they want to talk to the instructor and get their 
textbooks. Gwen said that students who are really adamant about wanting to know information that 
they are simply unable to provide are referred to a dean because they are the ones who would most 
likely know. When the registration clerks are not informed about changes to programs and courses 
this delays registration and counting of students in them. 


The work that registration clerks do to “register” students is considered next. It will be 
shown that the digital texts that they complete for each student provides information to two 
separate departments. 


6.1.2 The Digital Entering of Student Information for Institutionally Organized Work 


The institutions Colleague computer network plays a crucial role in the work of a 
registration clerk and its relation to other departments, primarily the registrar’s and accounting 
departments. While a student pays for the courses or a program that will be taken and receives a 
receipt of this, the institution undertakes further work with that information. The point presented 
here is that as the student application process ends the next sequence of student involvement 
within the institution begins. It will be shown that student registration provides information about 
each student to two main and different departments of the institution. This is made possible by the 
way that the institutions digital network was created. 


The description of work to register students is provided by the registration clerk, Gwen. To 
start the day, Gwen has to "open up the cash". This involves preparing the computer software for a 
daily money session. It is password protected and only she can “login” or enter that software for the 
day though others can use it. She prepares the computer to take credit cards and cash. The software 
of her computer will keep track of all transactions that are done throughout the day. At the end of 
the day the software will “run” or calculate all of her transactions to see if they balance. If the 
transactions of her credit cards and cash do not balance then she has to rectify it. All of her work, 
and other clerks, is done on the Colleague computer network and the attached Novelle web UI. 


What the actual work of a registration clerk involves is this. It includes entering each 
student’s payment of the required fees for the programs and courses that will be taken. The way 
that the registration clerks do this includes the following. There are two main starting screens 
within which they are required to work. One is the “production” screen where student information 
is entered. This includes further screens such as the “RGN” (registration) screen for courses. Fees 
are paid using a different starting screen called “CREM” where the registration clerks enter all 
financial information. Each transaction concerning a student is a “session”. The two different 
screens lead to different departmental areas of the institution. The RGN screen is for the records 
area (which already contains student information, such as their transcript) in the registrar’s office. 
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This screen will provide a clerk there with the student’s program and list of courses. These are used 
typically at the end of a semester to enter their grades to constitute their community college 
transcript. The CREM screen provides information to accounting in the finance department of the 
institution where all costs, fees (paid and unpaid), and loans are recorded. Registration is the 
starting point at which student information is entered digitally by registration clerks and provided 
automatically for two separate departments of the institution. The separation of these two 
departments, the registrars department and accounting department, existed prior to the installation 
of the institutions computer network. Both departments receive the information about a student 
once the registration clerks enter it into the Colleague computer network. 


Once a student is registered digitally, the student is counted as part of a program and course. 
The registration clerks work of registering a student provides the number of students enrolled in a 
program and course. 


In addition to the registration clerks’ digital texts, they also work with paper documents as 
is presented in the following section. 


6.1.3 Providing Student Registration Documents to Two Departments 


The work of the registration clerks also includes working with paper documents. This 
section describes how the registration clerks work with documents that they may receive from 
students or by printing documents for students. What is described is that the registration clerks 
separate the various documents and place them in inboxes where clerks from two departments 
retrieve them. In general, the paper documents from the registration clerks closes off the student 
application process and starts the next sequence of work events for employees in these two 
departments as the student attends courses in a program. 


The following description continues to reveal the organization of work for the registration 
clerks. It begins by showing how the registration clerks work with paper documents in the 
institutions registration process. 


When a person goes to register, the registration clerk will ask for their name and then go 
look for the student’s application and "pull it” from all the ones that have been filed at the front 
desk. There may be a special note attached to the application text because some students are 
accepted conditionally based on the number of classes and have received a general acceptance. The 
registration clerk then enters their names and information of their courses. The student’s 
application is then stamped as registered and, as a paper text, is placed in the records inbox for the 
registrars department. It is now considered a permanent “closed” file, unless a conditional 
acceptance requires a particular document for the student’s application. The paper text ofa 
students registration follows the digital registration. It serves as a paper backup to the digital 
version that the clerks have already completed. 


The registration clerks will print student documents. They may also have a number of 
documents pertaining to a student’s registration (e.g., funding documents). The clerks separate 
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these documents and place them in one or all of the three inboxes. These three inboxes are for 
accounting, admissions, and records. Though there are three inboxes, there are only two 
departments involved because the admissions and records inboxes provide documents for clerks in 
the registrars department or office. The contents of each inbox consists of the following. 


The accounting inbox contains documents pertaining to student fees. For example, one copy 
of the student’s registration information pertaining to fees is placed into the accounting inbox. The 
other inboxes also get copies. There are other documents that would go into the accounting inbox, 
such as student withdrawals where a student may receive a refund on fees, copies of any receipts 
and any educational contracts through continuing education. The accounting work that is 
undertaken with these documents is not part of the current research. 


The other inboxes are part of the registrar’s department. The admissions inbox receives a 
printed copy of the student’s registration, informing the admissions officers that the student 
registered and that the application can be closed. Registration clerks also place any documents that 
are attached to a person’s application, such as the TB form into this inbox. The student may have 
been accepted conditionally and allowed to register pending this form for the application. The 
records inbox of the registrars department or office also receives a copy of a students registration 
information. In addition, the registration clerks also place other documents here such as, the 
permission of instructor form, transfer credit requests, and so on. 


The work of the registration clerks includes separating the documents based on the kind of 
information contained within them. With the documents in their respective inboxes, they still have 
to get to the relevant employees in the two departments. 


The way in which these paper documents get from their inboxes to their respective 
departments is usually the following. At the end of the working day for registration clerks, 4 pm, the 
documents are retrieved from the inboxes by a person from each department. For instance, every 
day one of the clerks from the records department, since it is just down a short hallway, comes and 
takes the pile of completed registrations and any other documentation in the inboxes and 
distributes them to various people in the registrars department. Some documents are scanned and 
put in an electronic file. Some are not put into the electronic version, like the criminal record checks. 
Those would stay in a hard (paper) copy file with the admissions clerk in the front cabinet. These 
files and folders are locked at all times to safeguard people’s information. 


The following is a general description of the work that a registration clerk does in 
registering a student, the use of the inboxes and the collection of the paper documents within them. 
This description is by Julie, who is familiar with the work involved: 


Julie: ...so if you were to come to me at the front of the desk, I would go look for your file. Okay, he’s 
ready to register for social work [a program]. 
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I take your file. I put it, while we’re talking, I actually have your file in front of me. When you 
leave, I print out your receipt for your $100 deposit as well as your registration form that will have all 
the classes that you're in, the date and times. It will also have your fees outstanding, 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: and the withdrawal policies. So I give that to you. 

Jake: Right. 

Julie: and I take the actual application that you had sent in, that was at the front desk. I put that in the 
registrar's box [it is also called the records box because the application actually goes to the records 
department as part of the registrar's office]. 

Jake: So, it goes from admissions to registrar? 


Julie: Yeah. 


Jake: Oh. And then what happens after that? Does someone from the registrar's office come and empty 
that? 


Julie: Correct. Yeah, so Brenda or Kami, one of the people in the back, in the morning they'll grab stuff 
from the day before and they start processing it there. 


Jake: Okay, right. 


Julie: It can be emptied a couple of times a day if you have an efficient person. But, some people prefer 
to leave it for a day so that they're always a day behind. 


Jake:... What do they do with that? 
Julie: Um, my assumption is that it's scanned into the document imaging. 


Jake: Document imaging clerk scans each of these, archives everything to the student's permanent 
record. So that must be on Colleague. 


Julie: Yes. It's kinda like an external drive on our computers. 
Jake: Okay. 

Julie: It's called the U drive. Kinda like the T drive or the R drive. 
Jake: Okay. 


Julie: So all the student files that are scanned for all [are] there. So anyone in the front end can look at 
transcripts or supporting documents. 


Jake: Right, but nobody else? 


Julie: Correct. I don't have access to it as, um, an advisor. 
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This general description of the work of the registration clerks reveals what is involved in doing their 
job pertaining to a student and how it relates to the work of other clerks in the registrars 
department. 


For the student, registration paves the way to proceed to the next step of attending a 
program and taking courses. Information about courses taken by the student, such as grades, will 
then be sent to the records department which is the locale for the student’s permanent record at the 
institution. The documents placed in the inbox by the registration clerks are gathered by other 
clerks in the registrars department, are given to the records employees and those permitted to be 
scanned are. The scanned documents become part of the students permanent record which is 
accessible also by the registration clerks. The documents provided by the registration clerks are 
part of a cycle of information about a student between records and registration within the registrars 
department. 


From a general introduction to the work of the registration clerks, the following is a very 
brief specific example of registering a student who wants to take biology 101. This description is 
provided by the registration clerk Gwen. She knows that the student has been accepted into the 
program. She has to type biology 101 into the registration screen or text. The various sections of 
biology 101 will appear. She makes sure that the student gets into the section that they want, such 
as from 1:30 to 4:30 of a particular day. Gwen then moves out of that screen and into a different 
screen to enter the costs paid by the student. She has to enter the specific payment since some 
people will only pay the deposit or a portion of the fees. This set of payment screens or digital texts 
also includes fields for paying cafeteria meal passes and student bus passes. When she is done, print 
is pressed and a receipt of the payment is created for the student. 


One change mentioned by Gwen that management made in paying fees was the following. 
The institution used to accept credit cards that required the student or clerk to swipe them to make 
a payment. The clerks no longer do this. Now, for credit card payment, the Colleague screen is 
transferred to PayPal (PayPal website states that fees to a business are 2.9% and $.30 per item for 
Canadian transactions) to where the credit card information is entered on the screen. The reason 
for this change was not provided. 


Once the documentation is complete for the person who now becomes a student with copies 
of documents going to admissions, records, and accounting, the student then goes to their classes. 
Registering a person over the phone takes longer, maintains Gwen, because she has to try and get all 
the relevant information from the person as well as bring up the right screen. The problem is, “the 
screen is a bit slow”. Most of the times she will simply write down the credit card information and 
enter that information later. This also allows her to work more quickly with people at the front 
registration counter. 


Overall, the work of registering students by the registration clerks that involves paper 
documents follows the digital work. The paper texts provide a backup copy to the digital versions 
that bring the application process generally to a close. The registration process, including digital 
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and paper texts, is the next sequence of institutionally organized work after the application process. 
Through the work of registering students, the registration clerks also provide the next set of 
employees in two departments with the student information that they use to undertake their work 
with students. 


In registering students, the registration clerks state that they give preference to one kind of 
student which is considered briefly next. 


6.1.4 Registering in Person Takes Precedence Over a Telephone Registration 


Management of the community college made the decision that students can phone in to 
register. It isn’t surprising then that a centralized registration process receives a lot of telephone 
calls from students throughout the wide community college region wishing to register. Students also 
appear in person at the front desk to register. To deal with this dilemma of telephone calls and 
students attending in person, the registration clerks give priority to those students who register in 
person. The registration clerk, Gwen, describes this problem as follows. 


She states that a lot of registrations are done over the phone. She goes on to mention that 
this places her in an awkward position. Many times she is busy on the phone and there may or may 
not be another clerk there. If she is busy, she leaves a lot of those phone calls (they go to voicemail) 
because she feels that the students at the front desk come first. She will try and phone students 
back at the end of the day that called the registration desk and then register them. 


When management permitted registrations to be made over the phone, they did not 
increase the number of registration clerks. This is why Gwen has a problem with telephone 
registrations and those attending in person. She could not do both at the same time. 


Gwen provides a description of the work that is involved in registering a student over the 
phone. She has to be logged in to have access to the Colleague computer network and fill-in the 
required information. This includes asking them in which program they are trying to register, have 
they been accepted and so on. She has to go into a program called XAPP where the applications are 
stored. She has to check to make sure that the person was indeed accepted by admissions. If they 
were accepted, she then goes into the screen to register them and enters their name into their 
program as well as take $100 deposit to hold their seat. Essentially, she is double checking to make 
sure everything from admissions is in order. She then has to make sure that the person has met the 
prerequisites. If the person has not met the prerequisites, she cannot register them. This is where 
she tells the person that the only other way to get in right now is by obtaining a permission of 
instructor form. If the student does meet all the prerequisites she then registers them. 


Registering a student over the telephone involves the same procedure as being there in 
person. It is not necessarily straightforward and may involve considerable communication and 
explanation of institutional procedures to students. Placing a priority on students registering in 
person and letting the telephone calls go to voicemail is the way that registration clerks were coping 
with the stress of their work. 
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One area that registration clerks were unaware of concerned the registration of 
international students. 


6.1.5 The Unknown Registration of International Students 


One unknown aspect about the work of the registration clerks concerns the registering of 
international students. The registration clerks realized that management did not have a plan in 
place to take over the application process of international students from the person who had been 
doing it and had been laid off. How the situation of registering international students came to a 
temporary halt is described by Gwen. 


She states that the registration of international students was done through Cathryn, the laid 
off associate registrar. Cathryn would go to a registration clerk and say that she had accepted a 
certain international student and had worked out the fees that the student had to pay. She would 
actually look at the screen while Gwen was entering the relevant information to make sure that it 
was accurate. At present, with Cathryn being laid off, Gwen has no idea who is going to be doing the 
international student registration and fees. While the admissions officer, Maxine, accepts the 
international students, the work of registering them and the fees that they have to pay is unknown. 


As far as the registration clerks are concerned, this is management’s problem. Since they 
have not done anything about it, the clerks are not able to do anything either. Without any 
international student registrations there will be no counting of them in programs and courses. 


Not having to register international students for the time being may make their work easier. 
However, this has not reduced their work throughout the year. In the last part, the registration 
clerks describe when there is considerable work and when there is little. Also presented is what has 
been done to make the work of registering students more even throughout the year. 


6.1.6 Alleviating Some Stress in Registering Students 


Changes were made to some of the existing work of registering students. These institutional 
changes benefited the registration clerks as well as the students. These changes are described here 
and how they relate to the counting of students in programs and courses. 


There is a general annual flow to the registration work. During the summer months of June 
and July, the work is not as demanding. Usually, Gwen explains, June is letter of acceptance time. 
People will come to put their $100 deposit toward the program for which they have been accepted 
so that the institution holds their seat. “So that's what registration is doing now,’ states Gwen. She is 
registering students into programs and courses. In August, especially the middle of August, it starts 
getting busy when people seek to register. In January a similar process occurs. It is a bit easier in 
January because students have already been accepted so that the clerks only have to put the 
students in their correct courses. Also at this time, the senior clerk in the records department, 
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Brenda, will check the prerequisites of courses. If the student does not meet them then the student 
is notified and they will be withdrawn from those courses. 


It is worthwhile to note that the registration clerks do not produce any reports about 
students for programs and courses. Gwen states that these kind of reports are created by the 
records department, such as class lists for instructors. 


The busiest times of the year for the registration clerks are August and January. These are 
the times when students would register for the start of their semester classes. These busy times 
created long lineups at the front desk that frustrated students with the long waiting time to register. 
As well, registration clerks were placed under considerable stress to register students quickly and 
accurately. 


To alleviate this situation, changes were made to some of the operations of the community 
college. This included having programs coincide with semesters and creating the institution’s 
timetable early. Once these were in place, students were informed that early registration was 
possible. This relieved student frustration in the weeks before the start of a semester as well as 
reducing a stressful time for the registration clerks. This change is described by Tina, the main 
campus administrative officer. 


Tina: Generally the first, well, things are starting to change because our programs are running so 
much now on a strict semester basis like they used to. We have more programs starting and stopping. 


Jake: Really? 


Tina: Yeah, especially with trades and stuff. So we do a lot of prep for September throughout the 
summer. We do a lot of student registrations... 


Jake: yeah? 


Tina: on, so it’s, it’s not so much that we open our doors the first day of class and students rush in and 
register. We've, that's happening sort of all summer. 


Jake: Wow. 

Tina: So it, it alleviates a lot of the really heavy stress for the first couple, cause the first couple of 
weeks used to be just crazy. Where now, we've got it down, usually the first two or three days are very 
hectic and then people are settled into their classes. 


Jake: and that's because you've done prep work? 


Tina: Yes, that's because prep has gone out. You know, students are getting told, "You can come in and 
register now for your classes." 


Jake: Okay. 
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Tina: They don't have to wait until the first day, right? So you, you are eliminating that bottleneck 
that's happening. 


Jake: Right. 


Tina: So generally that first week students coming in its, they just need a copy of their registration 
form. They're not sure where their room is. It's more, not to say that you still don’t get people coming in 
to register 


Jake: right 
Tina: but, on the bulk of it has been handled... It really, it totally alleviates 
Jake: Yeah? 


Tina: it alleviates that. Way less stress for students. You know, they can come in, they can come in 
starting in July even earlier, depending on when we get timetables which, you know, that’s another 
piece of my job tying into the other departments 


Jake: yeah? 
Tina: to making sure that all that information is flowing. 
Jake: Yeah. 


Tina: The earlier we get them in, the sooner we can get students registered and they know... They’re 
set for their first day. They know where they're going. They don't need to, they don't need to register at 
the counter that first day. 


Jake: Yeah. 
Tina: So it works really well. 


Alleviating some of the stress for registering students was brought about by organizational changes 
to programs and early timetables in the institution. Once these were completed, students could 
register early. Students had to be informed that early registration was possible and that they could 
thus avoid long lineups at the start of a semester. Early student registration also provided an 
indication, by paying a deposit or the actually tuition fees, of the number of students in each 
program and course. The number of registered students could now start to be counted earlier. 


Early student registration assumed that the institution would complete its tasks in a timely 
manner, such as the early posting of its timetable. Any delays in this regard would in turn shorten 
the time for students to register and again increase the stress on the registration clerks. 


In general, the centralized work performed by the registration clerks for the institution 
created stress for them. A measure to reduce some of the most stressful part of the work, registering 
students in the days before classes with long lineups, was alleviated by organizing registration so 
that students could start to register during the summer months. 
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Since part of the work of the registration clerks involved checking that students meet the 
program and course prerequisites, they encountered students who did not meet them. The 
registration clerks were aware of the permission of instructor form and how various instructors 
used it. Though disapproving of its use, they would, nevertheless, recommend students to consult 
with the instructor to see if they could obtain the instructor’s permission without meeting course 
prerequisites. This work is described next. 


6.2 Working with the Permission of Instructor Form to Register Students 


The registration clerks, like the education advisors and admissions officers, also work with 
the institution’s permission of instructor form. Here I present how the registration clerks work with 
this text. Though they somewhat lament its use, the clerks will inform some students to talk to an 
instructor to see if they can obtain this form and thus avoid the admission prerequisites. The 
importance of the registration clerks having this document will be highlighted in the last item 
where a student is registered without it. The consequences of making such an oversight are 
revealed as to how this impacts the clerks, students and institution. 


The first item to be presented concerns how the registration clerks work with the 
permission of instructor form. 


6.2.1 How Registration Clerks Work with the Permission of Instructor Form 


There are two general ways that the registration clerks work with the institutions 
permission of instructor form that are presented here. The first way will be that a student may come 
with this form and present it to a registration clerk. The opinions of the registration clerks about 
this form are also provided. The second way will be that registration clerks also suggest to students 
to see an instructor in order to obtain the permission of instructor form to avoid a prerequisite(s) to 
a program or course. Though the registration clerks are aware of some of the problems created for 
students when they use it, they too recommend it to students so that they can proceed to register as 
soon as possible. The permission of instructor form is the only institutional alternative that they can 
recommend to students to be allowed to register in a program or course. In this way, they also 
contribute to increasing student numbers. 


Concerning the first way, students present this form to a registration clerk so that they can 
register in a program or course without fulfilling the prerequisites. The registration clerk, Gwen, 
describes the kind of experiences that she has had as a registration clerk with various programs and 
courses concerning the permission of instructor form. 


“Some programs use permission of instructor a lot,’ maintains Gwen. Business administration 
is one that uses it quite a bit. Neil, the coordinator of the program, gives permission because his 
attitude is, "Well, if they're willing to try"...he’ll sign it. Another program that she encounters with 
students who want to register without the prerequisites is in the fine arts. She says that the program 
coordinator or instructor will sign the permission of instructor form and as far as she can recall, she 
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couldn't remember anyone that they've refused to let into the program. A few university instructors 
are a bit more careful, she carries on, about using permission of instructor. However, she has found 
that most of them just let them in their courses to basically, "fill up seats”. 


Like previously discussed support employees, the registration clerks are also aware that the 
permission of instructor form is used to let students into a program or course so that it will increase 
the numbers in it and ensure its continuation at a small northern community college. 


One department that uses permission of instructor very seldom is the “trades”. The trades 
department consists of a number of programs, from auto mechanic to welding, that rarely uses 
permission of instructor. The reason that the trades very seldom do that, maintains Gwen, is that 
applicants have to meet a grade 10 level of math and there is "no way they can be successful without 
that". She provides an example from carpentry. Carpentry is one trade with a math requirement 
where students have to do fractions. If the potential student does not have a high school transcript, 
they will have their math abilities assessed. If they don't meet the math prerequisite, then they have 
to take upgrading. Essentially, she states that the instructor simply will not sign the permission of 
instructor form. 


Though the registration clerks are knowledgeable about which programs tend to use 
permission of instructor forms and those that do not, they will recommend it to students to see if 
they can obtain this form so that they can proceed to register in a program and course. Registration 
clerks tend to recommend this to students who are mainly interested in taking one course. This is 
described in the following conversation with Julie, an education advisor. 


Jake: In talking with the registration clerk, one thing that came up, the students that don't go to an 
advisor, don't go to an admissions officer, um, they just want to register for biology or geography 101 
or something like that and they don’t meet the prerequisites and so they [registration clerks] say, " 
Well, go talk to the instructor and see if you can get in." 


Julie: Yes, that happened. 
Jake: Just double checking. 
Julie: It does happen. 
Jake: Yeah? Okay. 

Julie: Definitely. 


Registration clerks also recommend students consult with an instructor about obtaining a 
permission of instructor form. That is the second way in which registration clerks work with this 
form. 


The permission of instructor form provides the textual link between the instructor of a 
course and a potential student that when it is presented to registration clerks, makes their work of 
registering a student actionable. Without this form, the student is denied registration. 
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The registration clerks are aware that the use of this form is to allow more students into a 
program and course in order to increase enrolment. Though registration clerks are quite 
conscientious about checking to see if students have a permission of instructor form when they 
check for prerequisites, they occasionally forget to do this. The consequences of this are described 
next. 


6.2.2 Unknowingly Registering a Person without the Prerequisites and without a 
Permission of Instructor Form 


Occasionally, registration clerks may forget to check the prerequisites that a student needs 
for a program or course. This part describes what happens in such a situation, especially the 
reaction of some instructors and especially students. If there is no document to waive the admission 
requirements, then the blame will be placed on a registration clerk. As well, some students will use 
this failure to check admission prerequisites to their advantage. These aspects and their 
consequences are described below. 


Sometimes, the registration area gets very busy and a registration clerk simply forgets to 
check for prerequisites and registers a student in a course. When a student does get into a course 
this way, an instructor might come to a registration clerk and say, "Why is this student even in here? 
Doesn't meet the preregs, isn't doing well". For Gwen, that's when the instructor comes back and 
checks that. If the instructor did not sign a permission of instructor form to allow the student to 
take the course, the problem then falls on the person who registered them. 


According to Gwen this is quite "a big issue". She sees it as getting even more so. It is a big 
issue because the institution can be held liable. Her experience has been that students come back to 
the registration desk and say, "Well, I didn't even have the prerequisites" and should never have been 
allowed into the course. The following example is provided by Gwen. 


A student returned to see the registration clerks. The student was halfway through a course 
and wanted their money back because they were not being successful. The institutions time limit for 
withdrawing from a course is two weeks after it starts. After that, there are no tuition refunds. The 
students situation was beyond that. Gwen states that the student said, "J don't, I didn't even meet the 
prerequisites. I shouldn't have been in that course." In addition, the student claimed, "I registered but I 
had no idea what the course entailed". Now there is a problem for the registration clerks and the 
institution. 


Somehow, the student had been enrolled in a course and did not meet the prerequisites. The 
registration clerks searched for a permission of instructor form but could not find it. Because they 
were unable to find this form, a registration clerk had made an error and had admitted this student. 
The net result of this situation was that the institution gave the student their money back because 
no permission of instructor document was found. The view of the managers of the institution was 
that if such a document were found, then that would have been proof that the student did in fact 
want to be there. and would then not be entitled to a refund. 
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For the registration clerk, Gwen, this seems to be happening more frequently. These 
students start by putting the blame on the registration clerks. Their view is that the clerks should 
have checked and then tell students, "No, they do not meet the prereqs and you might not be 
successful”. Her opinion about this is that the students want to get their money back. She states that 
for students, “It's about the money”. The institution also does not want to return money to students. 


The consequence for a program or course in this situation is that it loses a registration from 
its student number count. For a course with low enrolments, where every student registration 
counts, this may have a significant implication for it to continue to be offered. 


Not knowing to check for admission requirements also occurs during the training of new 
registration clerks. This highlights the lack of adequate and timely training to become a registration 
clerk. 


6.3 Inadequate Training for Registration Clerks 


Since there is only one full time registration clerk, Gwen, she has to do the training for new 
ones. This is in addition to her current work. The nature of training a new clerk is presented here. 
The point made is that, based on the description of the training provided, it is clear that 
management is not very concerned about having trained clerks registering students. This 
description begins by stating that learning to be a registration clerk is not easy or quick, given the 
use of the Colleague computer network. 


With everything that a registration clerk has to know and do, it takes a long time to be able 
to do that work, if they have no prior experience or knowledge of the community colleges computer 
network system. Those that are familiar with the Colleague network computer system still have to 
learn about all the programs and courses at the institution. In training one clerk named Gabrielle, 
Gwen states that while Gabrielle was familiar with the Colleague software, she still had to learn 
about programs, courses and their registration. For instance, she was registering people without 
checking the prerequisites. She simply did not know and thought that admissions did that. Gwen 
informed her, "No, we have to check their prerequisites”. 


Gwen has worked a long time as a registration clerk for the institution. Her departure, by 
retiring for instance, will leave a large vacuum in registration given the many things that are not 
written down that a registration clerk does. Training someone to replace her has not gone well 
especially with job bumping during this time of layoffs. According to her, it has been a sad state of 
affairs with “so much staff changeover”. Gwen started by training Valerie and lost her due to 
bumping. She then received Gabrielle and is starting to train her. However, Gwen feels that she will 
lose Gabrielle (it is now July) and someone new will come in closer to September. This will be a real 
problem for the new clerk because that person will have to be “a quick learner” since that is when 
the academic year starts. 
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Doing staff training toward the end of August is difficult because that is a busy time. Gwen is 
grateful that the two part-time people that she is training now are familiar with the Colleague 
computer network commands and understand the screens. However, she states that it is “all the 
other stuff they have to know about, all of the programs, the prerequisites, courses [like start dates and 
end dates], fees and materials”. As well, there are all the computer codes they will need to know for 
all the different programs. For instance, they will have to know and remember the text line 
command to enter the automotive program in Colleague is AUTOF. The registration clerk will have 
to remember the code for every program. Gwen calls it “horrendous” for a clerk to have to go 
through training right now. She was hoping that management would ensure that another person 
would be hired in June but that did not happen. 


Management did not seem to be concerned about having a new clerk in place or in training 
one in advance so that they would be able to perform the work of registering students well. 
Inadequately trained registration clerks, who are required to perform error free work, are very 
likely to continue to make unknown registration errors about students. Management will then 
blame them unfairly despite being responsible for not allowing them to be trained adequately. 


Not only is there insufficient training for new registration clerks, another area of concern for 
the registration clerks pertains to work “coverage” when it is needed. 


6.4 The Problem of Work “Coverage” 


Another problem area that the registration clerks have to contend with is what has 
previously been mentioned as work “coverage”. Just like other support employees who have 
problems with work coverage, such as the admissions clerk, so do the registration clerks. For them, 
coverage is an inadequate way to ensure that registration work continues to be done efficiently and 
well. Coverage is considered a management strategy to provide just enough assistance to the work 
of the registration clerks to ameliorate a problem that is considered temporary and will repeat 
without hiring new employees. 


The problem of work coverage for the registration clerks is described by Gwen. She states 
that when one registration clerk (and a possible part-time clerk) is busy and there is a long lineup of 
people and students, another employee needs to work there. Other times that another registration 
clerk is needed occurs when a registration clerk is ill or on vacation. Then another registration clerk 
is needed to do the work or cover the position so that the registration and all other work at the front 
registration counter continue for the institution. Obtaining adequate coverage for registration work 
has been a problem. 


One problem here has been that one of the co-workers doing coverage, the admissions clerk, 
has been moved into another office and now can no longer see when she is needed at the front 
counter. Management resolved this problem by installing a mirror in the hallway so that she could 
then see the registration area. When a lineup of people occurs the admissions clerk is required to 
stop doing her work and do the work of a registration clerk. Another area of concern, especially for 
Gwen, is that right now, in August, she is the only full time registration clerk. The only time that she 
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gets another person to work full-time with her is for two weeks in September and January. In the 
event that more registration clerks are needed at the front counter, Gwen states that there is also 
Tina, the campus administrative officer, who walks around to see if the registration clerks need 
extra help and will provide it. Tina also has to stop doing her work to assist in registration. 


The use of work coverage is a management strategy to avoid hiring additional registration 
clerks. Instead of seeking to provide better service to students, through efficient and accurate 
registration, they have directed other support employees to do some of that work when needed. 
This managerial strategy always follows that of a problem being created for the clerks, much like a 
long lineup at a supermarket checkout counter where someone may call to have more cashiers to 
work, until the lineup is cleared. Coverage for registration clerks is only provided as required, 
removes existing employees from doing their work, and is repeated. Management uses coverage as a 
cyclical pattern to provide a persistent short-term solution to an existing overloaded work problem 
for registration clerks. The impact that this management work strategy may have on students and 
them being counted in programs and courses is never seriously considered. 


Inadequate work coverage was another problem for the registration clerks. To this can be 
added the delays of resolving computer problems plus being assigned some additional password 
work for students. 


6.5 Computer Problems: Delays and Added Work 


Two related computer problems are presented here that reveal management indifference to 
the work of the registration clerks. The first problem to be presented concerns the routine delays 
that registration clerks encounter in having their computer problems resolved. As mentioned in the 
previous chapter, the required “chain of command” organizational process within the department to 
resolve computer problems, actually prevents a quick resolution to them. The second item will 
pertain to the additional work that management assigned to the registration clerks which was to 
reset student computer passwords. While this will be shown to work well for students, management 
never considered the workload implications for the registration clerks. Essentially, management is 
indifferent to the work of the registration clerks as the description of computer network problems 
begins to show. 


6.5.1 Computer Network Problems For Registration Clerks 


There are a number of ordinary computer problems with which the registration clerks have 
to contend. They involve the necessity of having two interrelated, functioning computer networks, 
the Colleague network and the Novelle network. A problem with one typically creates a problem for 
the registration clerks. Their computer problems are exacerbated by the required way in which they 
have to resolve them, through their manager. The point presented here is that the managers in turn 
do not seem to care much about the impact that these computer problems have on registering 
students in programs and courses. 
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In order to register students, the registration clerks require that both computer networks 
function, the Colleague network and the web UI of the Novelle computer network. The institution 
has added a web UI of Novelle to the existing Colleague network system. Gwen states that some 
parts of this integration of networks work and some do not. This has created some problems for the 
registration clerks. For example, one problem that Gwen has at the registration counter is that she 
cannot use her cash when she is using web UI. It simply does not work. She has to revert to her old 
desktop UI in Colleague. Shortly thereafter management eliminated the old screens in Colleague so 
that the registration clerks were required to use web UI. They no longer had a backup. 


When the registration clerks run into a computer problem with Colleague they would call 
Cathryn and she would actually come right over to see what was going on and fix the problem. 
When Cathryn was laid off this created a serious problem for the registration clerks. Now the clerks 
have to go through their “chain of command” in order to get someone to fix their computer 
problems. That is, the registration clerks, like other support employees in the registrar’s 
department, have to inform their manager, the registrar to have computer problems remedied. They 
can not contact the IT Helpdesk themselves. Their manager has decided to do this. This added step 
delays resolving the computer problems of the registration clerks. 


One example of a current computer problem is that the registration clerks are not able to 
print cash receipts that they have to give to students. Gwen states that if Cathryn, the associate 
registrar with computer expertise who management laid off, were still working for the community 
college, she would simply call her and tell her that she could not print. Cathryn would come down 
and check everything out and fix the problem. Now, Gwen has to wait for management to get a hold 
of the service provider for Colleague. By having to go through the department manager and the 
manager of the IT department, "it’s taking way longer" to fix this printing problem. 


The registration clerks are then put in the position of having to apologize to students and 
tell them that they are not able to print. Gwen says she “sent lots [students] away that we can't take 
their payment” which wouldn't be the case if Cathryn were still working there. The registration 
clerks are the most upset at this delay because of the negative impact on students. They have to ask 
the students to come back tomorrow to see if they can obtain their receipts or take their 
registration fees. 


One temporary “fix” was conveyed to the registration clerks. This was that they could 
download the receipt from Colleague and then convert that file into a pdf file so that they would 
then be able to print receipts for students. This involves a number of extra steps for the registration 
clerks. The other part of the problem still remains unsolved because the registration clerks are not 
able to take student payments. Without being able to take payments there is not much need to print 
receipts for students. As management attempts to have this problem resolved they keep telling the 
clerks to “be patient” about resolving computer problems. 


The delays in resolving these computer problems in turn delayed the counting of registered 
students in programs and courses. Management really did not seem to care about the impact that 
the institutions computer problems had on students and even on payments to the institution. 
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While the registration clerks were having delays in getting their computer problems 
resolved, they were assigned the additional work of resetting student passwords. How this change 
in work came about to benefit students is presented next. 


6.5.2 The Added Work of Resetting Passwords for Students 


With the delays created in resolving computer problems, the registration clerks were 
assigned additional work of resetting passwords for students who wanted to use the institutions 
Novelle based web network. Management assigned this extra work to them to make it easier for 
students to resolve their computer problems then finding a computer technician. The campus 
administrative officer, Tina, describes how the registration clerks came to do this. 


Tina: A lot of things that they [computer technicians in IT] used to look after doing student wise have 
Jake: yeah? 


Tina: now kind of come down to the registration desk for things like... resetting network passwords for 
students. 


Jake: Oh yeah? 


Tina: We have that which actually is working great. It’s a, ... it's a lot less frustration for us and for the 
students, you know. 


Jake: Yeah. 

Tina: If you're trying to track them down [computer technicians to reset student's password], um, 
Jake: yeah? 

Tina: I think they're just trying to kind of really streamline processes, um, 

Jake: yeah? 


Tina: you know, we can reset passwords now for students to access Sunny Forest Connect... to get their 
grades and their income tax forms. 


The ability to reset passwords was assigned to the registration clerks from the computer 
technicians so that students would be able to resolve their problems quickly without having to find 
a computer technician. The registration clerks are always present at the front counter. Students 
could thus go to them and have their password problems resolved. There was no more need to find 
a computer technician who was working on something else. This change worked well for students 
though it added to the work of the registration clerks. There were no formal complaints launched 
against management for this added work. The amount of time a registration clerk would have to 
spend to reset a student’s password was considered minimal. 
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In retrospect, the registration clerks experienced delays in having their computer problems 
resolved. At the same time they were assigned additional work of being able to reset student 
passwords. Both events revealed that management was not much concerned about the work of the 
registration clerks. Their indifference created more significant work problems for the registration 
clerks as will be mentioned below. 


6.6 Management Created Problems for Registration Clerks in Registering 
Students 


This final section highlights the problems that management of the institution created for 
registration clerks in registering students. The work of registration clerks links them with students. 
Some of the problems that management created in the work of the registration clerks will be 
described here. They show that management is neither interested in resolving any of these work 
problems of the registration clerks nor the impact that these unresolved problems have on students. 
Indeed, it is argued that the registration clerks, with all of their stress and work, are much more 
concerned about students registering at the community college than is management. 


To illustrate this point, the following four general items will be presented. The first one will 
show that despite the registration clerks advocating for student privacy while they register, 
management has not done anything about alleviating this problem. The second item concerns 
management requiring the registration clerks to check whether students fulfill the prerequisites for 
programs and courses. Changes within the institution will reveal that this work is potentially very 
time consuming depending on the students program and courses. In addition, the third item will 
highlight that management required the registration clerks to register students in the “for-profit” 
continuing education department. The registration clerks did not see any benefit of doing this work 
given the increasing number of employees in the continuing education department. Lastly, senior 
management’s major change of institutional layoffs delayed educational offerings thereby 
decreasing student registrations. While it may be thought that the registration clerks would be glad 
at this decreased work, it will be presented that they complained about management's delays in 
making operational decisions and lack of “damage control” created by these layoffs. Management 
was Clearly responsible for the decreased student enrolment for that academic year. 


To begin, the registration clerks describe the lack of management’s concern for the privacy 
of students while they register. 


6.6.1 Management’s Lack of Concern for the Privacy of Students during Registration 


One of the problems that the registration clerks have in doing their work is in the open 
design of the registration area. This open area allows anyone to hear private information ofa 
student, such as a credit card number. This concern has been expressed to management who have 
not resolved it. There is a social organizational separation between management and the 
registration process of clerks and students and an unwillingness to resolve this problem. This 
problem is described by the registration clerk Gwen. 
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She begins by noting that the registration counter is an open area. The counter is long and 
has two visible computer screens behind it. There may be one or two registration clerks using these 
computers. The original design by management of this area was that it be deliberately open, 
welcoming and friendly. Gwen states that this spatial design is currently inadequate to protect the 
privacy of information for students registering. She mentions that the need for privacy includes the 
following. 


Her first concern is the lack of privacy in discussions she has with a student registering. 
When there is a lineup, it is easy to overhear what she and a student are discussing. As well, there 
are confidential documents that are easy for someone to see when they are placed on the counter, 
such as criminal record checks and health forms. Lastly, the student registering may be reading out 
the credit card information that she records. She repeats the credit card number and expiry date. 
These are readily overheard by others in the lineup. These are some of the major areas that lack 
privacy when students are registering. 


Gwen has mentioned this lack of privacy problem to her manager, the registrar, who also 
states a concern for privacy. She has never received a satisfactory reply on how to deal with this 
privacy issue even though management talks about it repeatedly. She thinks that management 
cannot figure out what to do. They simply do not share her concern since this item has been 
unresolved for the registration clerks for some time. 


By not resolving this problem in registration, management created a separation between 
themselves and the clerks and students. This was a routine way that management maintained a 
social class division between themselves and the clerks and students. They were more interested in 
perpetuating this division rather than resolving the problem where the potential resolution might 
be as easy as installing some noise dividers. Management expressed interest but simply did nothing. 


In addition to not resolving this lack of privacy during registration, management increased 
the work of the registration clerks by requiring them to check for program and course prerequisites 
as mentioned previously. The following provides more detail in doing this work. 


6.6.2 The Potential Time Consuming Work of Checking Prerequisites 


The work that the registration clerks are required to do concerning checking admission 
prerequisites for a program and courses has been mentioned briefly before. This work, however, 
deserves some extra attention. While at first glance it may seem like not much is involved in doing 
this, an education advisor describes the potential time consuming work involved to check 
prerequisites properly. What will be shown is that management changes to program and course 
prerequisites increased the work of the registration clerks while keeping their staffing number the 
same. This is a way of incrementally intensifying the work of the registration clerks. 


It should be pointed out first that the registration clerks felt that checking for prerequisites 
should not be part of their work. This work should be done in the admissions process. Gwen states, 
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‘A registration clerk shouldn't have to do this”. However, management told Gwen, the other 
registration clerks and anyone doing “coverage” of this work, that they have to do it. 


The description of the work involved to check program and course prerequisites comes 
from Jane, an education advisor who has worked as a registration clerk. She starts by saying that 
checking to see whether a student has the prerequisites for a program and courses is not hard to do. 
The problem that registration clerks encounter, she goes on to state, is that it is time-consuming, 
“especially if you're the only one at the counter and there is a lineup of people”. The time it takes a 
registration clerk to check for prerequisites depends on what the student is taking. For Jane, "/fit's 
only one course, it's relatively easy". The amount of time it takes depends on the number of 
prerequisites that the clerk has to look up. That is, the clerk has to look up the prerequisites for each 
course in a program to determine if the student has met them. This is the time-consuming part. For 
some programs such as university credit, Jane explains, that the clerk has to look up if the person 
has English 12. After that, the clerk has to check each course that a student is taking to see if the 
prerequisites are met. 


Jane mentions briefly the history involved in checking prerequisites for a program and its 
courses. In the 1990s, under the direction of President Jack Wilson (fictitious name), the institution 
issued a new policy concerning prerequisites. That policy was that while programs had 
prerequisites, now, each course in a program would as well. The reason that management wanted 
this change was to reduce prerequisites for program which would make it easier for people to enter 
them. Once in a program, managers reasoned, the student would then take any necessary upgrading 
in order to fulfill a specific course prerequisite. For instance, a student who had been accepted into 
the arts program and needed to take a science course but did not have the prerequisite of math 11 
would have to upgrade their math education to meet that prerequisite. As well, a student who had 
been accepted into a program with a minimal English prerequisite would have to upgrade their 
English education equivalent to English 12. Now, there were reduced general prerequisites for 
programs but more specific individual ones for each course. Registration clerks had to check to see 
if the student met these individual course prerequisites. This institutional change, from programs to 
include course specific prerequisites, made the work of registration clerks more time-consuming for 
each student without an increase in staffing. 


This problem could be alleviated, according to Jane, if the computer systems were set up 
properly to find all of the prerequisites, “then it wouldn't be such a problem”. Her example is that of 
biology. If a student took biology out of province that wouldn't automatically be on the community 
colleges’ Colleague system. However, if the student took the biology course at the local high school 
or anywhere in BC it would be recorded in the institution system as grade 12 biology. The Colleague 
computer network would have to be set up to include all other provincial and territorial 
prerequisites. Currently, it is not. 


Jane goes on to point out that there are "so many different anomalies" that you can't rely 
strictly on the institution’s computer network, especially if it does not say that a student has that 
prerequisite. If a registration clerk does not find the prerequisite in the Colleague network, the clerk 
still has to check somewhere else to make sure that the student has it. 
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Jane is confident that it is possible to set up the Colleague network so that it contains all of 
the prerequisites. In order to do that, however, she says that more staff are required to update 
continuously the information required. She points to high school courses that change over time. For 
example, principles of math 11 is now called math foundation. These changes have to be updated 
continually and someone has to be able to do that, to make those changes. Jane thought that it was 
Cathryn, the junior manager in the registrar's office, who used to do that. Once Cathryn was laid off 
"no one really got into making, ensuring that the prerequisite checker works properly...”. The 
prerequisite checker is part of the Colleague network. 


Management's change from program to course prerequisite increased the work of the 
registration clerks. In addition, no one was hired to replace Cathryn so that no one was updating the 
prerequisite checker. This also increased the work of the clerks because they would have to look up 
any new changes. These changes slowed down the work of the clerks in getting students registered 
and hence counted for programs and the institution. As Jane points out, these management created 
changes could be resolved if they hired more staff to do that work. 


There seems to be a clear attempt by management to increase the work of the registration 
clerks while keeping the number of employees the same. The impact of management’s decisions 
pertaining to these employees does not consider the delayed consequences for students. 


In addition to checking for prerequisites, registration clerks also do the work of registering 
students for the continuing education department. The operation of this department is different as 
will be pointed out. Though the registration clerks do some of the work for this department, 
management does not compensate the clerks by hiring an extra clerk for doing this. 


6.6.3 The Added Work of Registering Students for Continuing Education (CE) 


The most contentious issue pertaining to the work of the registration clerks is management 
requiring them to register students in continuing education (CE) programs and courses. Continuing 
education, which was renamed the workforce training department but the shorter label CE is still 
used by employees, is a “for-profit” department within the community college that sets its student 
fees to cover the cost of offering these programs and courses. The department is commonly referred 
to within the institution as “cost-recovery’”, creating the impression that it exists to recoup the 
expenses that are involved in offering each program or course. There are two general problems 
involved by having the registration clerks be required to register students in this department. 


The first one concerns management’s decision on what is included and excluded in the costs 
that this department recovers. Management’s decision on what costs to include or exclude can make 
a program profitable or unprofitable. The second one is the wide variety and number of programs 
and courses that they offer and which the registration clerks have to remember and know about. 
These problems are entwined and create added stress in the work of the registration clerks. 
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The kind of work that the registration clerks have to do to register a CE student includes the 
following. The clerks have to create the student as a new student in continuing education. For 
example, a person taking Food Safe would be considered a new student. The registration clerks have 
to go into a separate section in Colleague to enter all the information about the student, their 
program and take their registration money. 


The registration clerks also register continuing education people over the phone. What 
frustrates the registration clerks is that even though the CE staff are on the phone with students, 
they then direct them to the registration clerks to register. According to Gwen, this is “outrageous”. 
The student then has to phone the registration clerks to register or most likely, the registration clerk 
has to return the student’s phone call. This introduces an extra step for students with the 
registration clerks. This could be avoided if CE registered their own students. 


Given the work that the registration clerks do for the CE department, this raises the 
organizational question of whether they are part of CEs “cost-recovery”. The registration clerks feel 
that they too should benefit from any “profit” of the CE department. As Gwen states, "Well, we're 
doing all the registration so where do, what kind of profit are we getting from them?" In other words, 
she thinks that the registration clerks do not receive any “profit” from doing the work of registering 
people for CE. She finds management unfair that the CE department has more employees than the 
registration clerks yet they have to register their students. 


What management has done is to increase the number of employees for the CE department 
but has not provided any additional registration clerks who do some of CEs work. Management has 
excluded them from the costs of the CE program and so they see no benefit, such as getting an extra 
registration clerk. Essentially, Gwen feels that she and the other clerks are providing free work to 
the continuing education department. She goes on to mention that there may be other work 
provided for free to CE by other community college departments, such as by the communication 
department providing information on various courses offered by CE in community college 
guidebooks, and the IT department, providing free computer repairs. What the registration clerks 
want is to have the CE employees register their own students. Gwen goes on to point out that in 
most institutions CE is a separate entity that does all its own registration. However, at this 
community college, management makes the registration clerks do some of their work. 


What creates considerable stress for the registration clerks is that because they have to 
register the CE students, they have to know all the courses that the continuing education 
department is running at all times. This is, of course, in addition to all the other programs and 
courses offered by the community college throughout its region. The suggestion made by Gwen is 
that if the CE department would register their own students, then the work of registration clerks 
would be reduced to a more manageable and less stressful level since they would not have to know 
all about the CE programs and courses. Their conceptual knowledge would be reduced. 


Management did not care much about the organization of work and stress of the registration 
clerks. The clerks would have to continue the work that they were doing. As well, management did 
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not care about the decrease of student registrations as noticed by the registration clerks. This point 
is presented next. 


6.6.4 Management Layoffs Decrease Student Registrations 


The last point to be presented is that senior managers did not care about the low number of 
students registering for the academic year starting in September. Their main focus was on laying off 
community college employees, particularly support staff and instructors. The registration clerks 
were much more concerned than management about the low number of students registering. This 
point is revealed in their descriptions about the uncertainty created by management about which 
programs and courses would actually be offered given the layoffs, their operational delays and an 
unheeded suggestion by the registration clerks to management. The registration clerks wanted 
more students to register for programs and courses at the community college unlike management. 


Recall that the everyday work of the registration clerks involves interaction with students 
and others, such as family members that accompany them. The registration clerks noticed a 
considerable drop in the number of students registering for this coming year. One registration clerk 
believes, “people think that, given the large number of layoffs, the community college may be shutting 
down”. In other words, potential students seemed convinced that the community college would not 
be able to offer its existing programs and courses given the large number of layoffs mentioned by 
management. 


As far as the registration clerks were concerned, given the uncertainty of program and 
course offerings, students had applied elsewhere, were accepted, and went to another 
post-secondary education institution instead of going to the local community college. That is why 
there was a considerable drop in student enrolment for the coming year. Management had created 
this uncertainty and was responsible for the low number of students registering. 


As well, the registration clerks were aware that many operational activities were behind 
schedule due to management’s lack of educational planning. For instance, the timetable was 
delayed and the letters of acceptance to students did not go out until late June. Gwen states, “They 
should have gone out at the beginning of April’. Management’s lack of educational planning delayed 
the registration process for students by about three months. By this time many students would have 
already decided on which institution to attend. The registration clerks, like other support 
employees (such as the admissions clerk and admissions officers), knew about these operational 
delays created by management but could do nothing about them. The registration clerks were 
convinced that management simply did not care about the consequences of their layoffs. That is, 
they did not care about the low number of students that would register. 


It could be argued that the low number of students registering made the work of the 
registration clerks less stressful and more manageable. The registration clerks should therefore be 
grateful that they do not have to work so much. The registration clerks did not see it this way. This is 
shown in their criticism and suggestion of management’s failure to deal with layoffs and subsequent 
low student registrations. 
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To address the issue of layoffs and which programs and courses would be offered in 
September, the registration clerks felt that management, “should have done some damage control in 
the spring in order to keep students registering”. The registration clerks wanted students to come to 
the community college. They wanted students to register. The nature of this damage control and 
how to implement it would be up to the senior managers. None of the suggestions by the 
registration clerks were ever taken up. The senior managers had various avenues through which to 
undertake damage control, such as through the media department. The fact that senior managers 
really did nothing about the consequences of their layoff decisions for students, showed their lack of 
interest in students registering. The low student registrations and enrolments were a direct 
consequence of the delayed operations and inactivity of the senior managers. 


In retrospect, management created a number of problems in the work of the registration 
clerks. Their inactivity was responsible for the decreased student enrolment that the registration 
clerks encountered. This accounted for the low number of students in programs and courses for this 
academic year. 


Conclusion 


This chapter focused on the work that registration clerks do with students. Despite the 
attempts of the registration clerks to improve the social conditions of work with students, virtually 
all of them were ignored by the management of the institution. Some of the important consequences 
of this were delays in registering students in programs and courses and a significant decline in the 
number of students enrolled in them during the time of this research. This argument was revealed 
by the following six general items. 


The first item presented was that they were overworked and under stress because their 
work was centralized at the main campus and they had to know the prerequisites and prices of all 
programs and courses that were offered at all SFCC campuses. While the work of registering 
students was stressful, an attempt to relieve some of the stress was successful in spreading that 
work out over the summer months to reduce the long lineups in late August for the start of the 
academic year. 


Their work was also part of the institutions organized sequence of work pertaining to 
students. Once registered, student registration documents, paper and digital, were sent to the next 
step. These documents were conveyed to the accounting and registrar departments in preparation 
of students taking their program and courses and paying their full fees. The accounting department 
is the continuation of the institution’s financial circuit as discussed in chapter 2. The records 
department within the larger registrar’s department is the continuation of the institutions basic 
education circuit. While of these related circuits continue, they are beyond the scope of the current 
research. The current research for the first education circuit ends with the organization of work of 
the registration clerks. 
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The registration clerks also worked with the institution’s permission of instructor form. This 
was the second item of this chapter. While they were not in favor of students using this document to 
avoid meeting program and course prerequisites, they nevertheless recommended its use to 
students when they had to deny them registration into a program or course. Their recommendation 
encouraged its institutional use and supported those program coordinators and instructors who 
needed more students. 


The third item was the lack of adequate training provided to new registration clerks. Since 
there was only one full time registration clerk, that clerk had to train the new clerks while 
continuing to do the work. The training of a new registration clerk was made more difficult given 
the job bumping that was occurring with management’s considerable layoffs. 


One way that management circumvented hiring a new full time registration clerk was by 
having other employees do registration work when there were long lineups. This fourth item 
highlighted that other employees had to leave their work to give priority to registering students. 


When there were computer problems, registration clerks were unable to do some of their 
work. This next item showed that the departmental “chain of command” requirement actually 
slowed the resolving of computer problems for the registration clerks and created problems for 
students. Having the registration clerks be responsible for resetting student passwords so that 
students could use the institutions Novelle network added to their existing work though it 
benefitted students. 


The final item presented was how management created problems in the work of the 
registration clerks was presented. It was revealed that management never resolved the lack of 
privacy for students while registering. In addition, having the registration clerks responsible for 
checking student prerequisites added potential time consuming work. As well, the added work of 
registering students for the “for-profit” continuing education department created stress for the 
clerks. Lastly, the registration clerks were aware that management layoffs were creating a decrease 
in student enrolment for the coming academic year and advocated that they take steps to provide 
educational information on programs and courses that would be offered. This suggestion to prevent 
the decrease in student enrolment in programs and courses was ignored. 


The work of the registration clerks was vital to collecting student fees for the institution, the 
textual coordination of student information going to the next institutional sequences of accounting 
in the financial circuit and the records department under the registrar’s office in the first education 
circuit, and students moving on to start their classes. Their work created the number of students 
enrolled in a program and course, their student enrolment, which is referred to simply as 
registrations. Attempts to improve the conditions of this work for clerks and students was generally 
not supported by management. The senior managers were not interested in how such 
improvements might increase potential student numbers. 
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This chapter brings to a halt the first educational circuit of the institution though registered 
students will be carrying on in it until graduation. The next chapter will reveal the institutional 
workings of the second educational circuit. 
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Chapter 7 - The Educational Dominance of Student 
Numbers and FTEs 


So far, I have described the organizational work of the various institutional employees 
involved in recruiting students through to registering them. They were part of the institutions 
textually mediated financial and educational circuits. This chapter continues with another 
educational circuit that is related directly to the first. I refer to this one simply as the institution’s 
second education circuit. The institution’s second education circuit treats the employees and their 
actual work with students differently. It is related to and overlays the first one using only student 
numbers at various steps from that circuit. The second education circuit consists of converting 
students, who are going through the steps of the first circuit, into calculations and numbers. Once 
calculated, the student numbers for programs are then used by managers of the institution to make 
plans for those programs whose student enrolments are low. The institution’s second education 
circuit then consists of the calculation of student numbers, or enrolments, for all programs and 
courses and how these student numbers are used within the institution by its managers and by the 
Ministry. The general argument presented here is that these student numbers dominate the 
institution and the decisions that will be made about certain programs and courses. These decisions 
will impact low enrolled programs at the institution’s first education circuit. 


The use of student numbers is conveyed through texts. Texts or documents relevant to the 
second institutional education circuit are analysed to show how they coordinate the use of student 
numbers. This textual coordination of the institutions second educational circuit is part of a method 
of ruling. 


The community college employee who is responsible for the accurate counting and 
calculation of students and the circulation of these numbers within the institution, is work that is 
undertaken by the institutional research assistant. The work of the person in this position is 
supervised by the registrar, a manager. The social organization of work of the institutional research 
assistant is considered here. The question to be addressed will be how this employee does the work 
pertaining to student numbers and calculations of FTEs (full time equivalents) for programs and 
courses and for the institution and the Ministry. This work will be shown to constitute the 
institution’s second education circuit and is vital to how ruling is routinely carried out. 


In support of this general argument, the following points will be presented starting with the 
general work of the institutional research assistant. The change from the historical paper era to the 
present use of digital computers by an institutional research assistant with security clearance has 
made the ideological use of students as quantitative data an integral part of the institution. The 
work of institutional research assistant includes ensuring that the data are reliable and providing 
student data in response to requests for information. The second item will show how student FTEs 
are calculated. Student FTEs are revealed to be a fictional number and constitute an ideological 
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method of ruling. The third part will present the inadequate training and subsequent on the job 
learning that the institutional research assistant had to undertake concerning the student data, 
especially how to use the software that does the calculations. 


A major part of work for the institutional research assistant is to ensure that the sources of 
data are accurate. This will be the fourth point presented. Here the work involved is to ensure that 
the data entered leads to accurate counting of student FTEs. This includes correcting any double 
counting of students for programs. Without this routine and time consuming work of correction, 
data for the institution and the Ministry would be inaccurate. The next point presented will be that 
there are institutional problems with which the institutional research assistant has to work to 
ensure reliable student data. These include correcting the institutions own database errors, 
rectifying inter-relating online software errors with BCcampus, and ensuring that the correct 
definition of a year from the three available is used in calculating student FTEs. 


The last point advanced will be the work of the institutional research assistant in circulating 
reports of student numbers and FTEs. This includes the weekly textual distribution of numbers 
pertaining to student applications and registrations for programs and courses. These highlight the 
significance of these numbers to program coordinators and instructors for the institution. The final 
part of the institutional research assistant in circulating reports is that of ensuring the accuracy of 
student FTEs to the managers of the institution. The managers use these accurate student FTEs in 
their annual fiscal institutional accountability plans and report (IAPR). The task of the managers is 
to provide their comments, particularly for low enrolled programs that did not meet Ministry FTE 
targets, in this annual report. This will have implications for programs offered in the next academic 
year. Once the report is with the Ministry, it is made available to the general public. Its availability to 
the general public highlights the significance of student quantitative data for those who rule the 
institution. 


To start, the first part presented concerns the general work of the institutional research 
assistant in calculating student FTEs. 


7.1 The General Work of Calculating Student FTEs 


The use of student FTEs within the local community college is routine. This section 
describes the work that is involved in calculating student FTEs that are then distributed in 
information reports throughout this institution. The main point presented here is that the work of 
the institutional research assistant concerning the calculation of student FTEs provides the data and 
information that forms the basis for ruling to occur. Student FTEs are presented as a method of 
ruling involving program coordinators, instructors and students, as well as those organizations 
using them outside the institution, for those who manage institutions plus provincial government 
officials. The everyday accepted prevalence of student FTEs makes them part of the ruling relations. 
To present the ideas involved in this point this section is organized in the following way. 


The use of student FTEs began during the paper era and starts the presentation. This part 
will reveal the work that was involved in calculating the student FTEs during that time. The student 
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FTEs were required by the provincial government Ministry of Advanced Education, Skills And 
Training who is responsible for post-secondary education. It will be shown that the calculation of 
student FTEs was accomplished in a short time period and reported primarily to the Ministry. With 
the institution acquiring a database computing network, called Colleague, this work changed. Now 
student FTEs were calculated in the Colleague database network. The institution’s database does 
not exist alone. It was integrated with the provincial government’s database which receives daily the 
institutions updated student numbers. The Ministry then has the same daily student FTE numbers 
that the local institution has. An institutional research assistant was hired to ensure that the digital 
student FTEs for the institution and Ministry were accurate in their databases. The work of the 
institutional research assistant also included providing data related to student FTEs to anyone who 
requested it. The different kinds of knowledge and work required by the institutional research 
assistant, such as different institutional software, will be presented here. As well, it will be shown 
that part of that work was to spread the use of quantitative data throughout the institution and 
beyond. 


The use of institutional and provincial government software required that the institutional 
research assistant have security clearance. The nature of that security clearance will be described 
and that more than necessary may have been granted. The actual work that the institutional 
research assistant does in the calculation of student FTEs will be presented next. The calculation of 
student FTEs will show that the student numbers created this way are fiction. The FTEs, however, 
are used as a method through which managers of the institution and provincial government 
Ministry authorities rule. Lastly, problems with the software in the calculation of student FTE will 
be presented. Without the work of the institutional research assistant to correct these problems, the 
calculations and reporting of these FTEs would simply be incorrect for everyone using them. 


As mentioned, the early calculation and reporting of student FTEs for the institution were 
done on paper. The kind of work involved to produce them is next. 


7.1.1 The Paper Era of Creating Student FTE Reports 


The reference to students as a number to the Ministry of post-secondary education has been 
going on since the paper era. That is, the calculation and reporting of student FTEs was undertaken 
on paper before the digital era. A report of the student FTEs was required by the Ministry of 
Advanced Education. How this report was created is described here. It will be shown that this paper 
document was produced as a small part of an employees and registrars regular duties in a few 
weeks time period. 


During the paper era, Etta, the financial awards officer, stated that the community college 
used to submit full-time equivalent (FTE) reports, basically once a year to the provincial 
government Ministry of Advanced Education. The registrar at that time, Bob, used to be in charge of 
that. She helped produce part of the student FTE report. She states that Bob also wrote a 
semi-annual report which wasn't as detailed as the FTE report. Those were the only two kinds of 
FTE reports. Essentially, the institution only had to report once a year. Here is how Etta describes 
this process. 
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Etta: And it was like a flurry of activity for, you know, about 2 to 3 weeks and then that was it. We were 
done. Like we didn't need a full-time, maybe I shouldn't be saying that, 


Jake: Yeah, a full-time? 


Etta: Yeah, a full-time person doing just that. It was just something that you did at a particular time of 
year and then it was done. 


Jake: What time of year would this be? April or May? 

Etta: Yeah. At the end of our fiscal year [March 31] ... and that's when we would submit, and um, and 
anyway. But Bob, used, used to be just phenomenal because somebody would just come up and say, "Oh, 
you know how many FTEs do you guys have?" And he, he'd always go, "Well, 15, ah, 1,500". 

Jake: Yeah. 

Etta: And then we would do the report. How many FTEs? 1,500. 

Jake: Really? 

Etta: Yeah. 


Jake: Fantastic. 


Etta: He just kind of new. But, that really was our, that was basically what were reported most of the 
time. It might change you know? 


Jake: Yes? 

Etta: There might be more FTEs in developmental programs 

Jake: Yes? 

Etta: One year. Then the next year there might be more in, you know, the academic program. 

Jake: Yeah? 

Etta: But basically, the general, it was about 1,500 FTEs. So after, sort of getting involved with this FTE 
report, because I did, I did the, ah, FTE reporting for the part-time programs like for CE [continuing 
education] before. 

Jake: Oh right. 

Etta: But now they do their own. 

Jake: Right. 


Etta: We used to, that all used to be done out of the registrar's office. 
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Jake: Yes? 


Etta: And that was my responsibility. After doing this FTE reporting, I am just under the, basically the, 
you know, under the assumption that the North, this Northwest region 


Jake: yeah? 


Etta: is really only capable of producing between 1,500 and 1,800 kinda FTEs.... Because of our 
population base, right? Like for us, for us to have these visions coming up with, you know, 3,000 FTEs, 
gets, it's not gonna happen unless we have some phenomenal population boom which just hasn't even 
happened in the 25 years I've been here... and they, I mean, you just kind of have to get your head 
around it. That's, that's what we produce. 


Etta and Bob produced the main student FTE report on paper which would then be sent to 
the Ministry of Advanced Education. This report was created in a 2-3 week time period with no 
full-time person being required. Once completed, Etta would return to her main duties. The total 
number of reported FTEs then did not vary much and was relatively stable at around 1,500 given 
the population base of the SFCC region. 


While the program coordinators and managers would know their enrolment numbers there 
was no institutional wide circulation of them. There was no regular weekly notification of them to 
each program coordinator and all managers of the institution. This changed, as Etta mentioned, 
with the hiring of a full-time person. This position was called the institutional research assistant 
who had a variety of duties including being responsible for generating student FTE numbers and 
other data as required. 


7.1.2 The General Work of the Institutional Research Assistant 


The era of calculating student FTEs on paper changed to digital. When this occurred is 
uncertain. However, with the hiring and work of a full-time institutional research assistant, the use 
of student FTEs became entrenched in the organization. The kind of computer work, the knowledge 
and experience involved, that the institutional research assistant does, will be presented here. This 
work creates the student numbers. How numbers come to dominate within, and outside of, the 
community college will be presented here. Included here will be part of the work of the institutional 
research assistant, primarily using two interrelated databases, to provide the numbers or 
quantitative data and information to all who request them. 


The institutional research assistant, Gabby, describes the general work performed. The first 
thing that Gabby does when she comes to work is to check her emails. It is important to remember 
that emails are part of the Novelle computer network of the institution. This tells her “who wants 
what” kind of information in a document. That is, one of her tasks is to provide “data” for the 
institution to whoever requests it. She states, “People ask me, ‘How’ve we done for the past 5 years?’ I 
dig it all up and present it in a way that they can understand it’: These tend to be mostly program 
coordinators and managers. She also gets requests for information from organizations outside of 
the community college that have a relation with it, such as First Nations bands that fund students. 
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Her work involves finding the data that will allow her to create the information that has been 
requested. All the data is quantitative. 


Gabby’s description highlights the widespread use of student numbers or quantitative data. 
No other kinds of research work are undertaken, such as qualitative or ethnographic research which 
would create different kinds of research information. The organizational job title of “institutional 
research assistant” might suggest other forms of research but this is not the case. The work is 
restricted to one kind of research within this institution and that is quantitative or that which uses 
only numbers. 


This quantitative information is then distributed across social class relations within the 
institution. Both employees, such as program coordinators, instructors, and managers receive the 
same quantitative based information or student numbers that they use to make organizational 
decisions. In this way, student numbers become the prevailing mode and basis for decisions about 
the operation of programs and courses within the class relations of the institution as well as for 
those organizations, such as First Nations, who request such information. 


In her quantitative research work, Gabby distinguishes between data and information to 
produce what has been requested. The way in which Gabby uses the concept of “data” is the 
following. For her, data refers to the raw material, the details of something that has been recorded, 
in her case, digitally. The data is then presented as “information”. This means that these materials 
(the data) have been organized, processed or structured to be meaningful to someone as 
quantitative information. For instance, she might obtain student enrolment data for a program and 
then organize and present it as information in a graph. She uses the MS Excel spreadsheet (SS) 
software from the Novelle network to create the charts and graphs from the numbers that she 
obtains about student registrations from Colleague and the provincial governments computer 
network called Central Data Warehouse (CDW). 


She does this in the following way. Once she is satisfied that the numbers that she has 
obtained are accurate, she imports them into the SS. That is, the numbers are transferred from the 
Colleague network to the Novelle network which contains the SS of Microsoft Office. Within the SS 
she is able to highlight the specific numbers that she wants to have as a graph or chart. The software 
does this for her. She then “plays” with it to add the various features that become part of the chart, 
such as the name, percentages, colours, and so on. This information is then sent as a document to 
whoever requested it. The concepts, data and information, are entwined. For her, data needs to be 
presented as information and information is created from data. The way that she works with them 
is as follows. 


Her work includes obtaining any relevant data about students that is requested and to 
present it as information so that it is easily understood to the person(s) requesting it. In order to 
present this information, she has to be able “to extract data”. Gabby refers to this work as involving 
data “mining”. Mining data is a concept from computer systems which refers generally to examining 
a large database(s) to create new information. To obtain data from a database she has to know how 
to use software that allows her to search and obtain data from a database. Once this data is 
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obtained, the software allows her to present it as tables or lists of information. She uses additional 
software to move this data so that she can present it in graphs and charts. Presenting data as 

information does not include providing any interpretation or explanation. Her reports are “limited 
strictly to working with numbers”. She does not provide any explanations concerning the numbers. 


The two databases that she uses the most often are Colleague and CDW though she also has 
password access to BC Stats and BC Student Outcomes Research Forum. There is a data exchange 
between these databases or networks that follows a simple cycle. That cycle is that the data from 
Colleague is copied everyday into CDW. Colleague is the source of the data from which a copy is 
made by the provincial provincial government’s Central Data Warehouse (CDW) of the Ministry of 
Post-secondary Education (also referred to as the Ministry of Advanced Education) (British 
Columbia, 2018). There is a constant cycle of interaction between these two large databases. The 
institutional research assistant also refers to this as a software cycle. Gabby’s position allows her to 
make some changes to this cycle. How she uses this cycle for work is described by her as follows. 


The Colleague network contains and provides her the “data” that she requires about 
programs, courses and the institution in general. The local institution’s data is that which is entered 
by employees in various departments, such as registration clerks. All entries into Colleague are 
“uploaded” (that is, copied) everyday into the Ministries Central Data Warehouse (CDW). Gabby has 
been granted access to examine the data in CDW through the business “intelligence” software by 
Oracle (see Oracle website). Oracle provides her with special workbook software that allows her to 
create information from CDW. She refers to what she is able to with the workbook software simply 
as Oracle. Through Oracle she is able to see problems in the Colleague data and correct them in 
Colleague or have someone correct them for her in Colleague, such as financial information. Once 
the errors are corrected, CDW is “refreshed” (copied again from Colleague) and the corrected data 
now appears so that she can examine it through Oracle. This is a “constant cycle” that is part of her 
work. She has to correct any data that has been entered into Colleague and copied into CDW before 
she is able to “extract it” in order to provide it as information to someone. This cycle of correcting 
and refreshing is the main source of her data that is then presented as information, such as student 
enrolment in programs, courses or the institution in general. 


In addition to the interrelation of these two databases, Gabby is able to obtain data directly 
from the Colleague network as part of her work. This also involves checking to see if the entered 
data is correct. To do this she has been granted access to use a software program called Informer 
(see Entrinsik/Informer website). She describes her experience with this software when she “pulls” 
(retrieves) data from Colleague as follows. To use Informer she say she has “to be very careful about 
the numbers” that it is giving her. She has to confirm that the numbers it gives her are “actually true”. 
In other words, “are the numbers being retrieved actually accurate?” Gabby knows that Informer 
uses a lot of criteria in its search such as, start and end dates of courses, and open and closed 
programs. “It might not even pick up half of the information that you require,” says Gabby. She goes on 
to state that she, “was looking at one report that it spit out today and I’m going, ‘But I know that 
there’s more students than that in it’”. In order to confirm her suspicion, she then has to check what 
Informer is doing to create this report. She discovered that it was, “picking up end dates of a program 
and graduation and it just kinda ignored half of the data”. Then, she has to change the search criteria 
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and redo the report to obtain the correct student FTEs. Her overall assessment of Informer is that 
“you have to be so careful with using [it]. I mean, it can be really great for some things and just not 
trustworthy with others”. 


There are two important points to her work here. One is her local knowledge of the actual 
number of students in a program. Without this local knowledge she would not be able to challenge 
the data produced by Informer. Further, she uses this local knowledge to correct the data so that this 
will produce an accurate student FTE count. Without both of these kinds of knowledge, the data 
from Informer would present information that would be incorrect and misleading. If Gabby did not 
correct this inaccurate data it would continue to be used by the Ministry in its CDW. Her local work 
is vital to create accurate data for the Ministry. 


Between the use of Informer and Oracle, she finds that Oracle produces more trustworthy 
data. However, Oracle requires, “more maintenance for cleaning up the data because it likes nice clean 
data and if you have nice clean data, it’s a fabulous tool”. Her continuous efforts to ensure that the 
data is correct in Oracle, no doubt, make it a more accurate source then Informer. 


Her work experience with these two software programs has lead her to conclude that Oracle 
is much more likely to produce the data that she needs, assuming that it is accurate, to create her 
reports. The distinguishing feature between these two software then is their ability to search for 
what she needs. What her research work involves in using these software programs is the following. 


There are two levels of software with which she works. The first level is the basic data that is 
entered into Colleague and copied by CDW. Since this is entered digitally she is not able to see it as 
would be the case if it was on paper. Data entered digitally is invisible to her. In order to find or see 
what she wants, she has to use software that allows her to do that, such as Informer or Oracle. This 
second level software becomes her “substitute eyes” to search for, find and then display the data so 
that she can see it. Continual adjustments to these software or refocusing to find what she is looking 
for is required, from correcting data to different search parameters. Knowledge and practical 
experience of both levels of software are required to do her work of quantitative research that is 
then disseminated organizationally. 


One general example of the kind of requests and subsequent report she sends out concerns 
the progression of students through a program. 


7.1.3 Reporting on Students Progressing through a Program 


One of the most common requests that the institutional research assistant gets is to provide 
information on how well students are graduating from programs and from their communities. This 
involves reporting on the institutions first education circuit about students from their application to 
their final graduation. Management requested the progression of students over the last five years 
that included indigenous students, who identified themselves as such on their application, and 
other students. She produced data for her report in two different ways. One was by program and the 
other was by community. 
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Gabby provides the following general description of the work that she did to produce this 
report. For each program, she obtained the number of people that applied and the number of 
students that were accepted. Of the number of students that were accepted, she then obtained how 
many registered. From the number of students that registered, she then obtained how many of them 
graduated. For graduation she also included how long students took to complete a program such as 
one year, two years or three. This work followed the steps and created the final recorded student 
numbers in programs of the institution’s first education circuit. 


The other way focused on “tracking” (obtaining data on students based on their city, town or 
village) students for different communities in the community college region. Gabby stated that this 
was a long work process for her. Here, she had to start with the graduates and work backwards to 
find out when each person started. Then she had to obtain all the other data from the time of their 
application and onwards. Working backwards also included part of the institutions first education 
circuit. 


Her report used information about students that was entered in Colleague at various steps 
of the first education circuit in order to produce the second education circuit of data and 
information about program graduation rates and graduation rates based on the student’s 
community. 


This report was then sent to the vice-president of education of the community college with a 
copy retained in the registrar’s office. From there it went to the Ministry of Advanced Education. 
Gabby’s contribution was basically to obtain the data and to present it in a way that made it 
understandable as information. Her work was demarcated at this quantitative production. Any 
interpretation of this data would have been added by the relevant managers. She did not know what 
comments or explanations were made by management to this report. 


The everyday work of the institutional research assistant, as has been described and 
analyzed so far, was undertaken with different levels of computer software to find the data in order 
to create the quantitative information to be sent as a report to those requesting it. This work served 
to create the dominance of number based information across institutional social class relations and 
beyond. In order to undertake this work, the institutional research assistant is granted special 
security level clearance. 


7.1.4 Compartmentalized Security Clearance 


The concept of “security clearance” is used routinely by the institutional research assistant. 
The meaning of security clearance here is that the institutional research assistant assistant as been 
granted the authority to obtain certain kinds of data from the institution’s Colleague network as 
well as provincial government data from CDW and that this data can then be distributed as 
information to others within the community college and those related to it. Security clearance is 
management’s approval of organizational specific work that is permitted to be extracted from 
databases, processed as quantitative information, and distributed on behalf of the institution to 
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those requesting it. The following will reveal the security clearance of the institutional research 
assistant. 


The security clearance of the institutional research assistant, Gabby, allows her to research 
two general areas to obtain data to provide information. The first one presented will be security 
clearance within the community college. The last one will concern various provincial government 
sites which is presented very briefly. Both make the point that the security clearance of the 
institutional research assistant permits access to data that is predominantly quantitative and that 
these numbers and calculations are then used to convey information about programs, courses, and 
the institution. 


I begin here with Gabby describing the kind of security clearance she has within the 
community college. Gabby outlines the kind of security clearance that she has compared to other 
support staff workers in the registrars department. She is able to do certain kinds of work ona 
computer network or database, whose ownership is claimed by management, and prevented from 
doing other things. She is considered “secure” in that she is not considered a threat to the database 
area to which she has received clearance. An employe receiving security clearance is considered not 
to be a threat to their area of work on a network. Being able to do this security cleared work 
requires a password. She describes her security clearance as follows. 


Gabby: "Well, I have to have a password and then I am given clearance to do some things. There are 
some things that I cannot do. Like I can't go in and take a course and make it obsolete... Only Brenda 
or somebody who is supposed to work on Colleague which we don't have right now [because Cathryn 
was laid off], would have the clearance to do that ... So, 1 mean, I, I have the ability in this position to 
delete it, a course from a student file that was put there by mistake." 


Within each department, individual employees have password protected work areas that 
allow them to use part of the Colleague network. For instance, Gabby has security clearance to work 
on some things and not others. Her coworker, Brenda, has clearance to work on another part of 
Colleague. Employees have their individual security clearance to do non-threatening work on the 
institutions network. When they work in another area, such as work coverage from admissions to 
registration, then they have security clearance to do that work. 


Some areas of security clearance are not defined well. For instance, Gabby states, "J have the 
ability to change grades. Somebody out front [at the registration counter] would not be able to delete a 
course, would not be able to do grading." | asked her who was able to change a grade and who is able 
to enter that grade change in the software. She replied that if a student had been given an 
incomplete grade or an instructor had submitted a change in that grade because the student had 
completed their required work then this new grade would be entered, such as a change from an | 
(incomplete) to a B. Anyone in the records department can make that change including Gabby. 


Why Gabby has been granted a security clearance to be able to change a student’s grade is 
unclear. This ability does not seem to be a part of the work of an institutional research assistant. 
Reporting on general student grades for a course or program would seem to be part of this work but 
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not the ability to change student grades. There is then a security clearance issue related to its 
demarcation. The existing parameters reveal an institutional “gray area” in the actual use of security 
clearance. 


As an example of the institutional research assistant’s security clearance, I asked her to look 
me up as a Student since I had audited some courses at the community college. Given her level of 
security clearance, she was able to see what her coworkers using Colleague would never see, such 
as my social insurance number. I would argue that an institutional research assistant should not 
have access to student social insurance numbers in order to retain privacy and prevent their abuse. 


She went on to tell me, "/fyou owe us money, I can go to another screen and see it." | followed 
this up with something like, "What if 1 just didn't bother to pay any monies that I might go to the 
college? What would happen then?" 


Gabby: "It wouldn't allow you to register, actually... It wants money or if it, ifit was, ifit was ina 
period far enough back that they'd actually invoiced you and you haven't paid and then it would 
become an AR (accounts receivable) matter. And then there would be a flag on your file and from then 
on you could do nothing with us. You could not get a transcript. You couldn't register. You couldn't, we 
would give you nothing until you give us our money." 


Her security clearance as the institutional research assistant allowed her to enter a number 
of different parts of Colleague. She was able to access quite a bit of data on a student, including 
personal and financial. This raised the question of where the line for security clearance for this 
work should be drawn to exclude such data. In addition, this example showed that a student’s 
financial data superseded others and indeed put a digital stop to students requiring anything from 
the institution until those fees are paid. The security clearance of the institutional research assistant 
permits access to a considerable number of different areas of the institutions computer network. 


The last area pertaining to the security clearance of the institutional research assistant 
concerns various government sites. Here is Gabby’s description of the security clearance and the 
kind of quantitative work that she is able to do. 


Gabby states that her position also allows her to “log into” or enter government sites with a 
password. The software that she uses to go to government sites is called Sharepoint. (She has had to 
create a list of passwords for these sites.) This software is used to “download” or obtain the 
institution’s information and “targets” (such as, the number of student FTEs the institution is to 
“produce” for the government monies it receives). From CDW she is able to obtain data on how well 
the institution met its targets. She uses the system demographics and the program demographics 
quite a bit. 


Her security clearance to government sites allows her to obtain data to create information 
about the local institution or community college. This data is different from the student FTE 
numbers that she obtains about programs and courses. These government sites contain data about 
the institution, such as total FTE calculations for the institution and comparisons between 
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stipulated government targets for the institution and the actual student FTEs “produced” or created 
by it. As well, there is data on all the other post-secondary institutions, referred to as a system, from 
which she is able to obtain their data. 


The security clearance of the institutional research assistant permitted considerable access 
to the local institutions network data and government sites. Data obtained from both sites was 
quantitative and was distributed as information to whoever requested a report. There were some 
areas of databases to which security clearance should probably not be granted to an institutional 
research assistant that pertained to private and confidential matters for students. 


While some reference to student numbers as FTEs has been made, the manner in which they 
are calculated and what these calculations mean has not. These are considered now. 


7.2 The Calculation of Student FTEs: A Way of Ruling 


The institutional research assistant knows how student FTEs are calculated. The work 
involved in calculating student FTEs will be described here. The source of these calculations is 
examined to reveal their relation to the social organization of the institution and to the provincial 
government coordinated network of all post-secondary institutions. The way in which student FTEs 
are calculated shows them to be an ideological method of ruling for those who manage these 
institutions. This point will be presented in two parts. 


The first part will describe the work of the institutional research assistant concerning how 
student FTEs are calculated for programs and courses. While the numbers of FTEs are sometimes 
referred to as fiction, their routine use by management is in ruling the social organization of 
institutions, locally and provincially, including the programs and courses in which instructors teach 
students. The second part will extend this analysis by revealing that failed students are also counted 
as FTEs. That student FTE numbers include failed students reinforces the point that the source for 
calculating them are part of the community college’s social organization and method of ruling. 


7.2.1 The Social Organization of Calculating Student FTEs and Ruling 


The institutional counting of the number of students in a program and courses is referred to 
as calculating student full-time equivalents (FTEs). That is, all students (including part-time 
students) are calculated as a percentage of a full-time student. How these calculations are made will 
be presented here. These calculations are made for all programs except for three that are presented 
afterward. Beside program calculations there is also a provincial wide or systemic level in counting 
students which is mentioned here briefly. That is, the student FTEs for the local community college 
are also part of the student FTE calculations for the entire post-secondary institutional system (see 
British Columbia Data Catalogue website) that is coordinated by the BC Ministry of Advanced 
Education, Skills And Training (see BC Ministry of Advanced Education, Skills and Training, 2018). 


Creating numbers from students gives the appearance of objectivity. No longer is there any 
reference to student categories, such as full-time and part-time. These have been replaced with the 
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further abstraction of making numbers out of the student categories. These numbers are the 
student FTEs. The student FTEs give the illusion that they are objective because they have converted 
categories of students into numbers. Instead of referring to FTEs as objective, it could be said simply 
that they are fiction. This starting point will be made here. That is, the calculation of student FTEs 
will reveal that these objective numbers are merely fiction since they do not refer to any actual 
students. Indeed, given only a student FTE number it would be difficult to trace back to who the 
students (actual people) are to which these numbers refer. 


Despite their fictitious nature, student FTEs continue to be used by the institution and 
provincial government authorities. The other related point presented here is that student FTEs are 
used as a method of ruling by those who manage post-secondary institutions. That is, it will be 
shown how local managers use student FTEs in supervising program coordinators and instructors. 
As well, provincial government Ministry of Advanced Education officials, use student FTEs in 
relation to managers of local institutions. The institutional use of student FTEs will be shown to be 
an oppressive organizational method of ruling subordinates. 


To begin, the first point concerns how student FTEs are calculated. I start with full-time 
student calculations and then go on to highlight part-time students. 


The first calculation presented is that of a full-time student as an FTE. The institutional 
research assistant, Gabby, describes how a student FTE in a program is calculated. All students 
enrolled in a program and its courses, full-time and part-time, are calculated as if they are full-time 
students. The example she uses is a student in the business administration program. A student who 
accomplishes 30 credits becomes one FTE for the academic year or two semesters. The number 30 
is derived in the following way. A student who takes a course receives 3 credits. There are 10 
courses (5 each semester) for the academic year (September to April) with each having a value of 3 
credits which multiplies for a total of (10 courses x 3 credits =) 30 credits or one FTE. Instead of 
credits per course, hours per course could also be used with each course being 45 hours. For 10 
courses at 45 hours per course that would be (10 x 45 =) 450 hours or one FTE. Business 
administration uses the 3 course credit way of arriving at FTEs. For the university credit program 
the student FTEs are calculated the same way with a course being 3 credits or 45 hours. For 10 
courses that would be 450 hours or one student FTE. The totals of 30 credits or 450 hours for one 
student FTE constitute the yearly length of a program. The total credits and hours are decided by 
program coordinators and management and provincial bodies as relevant. 


What these FTE numbers refer to are the organizational conditions within which a program 
is offered and an instructor teaching students. The calculation of student FTEs mean different things 
to students and their instructor. For a student, the credits and hours of instruction are required to 
be taken from instructors to complete a program. For instructors, these are the conditions of work 
or teaching that are to be provided to students. For example, the 45 hours that students attend a 
course is the required amount of teaching time that an instructor is to provide in a program for the 
institution. The basis for calculating student FTEs then focuses on the student-instructor relations. 
Students earn 3 credits for passing a course of 45 hours while instructors provide the teaching for 
that length of time for each course. The basis of the student FTE calculations refer to the 
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organizational conditions of student learning and instructor teaching in a program provided by the 
institution. 


As mentioned, in calculating FTEs, part-time students are considered as a percentage of a 
full-time student. Their calculation is presented next. 


Gaby goes on to describe how a part-time student is calculated. A part-time student is 
calculated as a percentage of a full time student or one FTE. For instance, a student taking one 
course each semester or 2 courses for the year would be 3 credits for each course for a total of 6 
credits. The 6 credits out of a total of 30 would be (6/30 x 100%) 20% or .2 of an FTE. It is possible 
that 3 or 4 students might add up to one or more FTE. Once part-time students have been converted 
to a percentage of an FTE, it is then possible to add these percentages to those that are full-time. The 
total FTE number for a program becomes a mixture of full-time and part-time students. Their 
different student statuses now become irrelevant. 


Part-time students do not take all the required credits and hours of instruction for a 
semester that a full-time student does. They are in certain courses of a program for which they 
receive credit and for which the instructor also provides the institutionally required hours of 
instructional work. Their part-time status in the courses of a program with an instructor teaching 
them makes them part of the social organization of the institution. There is a cycle here for 
part-time students. Every subsequent year that they take courses, until they complete their 
program, they are calculated as part of an FTE. Their previous credit courses are not counted a 
second time. Every year that they enrol in courses in their program and are taught by an instructor 
where they, once again, become part of the social organization of the institution. This is of course 
not the case for full-time students who have graduated. Returning part-time students are then 
calculated or grouped with new full-time students for FTE numbers. 


There is another organizational issue for program coordinators, instructors and managers 
concerning part-time students. Program coordinators, instructors and managers have to decide 
whether or not to accept part-time students in a program that has a student enrolment limit, 
especially if that acceptance displaces a full-time student. Based on the FTE calculations, a full-time 
student is worth more in calculating student FTEs than a part-time student. This potential conflict 
pits part-time and full-time students against each other. The conditions for accepting part-time 
students have a bearing on full-time students and the instructors who teach them. 


Because full-time and part-time students are combined to obtain the total number of FTEs 
for a program, the student FTE number does not indicate the actual number of students that are in a 
program or that will graduate from it. It is not possible to use student FTEs for this. To obtain only 
those students that may be graduating from a program in a given year, a different calculation of 
graduating full-time students has to be made as well as those part-time students who will complete 
the program. Student FTEs do not indicate the number of students graduating. 


In addition, some students may be, or are required to be, in more than one program. These 
students are counted toward FTEs in each program. The number of student FTEs in their chosen 
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program thus does not provide the number of students who are only in that program. Again, a 
different calculation from student FTEs for a program has to be made to obtain those students who 
are only in their program. Despite these shortcomings, student FTEs for programs and their courses 
continue to be used by the institutions and Ministry of Advanced Education. 


The preceding has referred to the predominant way that student FTEs are calculated for 
programs and courses. There are some programs that calculate student FTEs somewhat differently. 
There are three programs that use different calculations to arrive at student FTEs. First, the courses 
in the career and college preparation (CCP) program generate their FTEs by the hours. Gabby states 
that courses in this program are not used to create FTEs. Rather, the total number of hours a student 
is in the program is used to calculate FTEs. She did not state the total FTE number used in this 
program. Secondly, the continuing education department uses 600 hours as the total number for a 
student FTE. The total hours are then used in calculating the percentages for part-time students. 
Thirdly, the trades programs (from auto mechanics to welding) under the provincial Industry 
Training Authority (ITA) are different. Gabby states that they do not care much about student FTEs 
because students have to take each one of the programs on a full-time basis. Each student is 
essentially an FTE. 


All the preceding student FTE numbers are not calculated by the institutional research 
assistant though she has to know how they are done in order to correct data that has been entered 
incorrectly. For each course (where applicable) of every program that she looks at on her screen, the 
software contains a formula that automatically calculates the percentage of a student’s FTE and 
shows that number to her. The software also adds all the FTEs (the percentages for part-time 
students and the number for full time student FTEs). This addition yields the total FTEs for a 
program (part-time and full-time students). All the student FTEs for every program are then added 
to produce the total student FTE number for the community college. 


Given that the student FTEs for each program do not refer to actual students in each 
program, the addition of the total number of FTEs for all programs, which constitutes the 
institutions total student FTEs, also does not refer to actual students. That number is also fictitious. 


In addition to each institution, Gabby is also able to compare each post-secondary education 
institution. All of the post-secondary institutions constitute the provincial system of student FTEs 
(see The B.C. Data Catalogue website). Gabby has access to CDW and is able to use current data for 
all institutions including the local community college. At this institutional level she is able to obtain 
“duplicated” numbers (where people are counted more than once because they may be in two 
different programs and each program that teaches a student is entitled to count them toward the 
program’s FTEs). She mentions that she can not “unduplicate” numbers for programs. The example 
that she mentions is that there may be students in a health program who are also enrolled in arts 
and science programs. Health is considered one program and arts and science another. The same 
students in these two different programs are counted within each program. Each program counts 
these same students toward their total FTEs. For system demographics the number of students is 
counted whether or not they are in one program or four. Where there is no duplication in counting a 
student, this is referred to as the “unduplicated number or headcount” since these numbers refer to 
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an actual person. The example would be the trades training programs under ITA. The “headcount” 
would be for all ITA post-secondary education programs. 


Gabby readily acknowledges that the use of student FTEs are fiction. They do not refer to 
actual students. The reason that student FTEs are used is because they serve an organizational 
purpose for this and other institutions, as well as the Ministry of Advanced Education. One use of 
fictitious student FTEs within the institution is for managers who supervise programs. For 
managers, the mathematical calculations of student FTEs provides a standardized objective method 
by which they can refer to students in all programs. The student FTE number for every program can 
then be compared to a program’s student limits. This is done by converting a program’s student FTE 
number to a percentage of its program enrolment limit. The program limit is the maximum number 
of students that are permitted to enrol based on room size, laboratory space, practicum sites and so 
on. The yearly student FTE enrolment in a program can then be stated as the percentage to which it 
is “full”. 


Here are some examples of this managerial use of program student FTEs. First, a program 
with 15.4 student FTEs with a limit of 20 student FTEs would be (15.4/20 x 100% =) 77% full. 
Another program with 22.6 student FTEs with a limit of 40 student FTEs would be (22.6/40 x 100% 
=) 57% full. This use of student FTEs provides management with a standardized way to show how 
“full” a program is. In this way, objective student FTEs relates fictitious students with the work of 
instructors to show how many student FTEs they are teaching compared to the total program and 
class size FTEs that they should be teaching. Management reasoning behind this student and 
program coordinator and instructor relation might be something like the following. 


For managers, the student FTEs provide a “student demand” side, based on students 
enrolled for the current academic year, and a “supply” side, which is the providing of work of an 
instructor. Managers can then use these numbers to evaluate a program financially and decide on its 
feasibility. Student FTEs are used as a part of the routine organizational activity for managers of an 
institution. In more general terms, FTEs are a way for management to rule students and instructors 
in programs based on student enrolment and instructors teaching them. The institutional use of 
FTEs is a continuing method to manage the instructor and student relation. 


In a similar way, the provincial government Ministry of Advanced Education or 
post-secondary authorities use student FTEs to manage the managers of institutions through 
budget letters (see BC Government, 2018). This is done by stipulating the total number of student 
FTEs to be achieved, referred to as “the target” FTEs, to which funding is attached, and the number 
that is actually “produced” by the institution. For example, the Budget Letter for the local 
community college contains the student FTE targets in Attachment 1 for 2018-2019 (see BC Budget 
Letter for 2018 website). 


The institutional calculation of student FTEs as a fictitious number is how ruling relations 
are carried out. Those in higher authority use them to oppress those below them, from Ministry 
officials to institutional managers to program coordinators and instructors and students. Without 
student FTEs, those who rule would be deprived of one of their methods. 
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One question raised in counting student FTEs concerns students who fail. The reason that 
students who fail are also counted toward FTEs is presented next. 


7.2.2 Students who Fail are also Counted as FTEs 


Management’s use of objective student FTEs as a method of organizational ruling has been 
mentioned. Another point that can be added to their fictional reference is that a student who has 
failed is also counted as an FTE. The reason for this has to do with the relation of student FTEs to 
instructors and managers of the institution. This use of student FTEs will be described here. The 
institutional research assistant introduces this reason by starting with the time period in which 
students are actually counted as FTEs, after the institution’s withdrawal period in the first 
educational circuit. 


Gabby works with the knowledge of the community college’s policy for students to 
withdraw or obtain a refund (Coast Mountain College. Refunds, 2018). This is related to counting 
FTEs in the following way. She states the current policy (for 2012-2013) that after 15% (usually two 
weeks) of a course has been completed the number of students in that course is considered by the 
institution to be the “stable enrolment”. Ifa student withdraws from a course or program before 
that time, they are not part of the FTE count. As Gabby states, “the institution gets nothing, no FTE 
credit”. All students who carry on beyond that time become part of the FTE calculation for the 
course and program and according to Gabby, “the institution claims them”. This includes students 
who fail a course. 


The reason that all students (those passing and failing) are included in FTE calculations is 
the following. For Gabby, all students are counted because they paid their money, undertook 
instruction and so are counted, even if some fail a course or program. As she states, “Success is not 
an indication of FTEs at all’. Her reference here is to money paid by a student and that the student 
was taught by an instructor. By counting a fee paying student as an FTE who has failed, an instructor 
receives an FTE credit for teaching that student or simply an FTE. This stated reason is part of the 
managerial stance mentioned previously where FTEs are used by managers to supervise the work 
of teaching students based on the number of students being taught. By counting a failing student as 
an FTE, the instructor receives credit from management for the work of teaching that student since 
money is also allocated to the institution based on “targeted results” (British Columbia. Mandate 
letters, 2018, p. 3). 


The institution also “claims” a student who has failed as an FTE. This student is added to the 
FTE number because the instructor taught that student. A student who has failed is part of the total 
number of FTEs that an instructor taught. Management pays the instructor for teaching students. By 
counting a failing student as part of an instructor’s or program’s total FTE number, managers are 
able to show, for instance, how much money was allocated to a program or instructor for teaching a 
given number of FTEs. 
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Including students who fail as part of an FTE number for a program or instructor raises that 
number for the instructor and the institution. Student FTEs are then not an indication of student 
success. As an objective, though fictional number, student FTEs are part of the routine 
organizational operations of those who rule. 


Understanding how student FTEs are calculated and the software that the institutional 
research assistant uses to obtain these and other data from at least two large databases, requires 
some knowledge and practice to become proficient in their use. One problem raised by the 
institutional research assistant is a need for training and learning to do this research work which is 
discussed next. 


7.3 Inadequate Training and Self-Learning 


There is no adequate training for the institutional research assistant. What she needed to 
know to do her work she has been able to teach herself, up to a certain point. The point made here 
will be that when there is no training provided, then the only recourse is to learn how to do the job 
while working. This is the organizational situation of the institutional research assistant presented 
here. There are two parts to this. The first concerns the lack of staff training which has meant that 
she has had to teach herself how to do the job. This is followed by one thing that she has learned to 
help her reduce having to relearn what she has done, by saving all of her reports as files. The lack of 
staff training starts this section. 


7.3.1 The Lack of Staff Training: Learning on the Job 


There are two general problems that the institutional research assistant has. One is that 
there are really no provisions for her to do any training. Secondly, there is no one at the community 
college from which she can learn. Consequently, through trial and error and experience, she has 
learned how to do this work. 


Though Gabby had worked in various positions at the community college and learned to use 
parts of the Colleague software, as the institutional research assistant she did not know where to 
start. The way that she started doing her work was based on what was due. She would check to see 
what was done before. She would then proceed to find that information. While she claims that she 
probably should know more and could be doing more, “there’s nobody to learn from”. Recall that 
management laid off the associate registrar who was the only one with computer expertise 
pertaining to Colleague and related software. This lay off had a significant detrimental impact on 
learning by the institutional research assistant. It ended Gaby’s possibility of learning from 
someone at the institution. 


One of the things that she has learned on the job is not to trust any data that she encounters. 
When she finds the data that she is interested in she does not assume that it is accurate. She has to 
check the accuracy of the data, such as, it might not be current or it may not be complete. Much of 
her work involves ensuring that the data is accurate so that the information that she provides is 
accurate. 
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As well, she has had to learn and know all of the various commands for all of the different 
screens. Gabby states, “there are hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of them”. After a while, she 
mentions that there are “certain ones you use often”. It has taken Gabby a considerable period of 
time to learn the commands and the screens. She states that the way that she learned them was a 
little bit at a time. 


There is no real training possible for the institutional research assistant. What she has 
learned has been on her own. This has been time consuming. One way that she has learned to make 
work a bit easier is to keep copies of all of her work. 


7.3.2 Saving All Work to Reduce Relearning 


In addition to learning on the job, something else that the institutional research assistant 
has learned, is to keep all copies of work that she has done. The reason for this is that Gabby never 
knows if there will be additional requests or a similar one from another department. This is the way 
that she describes what she has learned concerning keeping copies of her work. 


Gabby states that a lot of her work is saved in files. She does this so that she does not have to 
redo some of her work. As she states, “sometimes it’s just a one-off” report, which means itis a 
request for data that may never be asked again. However, she never knows if she’ll be asked for 
similar information in the future. Also, for some reports she has put in a lot of work and does not 
want to lose the information. She saves these reports as files and has a huge number of them. 


One example of a data file that she has learned to keep a copy of is an “environmental scan” 
that she was asked to do for the nursing program. She uses the concept of environmental scan to 
refer to the kinds of students that enter and leave the nursing program. She was asked to provide 
detailed information on these students such as, their prerequisites, grades, completion and level of 
completion of the nursing program. This request refers to the student information that was entered 
in the institutions first education circuit. Note that she uses the information for the complete circuit 
which was more than provided in this research. Obtaining the data for this second education circuit 
report entailed a lot of work for her. Colleague was the source of this data that lead her to create the 
required information on student numbers. Some information was “far enough back” that it was not 
in Colleague so she had to go to the physical files, “dig them out,” and find the information there. She 
retained a copy of this large report for future reference on the contents of an environmental scan 
and how it was created. This will save her time for future requests from other programs. 


Because she does a variety of research for the institution she has a large number of copies of 
reports or files. This makes it impossible for her to remember everything that she has done. Keeping 
copies of files helps to remind her of what she has done and how the data and information were 
created so that she does not have to relearn it. One part of her work where she does have to do some 
relearning is in the yearly cycle of reporting. 
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There are different priorities in the yearly circle of reporting data and information. Doing 
something only once a year or as she states, "only do that task once", makes it difficult to remember 
how that report was created. If a report is only done once a year then Gabby says she has to go back 
and try to remember how she went about getting that data in order to put that in a report. 
Sometimes it takes her two or three tries. She might go to two or three different places for the 
source of her data and then she'll tell herself, "that doesn't look right. That's not what I'm looking for. 
That obviously is not how | did it”. Doing a report once a year is not enough to retain how she found 
the data to create it. 


Saving copies of reports is not enough to remember how she created all of them, especially if 
they were only done once a year. They simply become a source for her to start a report. Most of her 
reports do save her the time of having to relearn what work she has done. 


The reporting of data at the second circuit require that it be accurate. The next section 
shows the work that the institutional research assistant does to ensure that the data that is used to 
calculate student FTEs is actually accurate. 


7.4 Working with the Sources of Data to Produce Accurate Student FTEs 


One job of the institutional research assistant is to ensure that the data that create the 
student FTEs is reliable. This is akin to being responsible for “quality control” of the student 
numbers to ensure their accuracy. There are two ways presented that the institutional research 
assistant does this. This is achieved by correcting errors of student information that has been 
entered incorrectly into the institution’s database and that incompatibilities in the relation between 
software databases that create incorrect data is corrected for accurate student FTE calculations. 
These are illustrated in the following way. 


To make sure that information is entered correctly, the first part of this presentation will 
show how the institutional research assistant is able to correct data that has been entered 
incorrectly through special software from the institution’s Colleague computer network and that of 
the provincial Ministry of Advanced Education, Skills And Training. The second point that will be 
presented is that the institutional research assistant works with the general policy of correcting any 
student FTEs that are counted twice that should only be counted as once. To do this requires the 
institutional research assistant to know the difference between counting FTEs and student credit to 
achieve reliable student FTEs. The last point, and the one that involves the most work, will be that 
without the constant monitoring and correcting by the institutional research assistant, the student 
FTEs reported to the Ministry would be skewed. 


How the institutional research assistant is able to correct data that has been entered 
incorrectly is presented now. 


7.4.1 Correcting Data for Accurate Student FTEs 
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One of the institutional research assistants jobs is to ensure that the data that is used to 
calculate and report student FTEs is accurate and balances with community college and the 
Ministry of Advanced Education, Skills And Training (again, referred to simply as “the Ministry”). 
How accurate data is accomplished so that the student FTEs balance is described here. The point 
advanced is that without the work of the institutional research assistant, the data to calculate 
student FTEs would not be accurate and the FTEs between the community college and the Ministry 
would not balance. 


There are different kinds of software with which Gabby works to create reports and to 
correct the data that is used to calculate student FTEs. There is the institutions Colleague software. 
All the information from this software is uploaded daily to the provincial government’s CDW 
(Central Data Warehouse). This allows the provincial government to access the institutions data all 
the time. Gabby accesses CDW through “business intelligence” (BI) software by Oracle (see Oracle 
website). She refers to this software simply as Oracle. 


This BI software is supplied by the Ministry. In order to use it, she states that she had to 
practically “sign her life away”. This included confidentiality agreements. 


Gabby uses the multiple workbooks in Oracle on a daily basis. Through Oracle she is able to 
create reports, do “clean-up” of the data and other aspects. This software allows her to obtain “FTEs, 
where they are, who’s doing them, what courses, what programs”. She can look at FTEs in various 
ways and analyze them. This is done through different “workbooks”. The two main ones that she 
uses are “data analysis” and “cleaning workbooks”. For “cleaning” she uses the cleaning workbook to 
find what is not where it is supposed to be. She then goes into Colleague to fix the errors. It is not 
known to what degree she corrects errors from employees in the first education circuit. 


In “data analysis” there is software called EAT (enrolment analysis tool) and FAT (the FTE 
analysis tool). She works mostly in EAT. She provides me with the official version of EAT which is to 
support full-time equivalent students and the method of counting them for public post-secondary 
institutions. I take this to mean that the software is there so that someone can enter the information 
about students and keep track of that information so that the calculations can be made to create 
student FTEs. The use of this workbook provides her with the following data: 


Gabby: I can see the year, the academic or the fiscal, um, what type of delivery mode or fee type or 
Ministry code credential type, um, PLA [prior-learning assessment], um, the academic level of the 
course, hours, credits, the funding code, the headcounts, all sorts of neat stuff. 


When she goes into FAT, this is “where you actually detail into the FTEs that we report out 
and that has to balance and be clean”. “Cleaning” is a term that she uses is to correct errors that exist 
in data. For example, she “cleans” data by correcting data that someone has entered in error. 
“Balance” is a term that she uses to refer to the student FTEs of a program that the institution has 
been reporting to the Ministry all year long and that they are indeed the same ones at the end of the 


reporting year. Essentially, FTEs from the local programs have to match those that the Ministry 
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already has. Having the local institution show that they have balanced their FTEs is an FTE 
“insurance” process for the Ministry that they do have accurate numbers. 


The reason that student FTEs may not balance is because some are not reported in CDW. 
These student FTEs exist in BCcampus (see BCcampus website). Two programs are affected by this 
because they offer only online courses and are available through BCcampus. Gabby has to figure out 
whether or not any of the BCcampus student FTEs actually belong to the local community college. 
They would belong to the community college if the student took the online course from the 
community college. The instructor, program and institution would then be able to count those 
students toward their FTEs. Gabby makes sure that the local community college “claims” all the 
student FTEs that it is entitled to. Once claimed by the institution, those student FTEs are then 
reported in CDW making the numbers balance. 


In addition to balancing the student FTEs, she also has to ensure that local errors are 
corrected. This includes ensuring that students are in the correct program and that a student does 
not generate more than one FTE. One way that she discovers if a student is in the wrong program is 
if she has to do a report about a particular student. This may be done for a potential scholarship, 
award or bursary. She describes errors that she encounters in this work. 


To obtain information about a specific student, Gabby requires the use of two computer 
screens because she states that there is “too much going on”. Essentially, the second screen allows 
her to focus on her particular inquiry for more detailed information which would be cumbersome to 
do with one screen. She is able to look up a student’s academic program (SACP). This student may 
have been in multiple programs. She types in a five digit number which is the student’s number. The 
software responds by displaying that the business administration program is closed. Gabby states, 
“This should not be happening”. The problem that she encounters is that the student’s career and 
college preparation program (CCP) courses have been included in the business administration 
program. She discovers the error, which was that the course sections for CCP started on April 23 and 
that the business administration program did not open for registration until April 30. The software 
included the CCP courses as part of the business administration program because it had a later start 
date for the student. To fix this problem she has to know what to do and then do it by changing April 
30 to April 23. With the same start dates the software then “recognizes” that the CCP courses belong 
in the CCP program and not to the business administration program. To have her changes take effect 
she has to “refresh this data” (restart the program) and then the courses will come up correctly in 
the CCP program. 


Lastly, Gabby “combs” the data that are used to calculate student FTEs. She is on the lookout 
to see if a student generates more than one FTE. This error occurs if there is an error in the 
“devisor’, timetabling or scheduling. She uses the concept devisor to refer to the total credits or 
hours required for a program. If the devisor is lower than the total FTE number then more than one 
FTE will be generated. For instance, if 24 (a maximum class size) is used as a devisor for a 30 credit 
program, than the FTE value will be more than one (30/24 = 1.25 FTEs per student). This needs to 
be corrected. Errors in timetabling and course schedules generally have errors in dates that need to 
be corrected. 
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There is considerable work involved by the institutional research assistant to ensure that 
the data that is entered to calculate the student FTEs is accurate. This work includes correcting 
errors between the two databases to make sure that the student FTEs from the local community 
college balance with those reported to the Ministry through CDW. There are also local errors that 
require correcting including ensuring that students are credited in the correct program and that a 
student’s FTE number is never more than one. 


One interesting problem that the institutional research assistant has to know about and 
correct is what she states as, “Double counting is bad, double credit is good”. This is clarified next. 


7.4.2 “Double Counting is Bad, Double Credit is Good” 


Maintaining accurate data also involves knowing the difference between “double counting” 
and “double credit” and correcting any errors that may be made by those entering data in the first 
education circuit or the arbitrary allocation of student FTEs by the software. The term “double 
counting” refers to counting student FTEs twice, such as a course that is required by a program and 
is counted within a program and is counted again on its own. The students taking such a course 
would be counted twice, once with the course within the program where the course was actually 
being taught and again on its own where no instruction was provided. This is typically a software 
error in the institutional calculation of student FTEs. The term “double credit” refers to a student 
taking one course and receiving credit for taking that course from two institutions. The student 
receives credit for taking that course at one institution and at another. Typically, this is a high-school 
student receiving some credit in a community college program which can also be used as a credit in 
the high-school. The student earns credit for two institutions. There are no FTEs exchanged. 


The institutional research assistant has to know both of these circumstances and in 
particular correct the double counting of student FTEs in a program. The point here is that this is 
part of the work of the institutional research assistant, to have accurate data for the institution and 
the Ministry. Grabby describes the work that is involved here pertaining to “double counting”. 


For double counting or as she refers to this, “things that are counting twice” in calculating a 
student FTE, she describes a scenario that may lead to double counting or counting a course twice 
when it should only be counted once toward FTEs. A program coordinator may have decided to add 
another course to their program, such as a course called LPAT (Learning Pathways) 102. Gabby 
points out the following dilemma that is involved here with LPAT: 


Gabby: “As a rule [it] counts as hours in some places or credit in some places. Now, if it’s a credit 
program, great, because LPAT counts as one credit. But if you stick it into health care assistant, which 
is counting in hours, now it’s kinda counting twice. It counts within the program and it counts as its 
own hours”. 


That is, the Colleague software is unable to distinguish between LPAT as a credit course that exists 
as an independent course and when it is offered as hours ina program where students are required 
to take it. When this course is offered as hours in a program, it is counted toward that program. 
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Because LPAT is also an independent course, the students are also counted in it toward FTEs. That 
is, the LPAT course by itself will get the FTE credit (even though it is not offered on its own) and the 
program with which it is a part will also get the FTE credit. Then the FTEs will be counted twice. 


Gabby has to be able to spot errors in counting FTEs like this. To remedy this problem, she 
has to remove hours from something, usually it is from the LPAT course that may be offered in 
continuing education, so that only the program which offers LPAT gets the FTE credit. Frequently, 
the enrolment analysis tool will show that to her and so she has “gotta fix that”. If Gabby did not 
remedy this double counting software error then the FTEs for the institution would be higher than 
they actually are. 


Double counting in calculating FTEs is different than a student receiving dual credit for 
courses. Dual credit arises, for instance, when a high-school student is taking part of a trades 
program, such as part of the cooking program, and receives credit toward graduation for that at the 
community college and is also getting credit for it toward a high-school diploma. The student 
receives credit in the program at the community college and at the same time for high-school 
graduation. Dual credit accrues to the student. Whoever taught the student receives the FTE credit. 
Otherwise, no FTEs are involved. Credits earned at another institution are not counted toward FTEs 
in the students program. 


Double counting of student FTEs and dual credit for students reveals how differently they 
are used institutionally. Double counting a student as an FTE for only being taught once is an error. 
The student should only be counted once toward an FTE because the student was only taught once. 
It is the instructor’s work of teaching the student that receives the credit toward the FTE. No 
teaching, no FTE credit for that program. On the other hand, a high-school student who takes a 
course in a community college program is able to count that credit toward their high-school 
graduation. The same principle works for a student who takes a community college course for credit 
and receives credit for it at another post-secondary institution. The only thing that is exchanged is 
credit for the course and not FTEs. The student counting of FTEs and students receiving course 
credit are not the same and operate differently. The institutional research assistant applies this 
principle in doing her work so that the institutional data are accurate. 


While keeping in mind this principle, most of the work of the institutional research assistant 
involves the routine monitoring and correcting of data that is used to calculate student FTEs. What 
this involves is considered next. 


7.4.3 Without Local “Monitoring” and “Cleaning” the Ministry Data would be Skewed 


There are two crucial and practical parts to the work of the institutional research assistant 
to ensure that accurate data are used to produce, as far as possible, the correct number of student 
FTEs. The institutional research assistant refers to these as “monitoring” and “cleaning” the data to 
create accurate student FTEs. These concepts and the work involved is described below. They 
illustrate the point that without continuous correcting work, the Ministry data, and that of the 
community college, would be incorrect. 
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Gabby is constantly monitoring data. The concept monitoring refers to the continuous 
examination of the data that has been entered in courses and programs. Her constant monitoring of 
the data has built experience and familiarity in knowing and using it. Here is how she talks about 
her work with data. She says that she, “j 
recognize any discrepancies. You’re so close to it, tied to it, all the time’: Because she works with this 
data all the time she knows what it should look like and can recognize when this is not the case. Her 
constant monitoring allows her to recognize when there are errors in the data. 


ust know[s] it so well. You know, it’s like your own child. You 


The language that she uses in monitoring data in the Colleague network reveals the detail 
knowledge used in recognizing discrepancies. She refers to her monitoring work in the following 
way. “You have to be very intimate with the data and understand what drives what and where, and 
watch for inconsistencies, anomalies”. Being intimate with the data is a reference to detailed 
knowledge of it. As well, it isn’t simply the way that data appears that is important but how it is 
created by the software, what “drives” the data to be seen as it exists. This is also part of her 
monitoring and plays a role in correcting the data. 


Another reason that she is able to recognize discrepancies in the data is that she looks at it 
“from so many different angles. Irregularities kinda jump up and put big flashing light[s]”. Her 
reference to the different “angles” are the various searches that she is able to do on the data, such as 
students in different programs, starting and ending dates of courses, hours of courses and course 
credit, and so on. Any irregularities that she encounters through her different angles of monitoring 
data, become readily apparent and are corrected. 


In order for her to spot these discrepancies in the data, she has “to know what the 
discrepancy is”: That is, she has to recognize a discrepancy as a discrepancy. She describes how she 
has learned how to recognize these inconsistencies: 


Gabby: “It’s just from experience. I don’t think there is anyway. I don’t think you could write enough 
notes ... for somebody to walk in and see it, without ... it just comes with practice. Like riding a bicycle. 
You just can’t get on and pedal because somebody gave you the notes on it’: 


Her ability to recognize discrepancies is based on her constant practice of monitoring the data. 
Obtaining this knowledge through lectures or seminars would not work since it would require a 
considerable volume of information. Even then, knowing about discrepancies would still require 
considerable practice to recognize them in the database. 


In addition to constantly monitoring the data for errors, the other major part of her work 
that is related to this is to “clean” or correct them. As Gabby states, “I’m constantly cleaning the 
data”. She does this in the following way. She uses the cleaning tool in the BI software. This software 
allows her to watch programs to make sure that the courses are falling in the correct programs and 
counting the FTEs correctly. She has to do this continually because a student in a course could bea 
part of multiple programs. For example, a student taking an English course could be part of the 
university credit (UC) program or any number of professional and career programs. To ensure that 
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the student is counted for the right program and its FTEs, she uses the start dates of the program. As 
she mentions, she is “constantly wiggling the dates around” to make the data come out correctly. 


One example she showed occurred in the adult special education (ASE) program. The ASE 
data is on her screen and with a simple glance she notes that the data is right. Her screen contains a 
list of courses that are all ASE. She could go into the program file and check to make sure that these 
courses belong to that program. Through trial and error she knows that these courses belong to 
ASE. All the students registered in them will be used to calculate the FTEs for that program. 


She goes on to state that it is not possible to believe the FTEs from Informer through EAT 
and FAT. The problem is that the numbers that currently exist for the Ministry in developmental 
programs also includes a CCP course. So Gabby has to correct that or as she states, “kinda jig the 
numbers to match” because sometimes the Ministry codes for courses and programs just “fall where 
they may”. For instance, a CCP math course number at the community college may be different than 
a CCP math course number from the Ministry. She mentions that she “can’t explain this”. No one has 
clarified to her why this occurs. Recall that the financial awards officer had the same dilemma of 
different numbers used by the Ministry. Consequently, it is not possible for her to correct this in the 
Colleague database at the time of this research. 


Much of the work of the institutional research assistant consisted of routine monitoring and 
cleaning of data in order to create accurate FTEs. There are some instances when this was not 
possible given incompatibilities with databases. What is clear is that without this work by the 
institutional research assistant much of the data for calculating student FTEs would be incorrect for 
the community college and the Ministry. The knowledge and experience required to perform this 
institutional work is considerable to ensure accurate student FTEs. 


In retrospect, it is clear that the institutional research assistant has to work with two kinds 
of general problems to create accurate data in calculating student FTEs. One concerns employees 
entering information incorrectly creating inaccurate data. These were created in the institutions 
first education circuit. Constant monitoring (“combing”) and correction (“cleaning”) is required to 
produce reliable data between various software. The other general problem is computer software. 
The software problem consists of a number of layers or levels of problems some of which are 
interrelated software issues. Individual software does not necessarily produce the results required. 
The way individual software was originally written (such as in Colleague) makes it difficult to add 
new combinations of courses and programs to calculate student FTEs correctly. As more software is 
interrelated among existing software there is the potential for increased problems as fixed 
parameters of one kind of software override another and as a recognition of the incompatibility of 
one part of a software program with that of another becomes apparent. All of these require the 
work of a competent institutional research assistant to ensure that the data that is used in 
calculating student FTEs is indeed accurate. 


Another set of computer problems occur at the institutional level. What this means and how 
these are remedied is presented next. 
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7.5 Some Institutional Problems and Their Correction in Calculating 
Student FTEs 


It is fair to say that it is not possible to discover and correct all possible errors that have 
been entered into a database from employees of the institutions first education circuit. The same is 
true for the related second circuit. Here, some errors in software calculations and data also get 
missed. As the institutional research assistant maintains, she might discover an error that she or 
someone else missed two years ago. As she correctly states, “You’re only human, right? ... It shouldn’t 
be anything big that gets missed. It should really jump out at you.” The same can be said for software 
programs that have incompatibilities between and among them and create errors in calculating 
student FTEs. This section highlights some of the problems that exist in calculating student FTEs 
and that require the work of the institutional research assistant to correct. These include the 
following. 


The first problem presented will be the existing problem in the software of the institution’s 
database that calculates student FTEs. This highlights, for instance, the preference of the software to 
allocate certain programs and courses into an incorrect program, which the institutional research 
assist then has to remedy. The next problem to be presented concerns the discrepancies in 
allocating student FTEs for online community college programs and BCcampus. The institutional 
research assistant has to examine which courses and their FTEs belong to the relevant institution. 
The last problem presented will be that the community college uses three different ways in defining 
a year. The work of the institutional research assistant involves coordinating the calculations of 
student FTEs so that they fit these different definitions of a year, especially in reporting them to the 
provincial government’s Ministry of Advanced Education, Skills and Training. 


The first problem and possible correction has to do with the way that the institution’s 
Colleague database software was written concerning the allocation of student FTEs and is 
presented as follows. 


7.5.1 Problems with the Institution’s Database in Calculating Student FTEs 


One of the problems with which the institutional research assistant has to work revolves 
around the way that the Colleague database software was written. Without the knowledge and work 
of the institutional research assistant to correct some of these problems, the student FTEs would be 
largely inaccurate. The problems with which the institutional research assistant encounters include 
the following. The first problem presented describes some research within the Colleague software 
that she is unable to do. This is followed by the Colleague software’s preference to allocate all 
students into workforce training and continuing studies (renamed from continuing education (or 
CE, which continues to be used) program. Lastly, problems are exacerbated when there are multiple 
programs open for students in which to register including CE. These problems create work for the 
institutional research assistant in order to yield accurate student FTE data and information. 
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One problem where Gabby is unable to do the research that she wants to do has to do with 
following the course progression of students. More specifically, what she wants to show, but is 
unable to do so, is research about students that are enrolled in a CCP upgrading course that 
“ladders” (fulfills the prerequisite) into a university course and the university credit course is part 
of the business administration program. This is a complicated undertaking in the Colleague 
software. In order to do this, she states that she has to “manipulate” (change as necessary) the dates 
of a student’s program, to separate the programs, to make Colleague identify the program to which a 
course belongs. She describes this as making a “square peg fall in the square hole”. Sometimes she is 
just unable to do this. She says that it doesn’t matter what she does, whether she changes the dates 
of a course and program or decides to close one program and leave another one open, the Colleague 
software will arbitrarily pick the program to allocate the student. She is then unable to complete the 
research that she wants to do. 


What causes her the most problems in doing her research are the workforce training and 
continuing education (CE) courses. The general problem that she encounters is that the Colleague 
network software automatically allocates courses and programs into CE, especially if CE has an open 
program or used to have one open (open means that a course or program is available for 
registration): 


Gabby: This just really messes with all the other programs. I don’t know why. CE seems to have this 
magic hold on everything else. So I have to go in, and if it was, if CE happened to be closed, I'd have to 
reopen it in the future. I don’t understand why, but that just, it’s something that I have to do. Like, I'll 
have to say, ‘Ok. You know what? There’s stuff going on in this person’s record up until April. I’m gonna 
open up CE April 1* and then everything seems to sort itself out. 


The courses in CE somehow seem to affect others which impact the calculation of student 
numbers. The software has a preference for allocating courses and programs into CE. There have 
been attempts to rectify this Colleague software issue but to no avail. Gabby describes these efforts 
as “nobody can figure it out. We’ve had calls in about this stuff, program issues, since the beginning of 
time”. She has had to learn how to deal with this issue and use it in “cleaning” up her research. 


Lastly, the problem with CE becomes more significant when there are multiple programs 
open plus CE. Gabby states that when multiple programs are open for students to register in them, 
this creates some problems, but when CE adds their open programs, the problem is magnified. She 
describes this problem as follows. Multiple programs that are open for registration “muddies the 
water a bit” maintains Gabby and CE “really muddies the water”. She carries on to say that ifa 
student is taking a bunch of CE or workforce training courses, “I have to open and close the programs 
specifically for those dates that that student is in those continuing education courses”. Once she has all 
these courses “cleaned up” (corrected), Gabby continues, she has to “open CE up after this fiscal year 
again because if I close it, it wreaks havoc on all the other programs. CE has to be open but with a 
future date.” She has had to learn all of this through experience in working with this software. 


The following is an example of how she does research about a fine arts student with these 
problems in mind. She knows that a fine arts student has the last class that starts on a certain day. 
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She has to open the CE course after the last day otherwise the fine arts student would be registered 
in CE. The previous example is true for all community college programs such as nursing. Nursing 
students have a practicum which does not end until June. So Gabby has to change any CE courses 
that start on that practicum day, to the day after nursing practicum ends. Again, if she opened up CE 
during this nursing practicum time, nursing would end up in CE. This is why she constantly has to 
go through the data, she calls it “combing”, to correct for program problems like that. She goes 
through programs once a week and once every two weeks to correct them so that she can obtain 
accurate information for FTEs. 


The preceding has presented a number of problems with which the institutional research 
assistant had to deal. These included not being able to do some research within the existing way 
that the Colleague software was written, automatic allocation by Colleague software of students into 
CE and the problem of having multiple programs open including CE. Part of the institutional 
research assistants work is to correct the data that is created by the Colleague database in order for 
the student FTEs to be accurate so that the data and information presented to those who request it 
is also accurate. Without this work, the Colleague software would create inaccurate FTEs for 
programs and courses. 


The institutional research assistants work is also important in another area of interrelated 
software by two different institutions generating student FTEs. This refers to the online courses 
offered by BCcampus and the online courses of the community college. How the work of the 
institutional research assistant corrects student FTEs between these online program offerings from 
different institutions is presented next. 


7.5.2 The Problem with the Institution’s Online Programs and Courses and BCcampus in 
Calculating Student FTEs 


Another problem in having accurate data to calculate student FTEs involves the interrelation 
of software for online programs and courses by different institutions, such as between BCcampus 
and the community college. There are a number of aspects to this problem as the following will 
show. Without the work of the institutional research assistant, the allocation of these students FTEs 
would be incorrect for the program and the institution that would receive them. 


There are two programs that the community college offers only online. These are the 
information and communication technology (ICT) program and the applied business technology 
(ABT) program. The student FTEs for these programs tend to be incorrect. Gabby describes how 
this issue occurs. 


An incorrect registration happens, she points out, when an online student is registered in 
one institution but is taking a course in another. For example, a student may be registered in the 
local community college but they are taking a course in ABT that is instructed by someone else who 
is employed in another institution. In this case, this registered student and the FTEs do not belong 
to the local community college. The problem arises because, at the time of this inquiry, the 
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BCcampus software is not linked to the local institution and CDW which would have corrected this 
error. Gabby is confident that “they'll” figure this out in the future. 


Who gets the student FTE credit is described by Gabby in the following way. The local 
institution gets FTE credit if “it” teaches the student. If “it” does not teach the student then the local 
institution does not get the FTE credit. The crucial turning point for receiving student FTE credit is 
whoever teaches the student. This is a reference to an instructor whose job it is to teach that course. 
Consequently, student FTEs are linked directly to instructors teaching the students in a program for 
an institution. The teaching work of an instructor in a program from an institution is the deciding 
point for receiving student FTE credit. The instructor’s work is part of the social organization of the 
institution receiving the student FTE credit. 


Once the source of the student FTE credit is established, it is then possible to determine the 
number of FTEs involved. Gabby does this in the following way. She examines what the actual FTEs 
are in these two online programs to ensure that what may be in Colleague and CDW actually reflects 
who is teaching these students. If she finds errors she corrects them. The information on courses 
and who is teaching them at which institution is sent from BCcampus to Gabby because she “can’t 
see what’s going on outside of our doors”. In other words, she is not privy to BCcampus instruction. 
She has to receive that information from them. She is able to check the BCcampus student FTE 
calculations to see if they are correct. The kinds of errors she finds are that the FTEs may be 
counted incorrectly, they might have the wrong devisor, or the credits attached to a course may be 
incorrect in their books compared to that of the local community college. 


The examples that she provides for these errors are the following. Once a program is 
approved by the institution, this establishes the number of credits that equals a program. That 
becomes one student FTE. For instance, Gabby continues, if 24 credits gets a student a certificate in 
a particular program, then 24 is the devisor. A student has to get 24 credits to be counted as one 
institutional FTE. If the courses are counted incorrectly, like a course is supposed to be 3 credits and 
BCcampus is counting it as 2 or 4, or their devisor is wrong, such as using 30 instead of 24, then the 
FTE calculations will be wrong. Gabby looks at the data from BCcampus to see what it is for the local 
institution and if it’s wrong, she then sends it back to them. If the error is with the local community 
college in Colleague, she then has to track down the error, determine why it is counting wrong 
(possibly a setup error, an incorrect devisor, or course credits and so on) and then fix it. Once she 
fixes the error in Colleague and the data is refreshed in CDW, then the error is corrected. 


The work of the institutional research assistant is to ensure that the community college 
received its proportion of student FTEs from BCcampus and that, in turn, the community college 
provided the correct number of student FTEs for BCcampus. Without this work the allocation of 
student FTEs would be inaccurate. 


There is one final institutional problem with which the institutional research assistant is 
required to work. This problem is that there are three different ways that a year is calculated and 
how that relates to counting student FTEs. 
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7.5.3 The Three Different Ways that the Institution Uses to Define a Year and How this 
Relates to Counting Student FTEs 


The last problem with which the institutional research assistant has to work is the three 
different ways that the institution defines a year and their relation to calculating student FTEs. 
These three different definitions of a year within the institution are outlined by Gabby as follows. 


The first definition of a year is the “fiscal” year. The fiscal year is defined as April 1* of the 
current year to March 31* of next year. This is the definition that is used by the institution in 
reporting to the government. There is also the “academic” year which is from September 1* to 
August 31* of the next year. This meaning is used for programs and courses. There is also the 
“calendar” year which is from January 1* to December 31* of the next year. This definition is used 
especially by employees of the institution, such as the number of vacation days an employee is 
entitled to in a year. These definitions may lead to some confusion when there is overlapping from 
one to another, such as fiscal reporting and academic student FTEs in programs and courses. 


Institutional policies have been developed to remedy any problems when definitions for 
different years are applied to each other. Gabby provides the following example of a policy that is 
used to calculate student FTEs that are matched to the fiscal definition of a year. This policy is that 
the start date of a course is used to determine its allocation into the fiscal year. She begins by saying 
that if a student is in class from January to April, they could be counted in this year and the next 
year since the completion of the course is after March 1*. She states, “We don’t want that to happen”. 
This student would only be counted for the year in which the course was started. The start date thus 
becomes crucial in determining student FTEs for a given year. This is highlighted by her reference to 
a “stable enrolment date”. The enrolment date provides the stable time period for calculating FTEs. If 
the start date is not included in obtaining information about student FTEs then the numbers may be 
skewed and include two years. For instance, a person might be counted twice for FTEs, once for the 
current year fiscal year and once for the next year, which is not permitted. To avoid this problem the 
policy of the start date of a course is used to indicate the fiscal year in which a student is counted as 
an FTE. 


The stable enrolment date also includes students who may have withdrawn from a course 
after they have taken 15% of it and are not entitled to a refund. Gabby mentions that such a student 
is still counted toward an FTE even though they are no longer in class. 


She uses the same policy of stable starting date in order to produce reports on programs 
and courses for the fiscal year. As mentioned, the starting date determines the fiscal year to which 
student FTEs are counted. If this policy were not adhered to, then students might be counted twice 
as the following example reveals. This applies primarily to courses that go beyond the end dates ofa 
semester and would be counted again toward an FTE in the next semester. For instance, a student 
who starts a course in January (or March in the trades) and does not complete it until May or June, 
goes beyond the semester timeline of April. The students who are taking a course that overlaps one 
semester would be counted again towards FTEs in the next semester. To remedy this problem, 
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Gabby now has to examine the end dates of such courses and ensure that they are counted in one 
semester only and that is the semester in which they started the course. 


Some requests about students that Gabby receives are based on the calendar year. She 
states that these requests are not difficult to do because most semesters end in December and start 
in January. For her, this is relatively easy to do because the CDW also uses this break in semesters. 
To obtain these student FTE numbers, she can use Oracle (for CDW) or Informer (for Colleague). 
She uses the semesters as her search criteria starting with the January semester (which is the 
winter semester). This data produces reports on the FTE numbers of students in programs and 
courses in a calendar year. These requests tend to come from external people such as those 
organizations that fund students to attend programs at the community college. 


In retrospect, there are three different definitions of a year that the institutional research 
assistant used in creating reports. Two kinds of reports that include some reference to these years 
are presented next. These reports show the work that is involved by the institutional research 
assistant and how student FTE data is circulated. 


7.6 Circulating Reports of Student Numbers and FTEs and Managerial 
Plans 


The institutional research assistant is involved in two significant reports or texts that 
systematically distribute student numbers and FTEs. These reports are distributed through the 
institutions Novelle computer network. The first general report circulated contains the weekly 
student application numbers and the registration FTEs for each program and course and the 
campus where they are offered. There are actually four reports involved in this weekly distribution 
as will be pointed out. For the second general report, which is the institutions accountability plans 
and report (IAPR) to the Ministry and then released to the general public, the institutional research 
assistant is involved only in a minimal capacity as the managers provide the plans to address the 
Ministry student FTE enrolment targets that were not achieved. These two general reports reveal 
the ideological primacy of quantitative student enrolment data for the institution, the Ministry and 
then to the general public. Student enrolment data are presented as quantitative and any 
subsequent problems in achieving target numbers require plans to increase those numbers. 


The primacy of student numbers and their contribution to institutional ruling will be 
presented through these two general reports or texts. The first general document will reveal the 
work involved by the institutional research assistant in creating the various student application and 
registration numbers which are then circulated to program coordinators, some instructors and 
managers. The weekly email circulation of this general report serves as a constant reminder to 
those program coordinators and instructors that programs and courses exist based primarily on 
their enrolment. The second document that will be presented considers the work of the 
institutional research assistant in preparing the institutions accountability plans and report as 
required by the Ministry. This part will highlight the minimal work involved by the institutional 
research assistant in preference to managerial remarks pertaining to student target FTEs that were 
not achieved in some program areas for the Ministry. What this report distributes, after institutional 
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and Ministry acceptance, is primarily the plans to achieve higher enrolments in low enrolled 
programs. The emphasis of these plans to increase student numbers are made available to the 
general public for one year. This report conveys the institutions ruling conceptual knowledge 
attached to low enrolled programs and courses. 


7.6.1 The Weekly Textual Circulation of Student Numbers and FTEs to Program 
Coordinators and Managers 


The most prolific circulation of student FTE numbers by the institutional research assistant 
pertains to the weekly application and registration reports to program coordinators, some 
instructors and managers. This part reveals the work that is involved in sending these data to these 
recipients. The point presented here is that the work of the institutional research assistant 
coordinates and emphasizes student FTE numbers as being the routine major significance for 
programs and courses of the local institution. The institutional research assistant describes how she 
goes about doing this work starting with obtaining the relevant student data. 


In order to avoid repeating work, she uses existing software that has a function to send her 
emails of certain data. For instance, within the software Informer which is used for the Colleague 
database, she is able to set schedules so that the software will send her an email with the data that 
she requires. She does this because every Friday there are four standardized reports that she is 
required to produce. When Informer sends her these four reports every Friday morning, she opens 
her mailbox and starts working away on them. What she does is to create a report or text that 
includes the student numbers of the comparable previous year’s week to the current one and the 
corresponding data for courses and programs. For example, comparative student numbers (and 
some student FTEs) are provided for applications and registrations for all programs and courses. 
She also does a similar monthly comparable report for ITA programs for the institution. 


The following provides more detail of the kind of work that she does to send out these 
reports. In general, based on the semester or term for which she is creating the report, she usually 
includes two or three other semesters, as well as last year’s data of the same point in time, for 
comparison. She imports her data from Colleague into an Excel spreadsheet and then builds pivot 
tables. 


Here is an example of what she sends. For the fall of 2012, information for English 101 
applications include the following as they do for all other courses. That is, from Colleague she 
obtains all the English 101 sections (courses) which includes all campuses where it is taught. She 
includes in her report the student applications that have been submitted, are pending (typically 
incomplete) and those that have been accepted. These are arranged into columns so that the reader 
(such as, the program coordinator, instructor and manager) is able to see the numbers in each of 
these categories. She provides the numbers from the previous year for each of the three categories 
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for comparison. The reader can then tell at a glance whether the number of applicants for each 
English 101 section is below, relatively similar to or above the preceding year. 


The content of these four reports or texts consist of two student application and two 
registration reports. Each consist of asummary report of applications and registrations and a 
detailed version of applications and registrations. All of them consist of student numbers only. 


The application summary report and the detailed version from which the summary was 
calculated, contain the number of students that have applied to a program and course. These 
reports, the applications for all programs, courses at all campuses, are part of what is then sent to 
program coordinators, some instructors and managers. They allow the coordinators and 
instructors, as well as managers, to see the number of students that have applied, or are in the 
process of applying (referred to as pending), and to compare that number to the previous year. This 
provides the coordinators and managers the same information so that they can examine the 
numbers of student enrollment, such as, whether they are lower than the previous year, holding 
steady, or are at an increase. These reports coordinate and focus the discussion among program 
coordinators, instructors and managers about the number of applications for the program and 
courses and what, if anything, should be done about these numbers. This becomes a real concern if 
the number of student applications for a program and course is low. Low numbers inevitably lead to 
discussions that center on ways to increase them, such as, adding a distance education component 
to a course and/or online learning. These are considered in the context of increasing student 
applications and subsequently registrations. 


The other two reports concern registrations. Similar to the application reports, there is a 
summary registration report, for programs and courses at all campuses, and a detailed version of it. 
The registration reports contain the number of students that have paid their fees for their program 
and courses. The detailed report contains the number of registrations for every program and course 
on every campus. There is only one column in the detailed report of those that registered in the 
current semester compared to the semester of the previous year. Again, this is for easy comparison 
of courses in a program for those that are below the previous year, about the same or above it. Like 
the application reports, these reports coordinate the discussion among the program coordinators, 
instructors and managers on the registration and student FTEs for a program. Again, low student 
numbers for a program and course become a great concern for management to do something about 
that. 


By having the application and registration reports, comparisons can be considered between 
them. That is, it is possible to determine the percentage of students that register from those have 
applied and were accepted into a program. Simply put, higher student applications tend to lead to 
higher registrations and lower ones to lower registrations. 


It is important to recall that the institutional research assistant does not provide any 
explanations or interpretations to these student numbers and FTEs. In a way, no added comments 
are necessary. The only considerations are the numbers pertaining to student applications and 
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registrations for the program coordinators, instructors and managers. The reports, as texts, provide 
everyone with the same student numbers. These student numbers transcend the class differences in 
the community college since everyone receives them, the program coordinators and instructors 
who are union members and the managers. All can see the numbers for every program. The reports 
are not treated as confidential. These routine weekly and monthly reports are dispersed and 
provide student numbers that are mediated digitally through texts to all receiving them. These 
reports are part of the routine organizational functioning of the institutions second education 
circuit in the following ways. 


First, as mentioned, the emails from the institutional research assistant provide the “textual 
coordination” among student applications and registrations to all the program coordinators, 
instructors and relevant managers involved. Everyone is reading the same reports or texts with the 
same numbers in the organization. It is important to note that these student numbers are not seen 
to be coming from management. They come from the institutional research assistant who is an 
employee and a member of the support staff union. A manager is not needed to report these student 
numbers and FTEs. As the previous parts have shown, the function of management to use 
quantitative data for students has already been built into the Colleague database software. All that is 
required is a competent employee to gather these numbers and to pass them on to the relevant 
recipients of the institution. A competent employee, like an institutional research assistant, is able 
to ensure that these numbers are accurate. There is no questioning of the reliability of them. What is 
coordinated through these email reports are the same and accurate student numbers and FTEs of 
applications and registrations from all programs and courses to program coordinators, instructors 
and managers. 


Because these email reports are sent to all program coordinators and managers there is a 
routine “textual dissemination” or distribution of them within the organization. These reports are 
not considered confidential. They are sent to various employees and managers of the institution. 
The point here is that this textual dissemination is not exclusive. Anyone who is interested in these 
numbers is able to see them. They are meant to be distributed widely so that everyone will see and 
discuss them. That basis of discussion is focused only on students as numbers and FTEs. 


There is also a “textual regularity” to the dissemination of these reports. The reports 
containing these numbers are sent out routinely every week on Friday. As part of the institutional 
research assistants work to create and send these reports, all the recipients can expect these 
numbers every Friday. The email texts provide student numbers and FTEs consistently. The 
regularity of these reports serve as a constant reminder of the significance of these numbers within 
the community college. 


Another important aspect to the text mediated organizational distribution of student 
numbers is their “textual repetitiveness”. The email texts send out only student numbers. There is 
no variation in this. It is akin to an advertisement that repeats constantly. This textual repetitiveness 
creates the significance of student numbers in the consciousness of its recipients. Such is their 
organizational importance. 
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Lastly, the institutional research assistant does not expect a reply from anyone who receives 
these student numbers. These email reports are distributed in one way only and that is to the 
recipients. This is a “unidirectional textual distribution” within the social organization of the 
institution. What is done with these numbers and FTEs is not part of the institutional research 
assistants duties. That becomes the task of the recipients. 


In addition to sending out the weekly student numbers and FTEs pertaining to applications 
and registrations, the institutional research assistant also provides the data for the community 
college’s annual public report to the Ministry of Advanced Education, Skills and Training, to account 
for its student FTEs. The work of the institutional research assistant in creating this report is the 
next step in the institutions second education circuit. 


7.6.2 Sending the Student FTEs through the Institutional Accountability Plans and Report 
(IAPR) to the Ministry and the General Public 


The work that the institutional research assistant does for student numbers and FTEs that 
are then sent out to various recipients, is followed once a year by a similar process for the IAPR. 
This report is a public document and an example is available from BC Post-Secondary Education. 
(Institutional accountability plans and report (IAPR) 2016-17 to 2019-20 website). The various 
steps in this part of the second educational cycle are these. The institutional research assistant 
works with the data of student FTEs and gives them to the supervising manager. This manager, 
along with other senior management, add the context, interpretation and explanation to the student 
FTE numbers to create this institutional accountability and plans report. The institutional research 
assistants work on accurate student FTEs is surrounded by or framed by management’s 
interpretation and meaning. The institution then sends this report to the Ministry who makes it 
available to the general public on their website for one year. This report, as a digital text, 
coordinates the meaning of the institution’s student FTEs with that of the Ministry and anyone in 
the general public who is interested in reading it. 


There are a couple of points advanced here. While there is a clear demarcation in the work 
on the data that the institutional research assistant does, that data is incorporated into and 
explained by managers and becomes the official institutional meaning of the student FTEs. The 
institutional research assistant is not involved in interpretations of the student FTEs in creating this 
document. Once created, this document transports that meaning and its corresponding student FTE 
data to the Ministry. After the Ministry receives this document, it becomes the official Ministry 
report of the institution’s student FTEs and is made available to the public for a year. This document 
then coordinates the meaning and data of the institutions student FTEs to those outside of it. This 
document is part of how ruling relations are carried out. These points are shown as follows. 


The institutional accountability plans and report is an annual, required report or text, for all 
BC post-secondary educational institutions to explain whether or not the student FTE targets, as 
established by the Ministry, were achieved. This report also includes other items, such as 
institutional values, mission statements, accessibility, the need for a specific program(s), etc. The 
institution is given the opportunity to explain their achieving, or not, of the ministries student FTE 
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targets, for instance, how well it met them, what circumstances prevented the institution from 
meeting some of its targets, what plans the institution might have to address low student FTE 
programs, First Nations education, and so on. The accountability plans and reports are available to 
the general public at the Ministry of Advanced Education website for one year only. 


Having these reports available for only one year creates some problems in understanding 
their continuity. In order to obtain earlier versions of an institution’s IARP, it must be requested 
from the Ministry. Also, I did a search on Google for the local community college’s IAPR on its 
website for the following years, 2011/2012, 2012/2013, 2013/2014, 2014/2015, and was 
informed that these pages were not found. They had been removed. I was able to obtain the local 
institutions 2015-2016 and 2016-2017 IAPRs. While it is beyond the scope of the existing research 
it would be interesting to do a comparative and detailed historical textual analysis of these 
coordinating ruling texts that purport to show “institutional accountability” in their continuity. 


The institutional research assistant is the employee who starts the organizational process of 
creating this text by providing the student FTEs to the managers of the local institution. The time 
frame for her work includes the fiscal year end for calculating student FTEs which is the end of 
March. A preliminary report concerning FTEs is submitted to the Ministry around mid-May. In 
mid-July the final institutional accountability plans and report is due. She has to work in advance of 
this time frame to allow the managers time to add the interpretations and explanations of the 
student FTEs. This report is always about the previous year. 


The work process that is involved here is described by Gabby in the following way. The 
Ministry presents the student FTE targets to the local institution based on the data that they obtain 
from their CDW. Essentially, Gabby says, “We don’t even fill them in [the student FTEs]. They fill them 
in for us and then we have to say why”. That is, the personnel in the Ministry already know whether 
the community college achieved its targets or not. What they want to know is the reason(s) why a 
student target was not achieved and what management of the institution plans on doing about it. 


Recall that the Ministry receives daily “uploads” (such as, the addition of new information 
and revisions) from the local institutions database, Colleague. The Ministry already has all of the 
data, the numbers and calculations that generated the student FTEs for the local community college 
in its CDW. The work of the institutional research assistant is vital to ensuring that the numbers 
used by the Ministry are accurate. The Ministry is able to present the community college with the 
student FTE targets for programs as well as the institution’s summarized total target, and what was 
actually achieved for both of these. 


Here are some brief examples of Ministry student FTE targets for this community college 
that the institutional research assistant ensures are accurate. For 2010-2011, the Ministry decided 
student FTE target for the entire community college was 1,728. The total number of student FTEs 
that the community college actually had was 1,508. The Ministry target was not achieved (NWCC. 
IAPR 2010/2011 retained pdf copy). On the other hand, for one of the general program areas, the 
Ministry target of 113 student FTEs for the nursing and allied health programs for this reporting 
cycle was achieved (NWCC. IAPR 2010/2011 retained pdf copy). A more recent example, from the 
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BC government website for the institution’s 2016-2017 IAPR (2017,) the Ministry target of student 
spaces (i.e., FTEs) was 1,676 with the actual number reached by the community college was only 
959. Consequently, the target of 1,676 student FTEs was not achieved. There were only 959 student 
FTEs (BC Post-secondary education. IAPR, 2016-17 to 2019-2020, p. 13). For the same 2016-2017 
reporting year, the nursing and allied health programs had a Ministry target of 109 student FTEs 
and the institution’s actual number was 73. Here too, the Ministry FTE targets were not achieved 
(BC Post-secondary education. IAPR, retained pdf, p. 13). The accuracy of these numbers is the work 
of the institutional research assistant. That accuracy is important because an assessment is made on 
them as to whether or not the institution’s and program target FTE numbers were achieved. 


To ensure the accuracy of the numbers for this report, Gabby separates or “breaks out” the 
data used by the Ministry. Her work involves examining the numbers that are provided in detail, 
such as how they were created, correcting any errors that she spots, and passing on her work about 
the Ministries targets to her manager. This work is similar to what she does routinely in looking 
through the existing data and correcting errors where she finds them. Her work functions, again, as 
a quality control on the accuracy of the data that the Ministry has provided the institution, and 
which the institution also has. The work of the institutional research assistant is primarily to check 
the accuracy of the Ministry FTEs, which in turn is also a check on the data of the institution. 


Once she has completed this work, she gives it to her manager, the registrar, who is 
ultimately responsible for creating this report for the institution. The report goes to the president 
and the community college board for approval. Gaby states that only the managers of the institution 
can provide explanations for the actual student numbers of the targets. As she mentions, she is “not 
privy to the information that drives what we actually end up with” concerning the actual meeting or 
not meeting of the ministries targets. She does not know “the whys” about targets because “a lot of 
the decisions about the institution are made at a higher level than my situation”. Her work stops after 
she has checked the data of student FTEs provided by the Ministry and is passed it on to her 
manager. There is a clear line in the demarcation of work for this document between the employee 
who works only with the data and the manager(s) who interprets and explains the student FTE data 
and who is responsible for this report for the institution. Once this document is approved by the 
institution it is sent to the Ministry where it is made available to the general public for that year. 
Other years are hidden from the public on the Ministry and institutional websites. 


From the stance of the institutional research assistant, management is responsible for 
planning programs. She describes it in the following way: 


Gabby: Management might have had a three year plan and were attempting to maintain it, and it may 
have been a failure or a huge success or veered off into another direction. The institution’s plans may 
have ‘morphed’ into something else because it wasn’t working or the demand changed. 


The institutional research assistant is clear that she is not a part of the organizations planning and 
decision-making process concerning programs. Only the managers know this and add it to the 
report. Indeed, much of these reports are filled with various descriptions of the institution. The 
plans with the student FTE data constitute only a small portion of it. 
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Here are some examples of the remarks provided by managers to redress the low student 
target FTEs mentioned previously. 


e Inthe 2010/2011 report (NWCC. IAPR, 2010/11, retained pdf) on the total student FTEs for 
the institution the following management comments were made. The explanation provided 
by the institution’s managers to address this deficit was that the institution would employ 
recruitment strategies that would focus recruitment more specifically, improve the 
registration process, and place emphasis on retaining and the success of students (p. 38). 


e For the 2016-2017 report concerning not meeting the Ministry targets of the total number 
of student FTEs for the institution and the nursing and allied health programs, the managers 
provided the following reasoning. The report stated that the number of high-school students 
were declining in the three school districts within the community college region. Some 
university credit programs who depend on high-school students will see a subsequent 
decline. In order to have enough enrolments for these programs and courses, the managers 
of the community college plan to recruit students outside of its area to seek more students 
from the province, country and internationally (BC Post-secondary education. IAPR, 
2016-17 to 2019-2020, p. 13). 


These brief examples show the kinds of comments added by managers where the institution 
did not meet the student FTE targets as set by the Ministry. There are a number of organizational 
aspects about these remarks. The first idea noted about them is that the managers of the institution 
do comply to the Ministry requirement to address how the low student FTEs can be redressed. 
Irrespective of the kind of comments made, the managers of the institution show their 
subordination to the Ministry. By complying with their submitted statements, they are subordinate 
but also related to the Ministry enrolment targets. 


The nature of these replies is predetermined by the conceptual requirement of low student 
FTEs, where the target was not achieved. This Ministry requirement provides the framework for the 
managers of the institution to supply their response. The Ministry targets require a “how to” reply. 
That is, where the Ministry enrolment targets were not achieved, the managers have to, and do, 
present their replies as plans on how to achieve those student targets. The Ministry presents a 
specific enrolment requirement which provides the framework for the managers to respond with 
their plans to improve low enrolments to achieve it. No managerial statements are required where 
Ministry targets have been achieved. 


Because the managerial statements constitute “plans” there is no firm requirement to stick 
to them. They are a proposed direction for organizational activity which may or may not be fruitful 
in increasing enrolments in the next year. The plans also take for granted that the low enrolled 
programs will continue, which may not occur, especially in the following year. Programs and 
courses, and the employment of instructors to teach in them, appears to be taken for granted and 
this may not be the case since management can lay off these employees. 


With the incorporation of these managerial plans and institutional approval, the 
institutional accountability plans and report is sent to the Ministry. Two organizational process 
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occur in doing this. The first process is that the statements by the managers speak for the entire 
institution which includes all the students and employees, like the support staff such as the 
institutional research assistant, program coordinators and instructors. The management statements 
become the official plan for low enrolled programs and courses. There is only one voice for the 
institution and that is the ruling text-based voice of management. Once the Ministry receives this 
report, and this is the next organizational process, with its statements of plans to increase 
enrolment in those where student targets were not achieved, this report becomes a Ministry 
document. The Ministry reception and possession of this document shows their adoption of 
management’s plans to increase enrolment where student targets were not achieved. The 
institutional statements now become official Ministry statements. The managers of the institution 
have now accounted for student targets that were not achieved by providing plans to the Ministry in 
order to achieve them. The report provides the plans that connect the institution with the Ministry. 


After the report has been adopted and received by the Ministry, the Ministry makes the 
document public. It remains so until the next year when a new one is made public. First to note here 
is that it is the Ministry that makes the report public. The organizational hierarchy is coordinated by 
this document in that the managers of the institution are required to produce this document for the 
Ministry. Only the Ministry seems to make it available for the general public to read. 


Once it becomes public, the report can be read by students, program coordinators, 
instructors and others in the general public who may be interested in it, like myself. This is when we 
can read the statements of the institutional magers and the Ministry pertaining to meeting low 
enrolled targets. There is a conceptual division in the social class relations between the managers of 
the institution and the Ministry and everyone else, including an outside researcher like myself. The 
official report transfers the institution’s accountability plans to the readers of it (which include the 
institution’s employees and treats them as outside of the institution in which they work), such as 
the general public. The managerial knowledge about plans to increase low enrolled targets is then 
circulated to those on the outside. These plans and knowledge are then made available publicly fora 
year on the Ministries website . 


Lastly, limited knowledge is conveyed when only the current report from the institution is 
made available to the general public. When the Ministry and the local institution remove all of the 
previous institutional accountability plans and reports the sense of historical, institutional 
development conveyed in them is lost. It is not easy to compare the Ministry’s student targets with 
what the local institution actually obtained. As well, the previous comments of how low enrolments 
were addressed is also not readily available. This is a way to deflect institutional criticism for both 
the Ministry and the local community college. Removing historical documents is a way to limit 
official statements of knowledge about previous accountability from those outside of it. 


This section has addressed the circulation of student FTEs and their explanations through 
the IAPRs and the weekly digital texts sent out by the institutional research assistant. For the IAPRs, 
there was a preponderance of managerial remarks sent to the Ministry and a minimal amount of 
reference to student FTEs. These reports tend to circulate conceptual and practical knowledge 
about the institution with minimal reference to student FTEs. On the other hand, the weekly 
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circulation of student applications and FTEs to program coordinators, some instructors and 
managers, contained no comments. The emphasis here was solely on the numbers of students. 
Management uses these student numbers as a method to make decisions about the viability of 
programs and courses which impact the employment of program coordinators and instructors. The 
dissemination of quantitative student FTE data and their explanation in the accountability report 
are made by those who rule and distributed textually to those who are being ruled. 


Conclusion 


This chapter presented the general argument that the institution’s second educational 
circuit creates the dominance of students as numbers. The regular distribution of these student 
numbers as data was conveyed through various texts. These weekly and annual texts, coordinated 
the institutions and Ministries way of ruling. The socially organized quantitative work of the 
institutional research assistant revealed how this came about. 


The work of the institutional research assistant included examining and correcting the 
counting and calculating of student numbers. This was limited to quantitative, digital work that was 
extended from the institutions previous paper era. This work included providing quantitative data 
to whoever requested it, correcting data and software calculations, as well as distributing student 
application numbers and registration FTEs to all program coordinators and managers and Ministry 
reports. The institutional research assistant did the work that provided the quantitative student 
data which dominated the institution. A major part of this work involved providing the documents 
that contained the quantitative student data, through which institutional rule was coordinated. 


The current work of the institutional research assistant was an extension of the institutions 
paper era and how student FTEs were reported at that time. The start in the use of student numbers 
was minimal on the institution. The calculations were done by two people in a matter of a few 
weeks. The report was then given to the Ministry. With the advent of digital computer technology 
and the hiring of a full-time research assistant, more emphasis was placed by management on the 
use of quantitative data for programs and courses and general inquiries. Through the use of the 
institution’s Colleague computer database and Novelle network, plus other related software, the 
institutional research assistant, through proper security clearances, was able to provide 
quantitative data to anyone who requested it. The use of numbers that referred to students became 
more pervasive throughout the institution. The institutional research assistant provided others with 
those student numbers without any comments attached to them. 


One of the main student numbers used throughout the institution and with the Ministry was 
that of FTEs. This part described how student FTEs were calculated, which included students who 
failed. The abstracted nature involved in the calculation of student FTEs was an ideological process 
and made them a method of ruling for those who manage the institution. 


In order to do the work that was involved in calculating student FTEs and other numbers, 
the institutional research assistant had to learn to do this and would have preferred to have 
training. No real staff training was offered to her by management and with the laying off of the only 
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junior manager, who had the computer expertise, there was no one else to learn from in the 
community college. Self-learning became the norm and that included saving all work to help recall 
how it was done. 


The importance of the work undertaken by the institutional research assistant was revealed 
in the next section on working with the sources of data to produce accurate student FTEs. A fair 
conclusion would be that without the constant monitoring and corrections of the student data, as a 
form of quality control on the student numbers, it would simply be inaccurate for the institution and 
for the Ministry. Too many errors would be entered along with those created by the software. The 
institutional research assistant spent most of her work time correcting errors to make the student 
data accurate. 


In addition to correcting these errors, the institutional research assistant also corrected 
institutional problems that would lead to errors. These were primarily software in nature, including 
problems with the way that the institutions database preferred to allocate students in one favoured 
program over the actual correct one. The other software problem concerned the existing inability to 
correctly integrate BCcampus online students with online students at the community college. Her 
work involved correcting these two general institutional problems as well as correcting for three 
institutional definitions of a year. Without the work of the institutional research assistant, these 
errors would make student calculations inaccurate. 


The last part of the work involved the systematic dispersing of student numbers through 
two general reports. The first document was the weekly distribution of student numbers to 
program coordinators, some instructors and managers. It consisted of four parts pertaining to the 
number of student applications and FTEs. Through it, a constant dominance of student numbers 
prevailed throughout the organization. It would form, and focus the discussion, among recipients 
with low enrolled programs and courses, on how to redress that. This report bridged the 
institutions social class divide between union employees and managers by sharing management’s 
quantitative data to highlight a designated problem and direct discussions to increase enrolment. 
While the work of the institutional research assistant was essential to this report, the work for the 
other text was minimal and involved primarily to ensure that the student data was accurate for the 
institution and the Ministry. This document was the institutional accountability plans and report 
(IAPR) and was required by the Ministry with one of its main purposes being to present 
institutional plans to redress low enrolments that did not meet Ministry FTE targets. This report, as 
a document, coordinated the plans from the managers of the institution with the Ministry and then 
made them available, for a year, to the general public. 


The work of the institutional research assistant brought to an end the institutions second 
education circuit that was presented in this book. The next chapter will present some general 
conclusions about both of the institution’s education circuits through which ruling at this institution 
was carried out. 
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Conclusion 


This research involved a general examination into the social organization of work carried 
out by some of the supervised support staff with respect to students at one campus of a community 
college. The general argument advanced was that their work was part of the institution’s textually 
mediated education circuit through which ruling was conducted. Its textually mediated education 
circuit consisted of employing work with students through documents from recruiting students to 
registering them and being counted along the way. The education circuit was mediated through 
student texts or documents that were moved from one sequence to another. 


The institution’s textually mediated education circuit continues past the registering of 
students to attend classes and graduate. This part of the education circuit was not included in the 
current research and remains for others to do. Only an instance of this circuit’s extension was 
provided by the work of employees retaining students in classes. 


The education circuit, accomplished through texts, was viewed as consisting of two related 
kinds or levels of circuits. This included the institutions basic or first education circuit. It included 
the institutions general sequential steps of supervised employees work with students from 
recruitment, advising, funding, applying and then registering in a program. While registering 
students brought to close this research on the first education circuit, it continues, as was shown in 
the work of retaining students, until students graduate. The institutions basic education circuit then 
repeats. 


What makes the institutions basic education circuit possible for some First Nations and 
other students is government funding. These students become part of the institution’s financial 
circuit which is entwined and subordinate to provincial (and federal) government funding. It is also 
mediated by various texts or documents (e.g., funding or loan applications). The institution’s 
financial circuit includes employees doing the work with student fees and other costs in order to 
register students for a program and courses. Student fees become part of the institution’s financial 
operations that involve other employees who were not part of this research. The institution’s 
financial circuit was considered only briefly to reveal its relation to the basic education circuit. The 
financial circuit helped to provide more students for the first education circuit. 


Throughout the basic education circuit, support employees were keenly aware of how 
important the number of students were to programs and courses. Without adequate student 
numbers or enrolments, programs and courses would not be offered in the first education circuit. 


In addition to the basic education circuit there was also a second institutional education 
circuit. The institution’s second education circuit, mediated mainly through texts, consisted of using 
students as numbers or data from the first education circuit to calculate and generate quantitative 
information about them that would be distributed to others both inside and outside the institution. 
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The work of the support employees within the institution’s textually mediated education 
circuit was undertaken with difficulties created primarily by the supervision of some managers, the 
institution and changes by other institutions. These slowed the work of the support employees and 
subsequently that of the students going through the first education circuit. Management 
supervision, in particular, also delayed the counting of students occurring in the second circuit. A 
general conclusion reached was that the delays in the routine completion of the institution’s 
textually mediated education circuit, through which ruling was accomplished, actually impeded the 
counting and calculations of students on which the institution depended and reported to the 
Ministry. 


General support for this line of reasoning was provided through the two kinds of education 
circuits. The concluding points for each respective circuit will be presented next, followed by 
possible areas for additional research. 


C1. The Institution’s Basic Textually Mediated Education Circuit and its Repetition 


The institution’s textually mediated education circuit started with the basic education 
circuit. It involved support employees working with students, some of whom were government 
funded. They relied on the proper operation of the institution’s computer network databases and 
other software to do their work with students. This work included recruiting, advising, and 
retaining students by the education advisors and First Nations access coordinators. For students 
applying to programs it included the work of the admissions clerk and admissions officers. After 
being accepted into a program, registration clerks would then register students in their program 
and courses. 


There was an institutional sequence to this work. It began with recruitment that was 
designed to draw students into the institution and, through various kinds of assistance, lead them to 
register in programs and courses. Proper completion of texts were required. Documents were also 
used to inform students of results. Each part of the work in this sequence contributed to creating 
student numbers who were counted along the way. This was especially the case for the sequence 
pertaining to the number of students applying to a program and then registering in it. The work of 
these employees with students made the sequence and their numbers possible for the basic 
education circuit. 


It is important to remember that the textually mediated basic education circuit was that of 
the institution, the community college. Students did not necessarily follow this “assembly line” 
sequence of events created by the institution. For example, a student might go to the registration 
counter to sign up for a course and then be directed instead to get assistance from an educational 
advisor or First Nations access coordinator. While assisting a student, an employee might suggest 
getting in contact with the financial awards officer or education coordinator of their band council 
for possible funding. As well, many students returned to education advisors and First Nations access 
coordinators when they encountered a problem throughout the registration process or even after 
graduating, concerning the transfer credit of courses. Students sought the assistance of any 
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employee who could help them in moving toward getting registered and that did not mean 
following the institutions sequence of events, especially when they encountered a problem in one 
part. Students seemed to use a “back and forth” process to help them move to the next sequence of 
events, especially when they were applying to a program and then seeking to register in it. 


All the support employees in this basic circuit worked with the knowledge that having 
students was fundamental to programs, courses and the institution. Essentially, their job was to 
assist, help or support students in any way they could. They did their work as efficiently and 
competently as they could within the way that their work was organized and supervised. They knew 
best how to get things done for students when they were not hampered by managers. They knew 
the negative consequences that might happen to students if they delayed doing their job or were 
delayed in doing it, such as losing their opportunity to enter a program or course. 


Another aspect that pertained to the basic education circuit was that a delay created in the 
work of one support employee created a delay for students going on to the next sequence. This is 
not surprising. However, this halt would not be known to students waiting for their results. It was 
invisible to them. For the institution, a delay would mean that students were not counted as quickly 
as possible. This would have implications for student programs and courses. 


More specific concluding aspects that hampered the timely and proper completion of the 
institution's basic textually mediated education circuit will be presented as follows, starting with 
the computer infrastructure. 


One major issue was the physical operation of the hardware and software and their 
integration that created delays for employees in being able to enter student data or provide 
students with necessary documents. These delays included inherent problems with the aging 
Colleague network software, some incompatibilities with the two main existing databases 
(Colleague and Novelle), problems with implementing software to relate with the existing Colleague 
database, and occasional malfunctioning of devices connected with the networks (such as, printers 
and phones). While some computer problems may be expected, a significant number of these 
created delays in the text-mediated work of employees with students. 


An additional problem was the deliberate inability of the IT department to repair computer 
problems pertaining to the Novelle network and related software as quickly as possible. The delays 
created here were due to the managerial reorganization of the department to serve the computer 
needs of managers first, and then employees, instructors and students. This managerial 
reorganization slowed down the ability of the computer technicians to repair computer problems of 
the support staff. In addition, the technicians complained of inadequate computer training 
permitted by their manager. It seems incredible that a post-secondary educational institution does 
not support employee training. What the lack of training does is to serve the purpose of hiring more 
expensive outside consultants to do the work that trained employees could do. Lastly, perhaps the 
most significant problem that affected all employees who used the Colleague database was the 
laying off of the junior manager who was the only one in the institution who had the expertise to 
repair problems with this network. This layoff increased the delays of computer repair for all 
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employees and prevented some employees from learning how to be more efficient in using it. The 
reorganization of work within the IT department created problems in resolving computer problems 
that, in turn, delayed the work of the support employees with students and their counting. 


Problems with changes in the IT department were not the only ones with which the support 
employees and students had to contend. Students, in particular, encountered a number of issues in 
they wanted to attend the community college. Difficulties for students were highlighted during 
recruitment events, the application process and registering to take a program or course. They were 
generally unfamiliar with the concepts and procedures of post-secondary education which the 
education advisors and First Nations access coordinators attempted to bridge. 


An institutional gap existed between high-schools and the community college for those 
high-school students seeking post-secondary education. The high-schools and the community 
college operate as independent institutions, especially concerning courses and curriculum changes. 
Aside from high-school students taking community college program credits, their general 
separation made the transition from high-school to community college difficult. The educational 
advisor and First Nations access coordinators worked to mediate this disjuncture with students. 
They did this by explaining the language (the concepts), programs and services of post-secondary 
education, clarifying community college forms, documents and suggesting how to complete them, 
and providing practical activities, like campus tours. As students completed the various work for 
funding and applying to the community college, they were drawn into programs and services. They 
would then be counted in programs and courses. 


One of the biggest problems that students had was inadequate funding from band councils 
and student loans. Added to this was the provincial government allowing yearly 2% tuition increase 
to institutions. For students who were funded, some of them had to do additional work to apply for 
bursaries that the access coordinators and education advisors recommended. Without some 
additional monies to their government funding, many of these students would run out of money 
before completing a program and would have to withdraw thus decreasing the number of graduates 
in a program. 


In order to get into a program or course, some students sought to use the institution’s policy 
of permission of instructor or coordinator to avoid meeting the prerequisites. There was routine 
use, instead of occasional use, of this institutional policy by employees, program coordinators, and 
instructors. This policy was used by many, with varying degrees of success, to increase student 
enrolment, especially where it might be low. Some program coordinators and instructors used this 
policy to increase enrolment since they were fully aware of potential changes that would be made to 
their programs if it did not meet Ministry enrolment targets. It did not seem to matter to others in 
the institution that the frequent use of this policy degraded the value of a high-school education. 


Not all students knew which program that they wanted to take. The work of advising 
students by the education advisors and access coordinators bridged this gap to increase potential 
enrolment. Their work of providing students with considerable textual information, planning out 
the sequence of courses (curriculum maps) for certain programs within the institution and other 
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post-secondary institutions and being available for further consultations, helped enrolment 
numbers and kept students moving through their program. 


While many students sought programs and courses leading to employment, for some, this 
was not achieved. About a third of the students with student loans defaulted on repaying their loan 
because they were unable to find employment after completing their program. They would be 
counted as successful graduates but not as finding suitable employment. 


The last sequence of events for employees working with students stopped at registration. 
The lack of privacy for students to register, as was requested by the registration clerks, was never 
resolved. Students who registered were an important part of being counted in a program and for 
the institution. For students, however, this was and is merely their start to attending classes, 
graduating and seeking employment or further post-secondary education. 


While institutional problems impacted students and delayed their progress, from applying 
to registering in the basic education circuit, much of this came as a consequence of the obstacles 
created in the organization of work of the support employees. A notable separation in the 
organization of work occurred when the education advisors and First Nations access coordinators 
were separated from the other support employees in the registration area. 


The most noteworthy event in the disruption of the basic education circuit for students was 
the moving of the educational advisors and First Nations access coordinators into the Longhouse 
that separated them from the work of the other support employees in the registration area. Now, it 
took students longer to see the employees in the registration area, such as admissions officers, in 
this education circuit with their documents. Also, moving one admissions officer position from the 
main campus to the western campus would involve a longer time for students and all of their texts 
and documents to move to the next step. These institutional changes created delays in having 
students complete their registration and being counted. 


Another area where problems were created for students was in the transfer of course 
credits between the local community college and other post secondary institutions. Some delays in 
establishing course credits between and among post-secondary education institutions were 
considerable. Institutional changes that impacted transfer credit for students included such 
ordinary changes as an institution’s new number system to their courses and program changes. The 
work of the educational advisors in particular coordinated the institutional transfer of course 
credits for students. The length of time to resolve these transfer credit problems for students in turn 
delayed students being accepted into programs and courses and being counted. 


What also emerged from this research was that employees can be directed to alter their 
work by management which will increase or decrease the number of students being counted at a 
particular point in this first education circuit. This became apparent when management 
reorganized part of the work of the education advisors and First Nations access coordinators. Their 
work was changed from recruiting to retaining students in programs. Student numbers in recruiting 
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decreased but increased in retaining students. Another example came from a First Nations access 
coordinator who was directed to assist a senior manager in resolving student problems in the 
classroom in order to retain these students for a program so that they would continue to be counted 
and not expelled which would, of course, decrease the number of students attending and reduce 
potential graduates. 


While it might be thought that employees and management would function together for the 
sake of students, this was not the case for a number of managers concerned with the employees in 
this research. To begin, it should be recalled that there was a significant class division between the 
women support employees and managers. The women managers created significant problems in 
the work of the women subordinates in the registration department. 


There were numerous managerial impediments to the work of support employees in the 
routine “processing” of student applications. These included management treating the work of some 
employees with flexible boundaries so that additional work could be added. This created stress for 
them, such as the admissions and registration clerks. They were asked, sometimes simply directed, 
to take on additional work. As well, management never resolved many support employee work 
problems, such as ensuring student information was entered accurately into the database, staying 
silent (i.e., refusing to respond) to requested employee decisions concerning computer and software 
problems, student timetables, and registration privacy for students. In addition, employees had to 
take time to learn what to do on the job since adequate training by management was not approved. 


Another impediment concerned support employee work coverage and this occurred in two 
different ways. In one way, an employee was required to provide work coverage when there was an 
increase in another area of work which slowed the work of that employee because they constantly 
had to monitoring to see if assistance was necessary. In another work coverage situation, another 
employee would fill in when an employee was away, such as the admissions officers. With one of 
them being moved to a different campus, neither of them would be able to fill in for the work of the 
other. This would slow the progression of student applications and their counting in programs and 
courses. 


A number of decisions by management and the Ministry also created problems for support 
employees in their routine work with students and their counting in programs. An important one 
concerned the establishment of student tuition fees that a support employee knew would create 
hardships for students on a government loan. Management’s establishing of tuition fees based on a 
provincial average was high for students on a government loan and made it difficult for them to 
complete their program. 


While some managers were supportive of the work of their employees, especially for the 
education advisors and First Nations access coordinators, this was not the case for the others. The 
supervision of other managers created considerable stress in the work of employees which served 
to decrease student counting in the following ways. The supervision of these managers was 
contained to their subordinates. They did not care how their supervision of employees impacted 
students negatively. They restricted the work of their departmental employees and were not 
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concerned how their decisions might affect students. As well, they never resolved certain problems 
(e..g..computer data entry errors and computer repair) and abused their authority (e.g., mandatory 
overtime, directing employees to work that would be clearly outside their job description). These 
managers were not concerned with laying off of a junior manager capable of repairing and 
providing some training on the institution’s database network. They supervised their departmental 
employees as an enclosed separate entity from students. In these ways, their supervision of 
employees was detrimental to the counting of students. 


To counter some of the negative managerial supervision, employees learned to protect 
themselves about the work that they did or were instructed to carry out so that they could not be 
blamed by managers or others who had changed their mind. This added to the work of the 
employees as they kept records of work that they were directed to do or carried on with an 
unresolved problem where they never received a response from their manager. They had to save 
and organize these work emails accordingly. This too added to the routine delay of performing work 
and counting students. 


Not only were management decisions crucial in the organization of work for local 
employees, so were those of the Ministry. It was readily apparent in this research that the local 
financial awards officer did a considerable part of the work for the Ministry, especially in providing 
local information about student courses and translating that to new Ministry requirements. 
Downloading (adding more tasks) of work occured from the provincial to the local level in order to 
have local employees do jobs required by the province. Eventually, this employee, and others, said 
no to provincial and management directions for additional work. 


The actions of the managers raised the question of their accountability to senior managers 
and there did not seem to be much in this basic education circuit. Indeed, there did not seem to be 
any accountability for the various decisions that the managers made in relation to the work of the 
employees that would enhance or decrease the counting and calculations of students. 


One general conclusion for the first education circuit then was that as the employees 
continued to do their work with students through the operation of the institution’s infrastructure, 
the supervision of some of the managers, other institutions and the Ministry, significantly impeded 
the work of virtually all of the employees. Each employee whose work was delayed or halted 
affected those employees who were next in line to receive the student’s application documents to a 
program. On many occasions this education circuit would come to a temporary halt for students. 
Students were clearly impacted the most negative of anyone in the basic education circuit despite 
their necessity. The source for these stoppages were the managers. As the employee work with 
students came to a temporary standstill, so did the counting and calculating. Once the basic 
education circuit was completed, it would start again for the next academic year, subject to any 
changes from the second education circuit as will be pointed out. 


C2. The Institution’s Second Textually Mediated Education Circuit and Its Repetition 
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As the institution’s textually mediated basic education circuit unfolded for students, a 
second education circuit was operating at the same time. The institution’s second textually 
mediated education circuit used the information that was entered about students, such as their 
application, program, and courses, as numbers about which various calculations were performed 
(e.g., student FTEs). 


The second education circuit was related to the first given its dependence on the work of the 
employees to enter student information in the Colleague database. The student information entered 
by employees became the data for the institution’s second circuit. As well, the second sequence 
followed the sequence of events of the basic education circuit to create student numbers and 
calculations. Any delays in the first education circuit created delays in the second one. 


Though the second textually mediated education circuit was, and is, dependent on the basic 
one, it also has separate features. For the second education circuit, the actual work of employees 
that created these student numbers became irrelevant. How the numbers were entered and by 
whom was now of no consequence. The only interest was on student numbers and their calculation. 
Another different aspect from the basic education circuit was that the second one was longer and 
extended the sequence of events. This extension included others in the institution to which the 
support employees work was subordinate. These were the program coordinators and some 
instructors as well as the managers. While the basic education circuit involved support employees 
interacting with their respective managers as well as program coordinators and some instructors, 
this was not the case for the second one. 


The second education circuit included the sequence of sending weekly student data to 
program coordinators, some instructors and their managers. There was no routine interaction with 
them. For the support employee, the data entered the institution’s class division between 
instructors and management. Once the student numbers were sent, that would be it for the week 
and no reply was expected or received from anyone. The other sequence for the second education 
circuit was preparing accurate student numbers and FTEs for management’s annual report to the 
Ministry. In this sequence, the student data were sent vertically in the institutions hierarchy from 
senior managers to the Ministry. Added to this data were management comments and explanations 
pertaining to student enrolment numbers and FTEs in their annual report to the Ministry. Once the 
report was accepted by the Ministry, it then became a public document for the institution. Contained 
within this report were management’s plans on how to improve student enrolments for programs 
that did not achieve Ministry student targets for the next academic year. This circuit would then 
repeat starting with the basic one. 


From these general conclusions, a few specific ones are presented about the second 
textually mediated education circuit starting with the institutional research assistant’s work on the 
accuracy of the student data. 


The work of the employee in this second circuit consisted of ensuring, as much as possible, 
the accuracy of the student data. It was not fully possible to achieve this given human errors and 
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software incompatibilities. The same occurred in the basic circuit where routine entering of student 
errors occurred. Both education circuits had a similar dilemma in that the data in neither of them 
could be guaranteed to be absolutely error free. The institutional research assistant spent 
considerable work time to make the student data as free from errors as possible. 


Like the basic education circuit, the second one was also based on texts. However, the use of 
texts and reports were much more dominant in the second education circuit. Virtually all sequences 
were undertaken through texts, predominantly digital ones, from student data that was entered in 
network databases that was distributed weekly as reports by email to all recipients, and sent to 
senior managers by email. The institution’s second education circuit then was accomplished 
through digital texts. Both education circuits would repeat the use of documents for the subsequent 
academic year with the second circuit document outlining changes to programs and courses that 
would impact the work in the first circuit. Texts containing student data that were used in the 
institution’s education circuits coordinated the work of employees for management and were part 
of how ruling was accomplished. 


The texts and reports in the institution’s second education circuit contained student 
quantitative data. The use of this data in various texts permeated all class, gender and race 
divisions. For social class and gender relations, the institution’s quantitative data was used within 
the institution whose managers were predominantly women supervising support staff that were 
also predominantly women, with the exception of the IT department. Both worked with student 
quantitative data. In addition, quantitative data were used with all First Nations requests for 
student information. Student quantitative data was the language of evidence used by all concerned. 


One aspect pertaining to the use of student quantitative data within the institution was that 
some did not receive certain kinds of data. This included the support staff, who did not get the 
weekly student application and registration reports that the program coordinators, some 
instructors and managers received. This disjuncture meant that they never knew exactly how full a 
program or course was despite their keen interest and concern. As well, neither the support staff 
nor the program coordinators and instructors received the institution’s annual FTE summary and 
explanations that would be sent to the Ministry. This void would only be filled after the institution’s 
annual plans and accountability report was made public. 


Knowledge of student quantitative data and explanations in the texts of the second circuit 
followed the social class lines of the institution. Generally, students never received any data or 
reports along with the support staff. Program coordinators and some instructors received only the 
weekly enrollment data reports. There was no involvement of program coordinators and instructors 
of low enrolled programs to present their explanations and plans. They were simply by-passed. 
Even if the affected employees were permitted to respond to their low enrolled programs and 
courses, this would still be filtered through the managers to the Ministry. The support employees, 
program coordinators and instructors are subordinate to the institution's managers. The managers 
received all the reports and prepared the explanations for the Ministry. A conclusion here is then 
that an aspect of ruling included the knowledge of student enrolment data and writing explanations 
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and plans about them in the annual report to the Ministry that did not involve the subordinate 
others in the institution. 


The managers of the institution provided the data, its explanations and plans as an 
accountability report to the Ministry. The Ministry stipulated the enrolment targets and local 
management provided the rationale and plans to meet low enrolled targets for the subsequent year. 
The Ministry framed accountability in quantitative terms and management responded by focusing 
mainly on how to increase low enrolled programs. Though management addressed the Ministry 
about enrolment accountability, their decisions would actually affect the program coordinator and 
instructors. Who the institutional accountability and plans document held accountable was any low 
enrolled program, including the affected program coordinators and instructors, to the Ministry. 


The Ministry framed concept of institutional accountability was limited to this; management 
informing the Ministry on how to redress low enrolments. Missing in such an institutional 
document was any accountability pertaining to management. Indeed, the restrictive framing of 
accountability omitted any reference to management. Their role and function in low enrolled 
programs was invisible. Though management was accountable for the institution, there was no 
mention of how they were being held accountable for its operation that created low enrolled 
programs. It is also worth pointing out the obvious. Since management wrote this annual document 
it is highly unlikely that they would blame themselves for any low enrolments. The net result for this 
institutional document was that management of the institution was not held accountable for its 
operation pertaining to student enrolments. Their actions were invisible. They only had to provide 
explanations and plans that affected others, the program coordinators and instructors, to the 
Ministry. 


Another invisible part of institutional accountability for management concerning low 
student enrolments was that there was never any mention of how successful management’s changes 
were pertaining to low enrolled programs and courses. Researching management’s yearly proposed 
changes was made more difficult by not having them readily available on the Ministry or the local 
community college’s website. Whether management’s efforts were successful or not did not really 
seem to matter. 


After the institution’s annual plans and report document was presented to the Ministry, the 
Ministry made that document public for a year whereupon it would be replaced by the document 
for the following year. The annual managerial plans could now be read by the general public, 
including the affected program coordinators and instructors, if they had not been informed 
beforehand. The process here involved the student data of the second distribution going back to 
have some impact on the first within this second circuit. Whatever the planned managerial changes 
were, they now had the added support of Ministry endorsement for those reading them. The annual 
institutional plans and report document coordinated and conveyed the ruling of management's 
proposed plans for program and course changes. 


One final and important comment concerning the use of student FTEs by the managers of 
the institution and the Ministry personnel is that they would not be very useful to employers 
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outside of the trade’s area. In the trade programs, all students took a program full time and so every 
graduate is an FTE and can be considered a potential employee. The same was not true for all the 
other program areas where student FTEs were a composite of full-time, part-time and failed 
students. With such a mix within an FTE number, it would not possible to use FTE calculations to 
state how many graduates were available for annual employment. The main use then of student 
FTEs seems to be primarily for governing the institution. 


The social organization of work of employees in the first and second education circuit 
constitutes the institution’s general education circuit. How ruling was conducted through this 
general education circuit was presented as far as the current research permitted. Much more can be 
added to the current work as the following will suggest. 


C3. Possible Areas of Further Research 


Though this research is brought to a close, there are numerous related areas to investigate in 
the ruling relations of post-secondary educational institutions. A few suggestions are offered 
starting with the computer networks on which work depends. 


One area of possible research would be the computer infrastructure through which the 
textual work of an institution is accomplished. Computers have blurred the line that used to exist 
between paper texts and computers by absorbing them. Research that highlights this transition 
might show how this has occurred and what the differences are when employees have made this 
switch. Since the computer databases were the basis of employee work in this research, 
investigations into the design and writing of software for a post-secondary educational institution 
are important. This would contribute to understanding how governing is built into the use of 
institutional databases. 


The institution’s financial circuit that uses the computer network is another area of 
potential research. This could expand the current research to follow “the money” that students use 
to pay for programs and courses and the various work of employees in the financial side of the 
institution. This research could investigate the organization of work involved including the various 
texts that are used between the institution and the Ministry. 


There are a number of open areas for research generated by the institution’s basic textually 
mediated circuit. One area might be to investigate the institutional separation of the high-schools 
and the community college and how these might be better related for the benefit of students. This 
is not merely a reference to post-secondary education concepts and procedures but also closer links 
with the curriculum of the courses and student work involved at a community college. 


One large area of potential research involves that of students and their experiences with 
various employees throughout the recruiting, application and registration process. This research 
would centre on student experiences and meeting their educational needs for a program, the 
sequence of courses, transfer credit, and registering. An important part of describing student 
experiences in obtaining a post-secondary education might be research into the operation of 
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funding students from “band councils” or government student loans. This could also include 
describing how students are able to survive on such funding while taking a program of studies. 


The social organization of work by community college employees after registration would 
be another area of important research. This would include examining the work of program 
coordinators and instructors with students as well as employees in the registrar’s department 
keeping track of student grades and creating transcripts. Graduation would be the end of this basic 
education circuit. In a similar way, research into the experiences of students going through this 
organization of work by employees by attending classes, passing courses and graduating might 
highlight if this was what they expected and/or needed to find employment or to further their 
education at a technical institute or university. 


Some parts of the institution’s second textually mediated education circuit could also be 
extended into further research. One possible extension might be to describe how those on the 
receiving end of the weekly distribution of student applications and registrations reacted to them, 
such as the program coordinators, relevant instructors and their managers, such as deans. 
Describing their functions throughout a new academic year would clarify their involvement 
especially with low student enrolments in a program or course. 


Research could be conducted further on the counting students going on within the 
institution and outside it than described in the research here. For instance, there is monthly 
counting of students for some programs, the counting of students who leave without graduating, 
and, the number of students who graduate. Describing how these are counted, who receives these 
reports and what is their intended use would add much to the existing view of governing an 
institution using student numbers. 


Lastly, one area that was substantially invisible in this research was the organizational 
nature of management, especially concerning their accountability in the institution. Describing 
managerial accountability concerning the counting of students and FTEs would be most useful to 
make institutional governance more visible. The same would apply to the role of the Ministry as to 
the continuing use of student FTEs for all post-secondary educational programs. 


This research has shown some of the complexities of ruling that are carried out in a small 


northern community college. More research in this general area will reveal how additional parts of 
post-secondary educational institutions are governed. 
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